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OF THE TRINITY. 


BY DR. WILLIAM F, HUTCHINSON. 





AST in the chain of 
jewels by which. the 
sea has joined the 
North and = South 
American countries; 
largest and most bril- 
liant of these shining 
gems, Trinidad ends 
the sisdie dint. may have clasped long- 
lost Atlantis to more recent shores. 

Still in the distance, drawn clear against 
a cloudless sky, three lofty peaks rise 
side by side from lower beauties to tell 
the story of our island’s name; and still 
the traveller approaching this lovely 
land exclaims in whatever tongue he 
speaks, as did Columbus in musical 
Castilian, ‘* Que isla gloriosa !” 

From whatever point the shore is 
neared—if from the east, where a thou- 
sand leagues of sea divide it from nearest 
land, or from the north, from amidst 
smaller islands whose more modest size 
enhances the beauty of their largest gem 
—he, in whose memory yet lingers souv- 
enirs of inclement days and bitter nights 
of cold that make its balmy warmth 
yet more delicious, will not fail to give 
the olden verdict ; ‘‘a land of ravishing 
beauty.” 

The harbor entrance is dramatic. On 
either side are lofty hills that narrow the 


strait we sail through toa hundred yards, 
beyond which another sea stretches its 
serene welcome toward us from encir- 
cling shores so far distant to the south 
as to be lost in Venezuelan sky. Not 
one, but many of these openings cleave 
the ring of land that holds confined this 
inner jagoon, this great lake that is 
called the Gulf of Paria. The Spaniards 
called them Bocas, or mouths, adding 
such names as circumstances suggested, 
as Monos, from the monkeys that then 
peopled these hills, or Navios, where 
ships could go, or Grande—the largest 
of them all; and these names have never 
been changed. Through these passages 
a swift tide plays terrible pranks upon 
ships that, driven by sails alone, dare 
its power, and the bones of one gal- 
lant East Indiaman, from among the 
rest that have vanished, still mark the 
dangers of the Boca de Navios. 

To the left, a range of peaks that are 
high enough to be visible a great dis- 
tance, stretches along the northern coast 
until lost in the horizon, and on their 
southern face, deep valleys show like 
black lines on the green. Swell follows 
swell, mountain succeeds mountain in 
blue perspective that grows nearer as we 
sail, until, having fairly entered the ring 
we advance upon Trinidad, and watch 
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its lovely outlines develop and assume 
definite forms of palms, of distant signal 
towers, of solitary white-walled houses 
on island or on cliff, of a confused mass 
of red roofs and climbing spires, of a 
crowd of ships at anchor with steamboats 
puffing about amongst them, until at 
last we too stop before Port of Spain, its 
modern capital, and prepare to study the 
land of humming birds, Iere, as the 
Caribs called it. 

A corresponding acquaintance with 
Sir William Robinson, the distinguished 
Governor, had prepared me to meet a gen- 
tleman of literary ability, full of interest 
in his colony and a skilled diplomat; but 
the personal courtesy and hearty wel- 
come that I received as a representative 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE were as 
unexpected as grateful. By his aid, Mr. 
Warden Johnstone, being at once de- 
tailed to escort me about the island, I 
was enabled to make every hour of my 
three weeks stay of use, and visit points 
that are generally inaccessible to a tour- 
ist who has not at least as many months 
at his disposal. To the Governor, there- 
fore, and to his active and tireless war- 
den, the readers of this article, with 
myself, are much indebted. 

It is but a little way from Barbados— 
only thirty hours by Royal Mail, and 
much less by direct steamer being needed 
to make the journey; but a thousand 
leagues could not more effectually sepa- 
rate the two islands in every respect, 
save climate, than these few miles of 
sunny sea. 

Trinidad is entirely under white con- 
trol, and its black population is balanced 
by East Indian competition ; the latter 
now numbering some 65,000, having been 
brought in as a necessity of life to culti- 
vate the land. What with various castes 
of Hindoos, with Mohammedans, with 
blacks and their composites, and with 
a large Spanish element, there is need of 
a firm, strong government, exactly such 
as has been wisely formed in Trinidad. 

Divided into counties and boroughs 
instead of parishes as in Barbados, State, 
instead of Church, holds the reins, al- 
though a government grant assists every 
religious denomination with impartial- 
ity; the Roman Catholic Church, for ex- 
ample, receiving in 1885 a sum almost 
double that of the Church of England 
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on account of its preponderance in mem- 
bership. 

The Governor is assisted in his arduous 
work by a legislative council composed 
of six departmental chiefs and eight un- 
official members who are appointed by 
the Queen upon recommendation of his 
Excellency. These latter gentlemen are 
selected from among representative na- 
tives, and by long acquaintance with 
the country as well as by large interests 
and education are well qualified for their 
position. Meetings are held monthly, or 
upon summons from the governor in 
case of emergency. 

Education is carefully attended to, and 
Mr. Cozzens, from whose guide-book I 
quote, states that ‘‘on the 30th of June, 
1886, there were under inspection one 
hundred and twenvy-two schools, afford- 
ing instruction to twelve thousand, two 
hundred and eighty-five scholars ”—an 
excellent showing. He adds: ‘‘Speak- 
ing from experience I can truly say that 
a teacher's life is not a happy one. If 
he has an elementary school, the chances 
are that half his pupils, perhaps even 
a larger proportion, never hear a word 
of English in their homes. Patois may 
prevail, French, Spanish, Hindustani or 
Chinese—anything rather than English.” 
Yet English alone is employed in tuition 
in these schools, which I found well con- 
ducted and prosperous, black children 
holding their own with whites up toa 
certain age, then falling rapidly behind. 

The climate, during those months when 
strangers visit there, is simply unsur- 
passed. Lacking, perhaps, some of the 
advantages that Barbados possesses in 
sweep of pure air and dryness of surface, 
it is nevertheless one eternal summer 
from which even passing storms are ban- 
ished. For winter months are dry 
months, and brilliant days follow shin- 
ing nights with undisturbed regularity. 
Said I to a resident one lovely morning, 
as we watched the sunrise over Napar- 
rima Hills: ‘‘ What splendid weather!” 
‘** What did you say? Splendid weather? 
Of course it is, my dear fellow; we never 
have anything else at this time of the 
year; but it is so long since I heard that 
subject spoken of, that it startled me.” 

Every morning at six, the mercury 
marked 72 degrees—gradually mounting 
until two P. M., the hottest part of the 
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day, when the average was 85 
degrees, then falling with the 
sun back tonight mark. Peo- 
ple are matinal hereabouts, 
and early coffee following the 
bath is usually served at half- 
past six, with bread or toast 
and an egg, if desired. With 
this meal, cares of the day and 
business are carried on until 
breakfast, at from ten to elev- 
en, which suffices until dinner 
at six or seven. Our baths 
were everywhere superb In 
the tropics, where the skin 
is busily at work all night 
and day, absolute freedom 
from impediment to its fune- 
tions is an essential to health. 

This is universally recog- 
nized, and all classes bathe as 
freely and regularly as they 
sat. 

In place of the box of 
coffin size and shape that 
American plumbers give us, 
our tropical friends  plash 
about in basins eight feet 
square or more, through 
which a stream of pure water 
isalways flowing. By its side 
a shower bath stands ready, 
and one comes out into the 
cool morning with a delicious 
sense of purity and comfort, 
a skin as soft and smooth 
as silk, and a readiness for 
breakfast that is not known 
in northern climates—where 
pores are sealed by cold, where 
indoor air is a mixture of car- 
bonic acid and outdoor breath- 
ing chills one’s very bones. 

Clad in lightest pajamas, the loose 
night jacket and trowsers that have 
come from India to be at home in every 
region of the sun, men loll about an 
hour before dressing, enjoying the de- 
light that mere living brings in the 
delicious climate. 

In the courtyard of my hotel there 
were flowers that came out fresh with 
every sunrise, and added their perfume 
to the sweetness of the morning air; and 
the faces that greeted the new day were 
as bright as if they had absorbed some 
of their shining life. 
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SIR WILLIAM ROBINSON, K. C. M.G., GOVERNOR OF TRINIDAD. 


With the hottest hours came rest: 
Not perforce, however, for outdoor labor 
goes on all day, and many do not stop 
their work at profession or business 
while daylight lasts. I watched some 
men putting a new iron roof upon a 
building opposite the hotel, and when 
the day was hottest they steadily worked 
on in open sun, unconscious of discom- 
fort. Gentlemen came to call, dressed 
in black broadcloth and silk hats, which 
they wore, they told me, the year round; 
and after a week, I myself grew indiffer- 
ent to heat. Sunstrokes, heat fevers, 
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are unknown, and a little custom soon 
makes anyone bear the highest tempera- 
ture well. 

At four in the afternoon, business of 
all kinds is done. Stores close, offices 
are vacated, and everyone goes in for 
rest. Driving is in order; and with fine 























TEMPLE OF THE HINDUS. 


roads and cheap cab rates, 
almost every one takes a 
spin until dinner time. 

Nothing is more singular 
to a new-comer than the 
sudden appearance of night- 
fall. Of course, every one 
has read that tropical lands 
know no twilight, but it is 
none the less odd to have 
lights prepared while yet it 
is broad day, and to find 
that night is come before one has become 
aware of its approach. 


The sun's rim dips, the stars peep out, 
And, with a stride, comes on the dark. 


Society in Port of Spain is varied and 
good. There are several circles whose 
lines are drawn by nationality, and they 
do not mingle; as much, I think, on ac- 
count of difference of language as any- 
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thing else; although most Trinidadians 
are tri-lingual, speaking English, Spanish 
and French with facile and equal readi- 
ness. 

But all circles are open to accredited 
foreigners, and warm-hearted, cordial 
hospitality is unlimited. Invitations to 
breakfast, to dinner and 
to dance come fast to 
those who have the en- 
trée, and it is rare that 
he takes a meal at home. 
At these assemblages he 
will find no difference 
in his surroundings or 
fellow-guests from sim- 
ilar salons in New York, 
or Paris, or London; ex- 
cept, perhaps, that there 
isa greater profusion of 
flowers. Knowing each 
other well, there is less 
formality than in great 
cities, where most are 
strangers to each other. 

I dined one evening 








GOVERNMENT HOUSE, ST, ANNE'S. 


at Government House, the pleasant home 
of Sir William Robinson, which is said to 
be one of the handsomest of colonial offi- 
cial residences. Among the guests were 
the British Admiral, commanding the 
fleet, the officer commanding the land 
forces, a couple of members of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council and a few ladies. 

The table was decorated in exquisite 
taste by the hostess herself, with dainty 
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flowers and ferns, and the cuisine was 
excellent. 

Only a few minutes were taken fora 
smoke after the ladies had retired, when 
we joined them in the handsome draw- 
ing-room for music and chat. Lady 
Robinson sang like a trained artiste, 
with a voice of rare sweetness, and a 
gentleman whose name I do not recall, 
but whose face was as flexible and ex- 
pressive as Irving's, also sang in a voice 
that exactly fitted his face; it was so full 
of wrinkles. So with chat and song, 
and smoke outside, the hours passed 
until eleven, when every one retired. 
Such dinners, with a shade less cere- 
mony, followed each other almost every 
day, with a result of making and 
cementing friendships that would have 
been mere acquaintance in the wider 
circles of larger lands. 

No one could need to be better housed 
than at the Family Hotel, with its cosy 
table dhote and central position, or at 
Madame Louise’s Hotel de Paris, with 
its fine cudsine and native dishes. There 
are several others of the same class, and 
the regular price is two dollars a day for 
everything except wine; and arrange- 
ments by the month can be made at 
even lower rates. 

A few days, however, were all that I 
could give of the limited time at my 
disposition to Port of Spain, and Mr. 
Johnstone, called by all his friends 
Bobby, for short, came to me one morn- 
ing early to start to the Blue Basin, the 
first of our excursions. 

We drove out of town through the 
village of Perou, where Hindu and 
Moslem heathen have built their houses 
and a temple, and where they have per- 
manently established religion, home and 
household gods. One might have been 
in a street out of Bombay or Madras. 
There was the same straight white road 
bordered with scanty palms, behind 
which a jungle grew close, the same 
rows of Eastern huts with brass cooking 
utensils outside, the same quiet, bright- 
eyed, clean featured and_ straight- 
haired coolies, with submissive ‘‘ Salaam, 
Sahib,” and the same octagonal temple 
covered with inscriptions in characters 
of the Hindustani tongue. And answer- 
ing to my invitation to come out and be 
photographed, the Baba-jee, the high 
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priest himself, stepped forth and stood 
before his temple in flowing robes of 
white, with lines denoting his high rank 
drawn on forehead and on arm. A 
stately, grave and dignified man, dis- 
daining curiosity, yet willing to be 
obliging, he would have made a model, 
so far as courteous politeness went, for 
many who claim superiority of race. 

Leaving Perou, the road lay through 
forests and cane-fields, past little villages 
and solitary estates, almost every one 
having some story belonging to it. 
Near the valley of the cascade we came 
to see, a lonely cross and cairn marked 
the spot where a priest was murdered 
not long before. We had just passed a 
comfortable house almost hidden by 
climbing vines and flowering trees; that 
was the home of a man who had been 
arrested, tried and acquitted of the 
crime, although suspicion, which he 
took no care to dispel, hung round him 
still. 

As the story went, he had long sus- 
pected the priest of more than spiritual 
relations with his wife, and determined 
to kill him. So one dark night, a mes- 
sage came to the holy man, demanding 
his services for a sick person, a call no 
clergyman ever refused, and the priest 
started on foot across the cane-field. 
When he reached the spot now marked, 
he was attacked by some one armed with 
a machete or heavy cutlass, and literally 
chopped to pieces. ‘‘ And,” added my 
raconteur, ‘‘the negroes see his ghost 
hereabouts at regular intervals.” This 
road seems to have been particularly fa- 
vored in grim tragedy. Within a couple 
of miles from the priest’s cross, I was 
shown a house where a Scotch planter 
was shot through his window by a vicious 
servant, and a lonely bit of land where 
a coolie chopped his wife up from jeal- 
ousy. 

But past these gruesome spots, away 
from tales of human suffering, the path 
winds upward beside a dancing brook that 
is outlet for the Blue Basin, until we 
clamber over some slippery rocks and 
stand on the brink of the pool. 

Through interlacing vines and clinging 
ferns some sixty feet above, there is a 
little bit of blue sky showing, from the 
very centre of which a frightened brook 
comes sliding down out of daylight into 
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shadow, breaking into foamy lace as it 
falls, soon becoming a shining surface 
that reflected sunlight shows an azure 
gleam upon—the Blue Basin. 

Perhaps the most attractive part of the 
spot, aside from novel surroundings of 
flower and_plant, is the misty coolness 
that envelops it and its quiet. Only the 
water is noisy as it dashes over rocks be- 
low; and noonday heat, so vigorous out- 
side, grows feeble in the pretty dell. 

Next in the series of valleys that cleave 
the northern mountain range comes Santa 
Cruz, then Maraval, the latter containing 
reservoirs whence comes the supply of 
pure water for Port of Spain. 

To Maraval is a favorite before break- 
fast drive, and its beauties are certainly 
better appreciated while yet cool and 
sparkling from their bath of dew than 
later when the sun has burned the air 
dry. Cabmen are rapacious here as else- 
where, and it fails to add to a tourist's 
pleasure to think that he has been swin- 
dled. So it is best to make a bargain 
before starting, and drive contentedly. 

There cannot be a nicer drive fora first 
one than going through town, past the 
broad Savannah (as an immense square is 
salled that has in its center one of the 
largest trees in the world), past botanical 
gardens that need a long visit to them- 
selves, past St. Ann’s, where the Gov- 
ernor lives, and so on out where the road 
lies directly through a cacao, or cocoa, 
estate. 

It is worth a little delay here to study 
what is fast becoming, what will in the 
near future be the chief industry of the 
colony. Wiser than our Barbadian friends 
and more fortunate in territory, estate 
owners of Trinidad are turning their at: 
tention from cultivation of sugar, which 
is growing less profitable, to that of cocoa, 
whose future is a certainty. 

Like coffee, the cacao must be shaded 
from the sun; like it, it is guarded by 
another tree that is called the ‘‘ bois im- 
mortelle.” As wesee itin Maraval valley 
and as itis everywhere, the cacao isa tree 
of from ten to twenty feet high, with 
rough yellowish brown bark, large lan- 
ceolate leaves, and a dozen nuts the size 
and shape of young muskmelons, grow- 
ing directly from the trunk or larger 
limbs to which they are attached by a 
short pedicle. In color green while im- 
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mature, they change to a chrome-vellow 
or magenta-red when ripe or to a mixture 
of both that is artistic. 

When picking time comes they are cut 
from the tree, gathered into heaps and 
split open, the latter operation revealing 
the seeds or cacao arranged in layers of 
disks like copper pennies from end to end, 
and covered with a white gelatinous sub- 
stance. This is gotten rid of by fermen- 
tation—by rotting it off in closed boxes; a 
process that needs constant caution, as it 
will destroy the kernels if carried too far. 

The latter are dried in the sun, assorted 
and packed, when they are ready for 
market. Cacao trees begin to bear at 
about six years of age, and continue for 
fifty, during all of which time they need 
but the simplest care, and yield constant- 
ly. Therefore a cacao estate is an excel- 
lent thing to have in the family. But the 
valleys beneath whose shade andin whose 
well-matured soil the tree flourishes best, 
are limited in extent, and there is but a 
comparatively small amount of govern- 
ment land left upon which to found new 
plantations. About the only way to ac- 
quire one now is to watch chances care- 
fully and purchase either a large one that 
some vicissitude of fortune has thrown 
into the auction market, or pick upanum- 
ber of small ones lying contiguous and 
join them into one. Ten years ago, estates 
could occasionally be purchased at a bar 
gain, and the regular price was a dollar 
a tree. Now it is only by chance that a 
decent one is offered, and the price is 
from three to five dollars a tree. Even 
at this last figure a cocoa estate is no 
mean investment, as it requires no fertil- 
ization and is expected to yield a dollar 
a tree per annum. 

All the way to Maraval is beside a 
brook that irrigates the land, singing at 
its work beneath groves of bois immor- 
telles that shade from sun along a road 
bordered with dainty ferns and flowers 
of many hues; and there is small wonder 
that it is a favorite drive. 

Once there, a glance at cleanly reser- 
voirs ornamented with potted plants and 
closed in by clumps of giant bamboo, 
with perhaps a cup of coffee served by the 
Crimean veteran who is on guard here, 
suffices; and we return to Port of Spain. 

The capital city was laid out by a goy- 
ernor with a mathematical head, and he 
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drew his plan in squares like Philadel- 
phia. Only there the likeness ceases, for 
these streets are wide and clean and not 
entirely spoiled by car tracks. 

Stores are fine and stocks large, as 
becomes the commercial emporium of 
these islands, which is also the natural 
supply port of Venezuela. But of late a 
prohibitory import tax has injured the 
latter trade, and steady decline in sugar 
hurt the former. 

Still one may find almost everything 
wished for at the Caledonian House, at 
reasonable prices. 

Among public edifices worthy of hon- 
orable mention are Government Build- 
ings, the Police Barracks, the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Cathedrals and the 
Union Club, the latter especially erected 
for the Club, who delight to place their 
excellent restaurant 
and numerous cham- 
bers at the disposal 
of a foreign gentle- 
man duly accredited, 

Besides the great 
Savannah already 
mentioned, there are 
several lesser squares 
that make _ pretty 
breathing-places and 
ornament the town, 
from whose streets 
breezes are almost 
shut off by mount- 
ains closing in a- 
round. Trade winds 
usually die out to- 
wards evening, and 
nights in town are 
apt to be sultry and 
close, while in the 
country around they 
are deliciously cool 
and invigorating. 
Yet one never comes 
from the morning 
bath unrefreshed ; 
and among the ladies 
and gentlemen who 
clustered about the 
hall of the hotel 
ready for an early 
jaunt, bright eyes 
and elastic tread al- 
ways marked sleep- 
ful nights—in spite 
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of heat that is tonic here, not depressant 
as with us when the dog star reigns. 

My friend, Dr. DeWolf, has lived so 
long on the island that he is quite Trini- 
dadian, and his pretty bachelor home at 
St. Joseph is as well known to visiting 
Americans as Government House. From 
its vine-embowered veranda the view ex- 
tends across the beautiful Caroni savanna 
a dozen of miles to Montserrat hills, that 
were then in holiday garb of scarlet. A 
more beautiful picture would be hard to 
find. Looking across the ancient town 
whose cathedral church was standing as 
now in the sixteenth century, the middle 
distance is of waving fields of sugar cane, 
shining golden in the sinking sun, with 
intersecting lines of darker foliage that 
mark where streams are running below 
the green level. 
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One of these is the Caroni, now a mere 
sluggish ditch swarming with cascadura, 
the savory fish whose flesh when eaten 
brings back the gourmand here to end his 
life—and caymans. Yet such trees 
those that make so pretty a feature in our 
picture, screened those banks when Sir 
Walter Raleigh pushed his armed _ boats 
up the river six miles from Puerto de los 
Espanoles, captured from the Spaniards 
their capital city without a battle, leaving 
behind him an English colony where he 
found a Spanish town. 

Still farther, the white chimneys and 
buildings of Saint Augustin estate were 
drawn clear against the green, swell fol- 
lowing swell of rich land in verdant waves 
that broke at last against the lower cliffs 
of Montserrat. Here the color changed. 
Mile after mile of these beautiful hills 
was covered with bois immortel, whose 
thick scarlet blossoms were massed by 





as 


distance so as to give the effect of a gor- 
geous sunset cloud resting upon them. 

But the color was not ephemeral. 
Brightest and most effective in sunshine, 
it still retained its sheen beneath the 
moon; and when middle green had dark- 
ened with the night, its red banner still 
shone clear over the valley and mingled 
with the evening sky in purplish light 
that was lovelier even than daylight’s 
scarlet. 

This peculiar effect exists nowhere else 
to my knowledge. I never saw it in 
Venezuelan scenery, although nature's 
flora is rich in our sister republic; and 
Trinidad may claim, I think, to be unique 
in searlet clouds that grow on trees. 

Up here, the air is purer than in Port 
of Spain, and more than once I drew a 
blanket over me towards morning, al- 
though the mercury remains at or near 
seventy degrees. Consequently the place 
is very healthy, as is the whole island if 
one is reasonably careful. It will not do 
to be exposed to night fogs or to indulge 
in prolonged dissipation, and then charge 
theclimate with being dangerous. Brown 
of Cleveland tried hunting alligators in 
the swamps by early moonlight, and al- 
most lost his life thereby with malarial 
fever—something like Texas dengue, only 
worse. Perhaps he thinks the climate 
bad. But there had been no epidemic 


of any kind in Trinidad for years, and 
with such rigid and enforced sanitary 
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laws as they possess, there is small danger 
of one. 

I watched my friend, the doctor, 
one morning as he held a vaccination 
matinee. 

The law requires the registrar of 
births to furnish each mother with a 
blank form, and that the parents shall 
present the child to a public vaccinator 
within six months thereafter under a 
small penalty. Notice is given of day 
and hour when he will be at his office 
to vaccinate, and a large attendance is 
certain. 

I had been wondering all breakfast 
time at the amount of style in the way 
of bright colors and brown babies in the 
garden, and when we went down to the 
office rooms, there were about a dozen 
women, as many babies and two or three 
men waiting for the performance. Some 
spoke Hindustani, and ‘‘ Salaam, sahib,” 
greeted us from them; some Spanish, 
and ‘‘ Buenos dias” was their salute; but 
what the rest said I could not make out. 
Every mother was dressed in all the 
finery she owned, with neck, arms and 
ankles decorated with strings of coins, 
having solid silver collars and bracelets 
of the same metal, bangles they call 
them, up to the elbows. And the babies 
were small copies of their mothers, lack- 
ing a few bangles and collars. 

As they were presented and deftly 
scratched, the doctor handed each her 
certificate, with an injunction in her own 
language to keep it carefully. One must 
be polyglot in Trinidad, unless of very 
tender age, when we all talk the same 
language, and these little tots, as neat 
and spotless of attire as if they were 
rich men’s heirs, cried lustily in the 
same perfectly intelligible tongue. 

Every one waited patiently her turn, 
and the bright interested faces were any- 
thing but servile in expression, while 
all were perfectly respectful. Evidently, 
the good doctor was their friend. 

It is a Roman Catholic town; and 
I climbed up Mount Calvary, with its 
stations marked by crosses, where upon 
Good Friday each worshipper on his 
way to the chapel above stops to pray. 
Over it all hangs a Spanish atmosphere, 
and but for the railway near and mod- 
ern dress, one of three hundred years 


ago. 
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Leading a few 
miles out from St. 
Joseph there is a 
white road, like that 
to Blue Basin, that 
looks exactly as if 
copied from a Mad- 
ras suburb, with 
bare-legged., white 
turbaned Hindus 
in flowing kapras, 
stalking solemnly 
along, turning nei- 
ther to the right 
nor left as the sa- 
hib’s carriage roll- 
ed by. Behind a 
hedge of tropical 
thorny plants a 
jungle of cane-field 
stretched for miles 
away, and in its 
thick recesses one 
might easily fancy 
elephants and hid- 
ing tigers. Thateh- 
covered huts of In- 
dian construction 
make little villages 
now and then, and 
in front of them, 
in the shade of 
small palms, nak- 
ed, bangled = chil- 
dren play at games 


unknown away 
from  Hindostan. 
Graceful, hand- 


some women, with 
clear-cut features 
and dignified man- 
ners, are here in 
numbers, dressed 
in national garb of 
white, with head 
covering that also conceals the shoul- 
ders, of brightest red. Some balance 
brass vases, that have come from Far- 
ther India, on their heads, and swing 
along with easy, strong gait that marks 
robust health. 

The sun shone hot upon the white road, 
and my pocket thermometer registered 
eighty-five degrees; yet a steady breeze 
drove discomfort away, and comfortable 
content reigned everywhere. Among all 
these people, not one held out a hand for 
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COOLIE WOMAN OF TRINIDAD. 


alms, and indeed, a beggar is a rarity. 
They are carefully protected, and their 
interests sedulously looked after by a 
special officer, Mr. Mitchell, who is en- 
titled Protector of Immigrants, appointed 
by the home government upon recom- 
mendation of the Governor. In every 
way these coolies are superior to blacks 
as laborers, and at the expiration of their 
terms of contract, often settle in their 
new homes, where they become wealthy 
and respected citizens. 
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At Tunapuna there is a pretty little 
Presbyterian Church, in charge of the 
Rey. John Morton, who is a representa- 
tive of the Canada Presbyterian Mission, 
and one of that band of devoted Chris- 
tians who carry into far lands the beliefs 
and hopes of our religion. He went to 
Trinidad many years ago as a visitor, 
and finding a most eligible field for mis- 
sion work, brought his family out to 
assist him. Before long he had acquired 
the Indian tongues, and is now possessed 
of wide-spread influence amongst the 
coolies, to whom he has proven a faith- 
ful friend. Ably seconded by his wife 
and family and other ministers of the 
mission, he has established native Chris- 
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ligion of Christ and for material advance 
in civilization. 

One of the prettiest excursions in the 
island is a visit to the famous Maraccas 
Valley and its cascade, which requires, 
however, some preparation in the way 
of horses. Starting from St. Joseph by 
carriage, the road wound in and out of 
rocky passes up the valley, becoming 
more rugged and difficult with every 
mile, and coming to an end at the cocoa 
estate of La Florida. Before arriving 
there, we had forded the Maraccas River, 
a dancing, pellucid mountain stream, no 
less than seven times; the scenery and 
vegetation growing more and more beau- 
tifulas we advanced. At one point where 

the river ran still for a little 




















tian churches at 
Tunapuna, San 
Fernando, Couva 


and Prince’s Town, 
with three hundred 
and seventy -one 
communicants in 
good standing, and 
also thirty - three 
schools, with a dai- 
ly average attend- 
ance of twelve hun- 
dred and sixty-nine 
children. 

Mr. Morton lives in a pretty house 
near the chapel, and it would be difficult 
to find a happier, more contented family 
than his, although far from relatives and 
native land. It is to such men and wo- 


men in all countries and times that the 
world is indebted for progress in the re- 


way, grew a great tree-fern, 
of which I made a photo- 
graph. It was some thirty 
feet high, with a trunk a 
foot in diameter, and long 
fronds of golden green, 
whose tracery was as deli- 
cate and perfect as that of 
any of its little Northern 
sisters that grow by New 














ALMAND WALK AND THE HINDU SUBURB. 


England shady waysides, and was one of 
the loveliest plants that I saw among 


garden of beautiful vegetation. Palms 
and samans, azaleas and cannas grew 


wild, with luxuriance 
liar to Trinidad, and 
was ornamented with 


and beauty pecu- 
almost every tree 
rare and valuable 
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orchids. Of the latter, I counted sixty 
varieties in the valley. 

At the cocoa estate, we mounted wait- 
ing horses and proceeded to the cascade 
a couple of miles farther on, with an 
encounter by the way. I had been talk- 
ing to Mr. Johnstone about snakes, and 
learned that there were two varieties of 
poisonous ones, a bite from either of which 
was surely and instantly fatal, and that 
they were belligerent enough to attack 
any one they met in the road. “If I 
should meet,” said he, ‘‘a matapire, I 
would abandon my horse and run for 
it. Probably he would not follow me 
far, and that would be my best chance. 
It would be too risky to attempt fighting 
him without a gun, for he can spring a 
long distance and a scratch would finish 
any man in short order.” 

Within ten minutes, I heard a rus- 
tling on the steep road-side, and saw an 
immense snake making frantic endeavor 
to climb up the hill. He was striped 
brown and gold, had a vicious looking 
eye, and was at least ten feet long. 

Preparing for a jump, I called to John- 
stone, just ahead, to look quick, and 
to my very considerable relief, he sat 
quietly watching the beast wriggle up 
and slide back again, and said, ‘‘ Never 
mind, doctor, that is only a cribo; he 
won't hurt you.” But I confess that I 
felt easier when his snakeship finally 
succeeded in reaching his hole and crawl- 
ing in out of sight. 

Beside the matapire, the coral snake, 
a pretty fellow with coat of deep scarlet, 
is the only dangerous one; but both 
must be rare; for in all my wanderings 
about the island, I never saw one. In- 
deed, the aforesaid cribo was my sole 
snaky acquaintance in Trinidad and no 
further introductions were requested. 

From several points along the way we 
caught glimpses of the great cascade, but 
were so sufficiently occupied in keeping 
the horses straight upon the steep slip- 
pery road, and in watching color effects 
on the hill-side across the ravine, that its 
full beauty came upon us unprepared. 

They sought it where the mountain brook 
Its swift way to the valley took : 

Along the rugged rocks they clomb, 
Their guide a thread of sound and foam. 
Height after height they slowly won : 

The fiery javelins of the sun 


Smote the bare ledge; the tangled shade 
With rock and vine their steps delayed. 
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A sudden turn revealed a deep valley 
closed by towering clitfs ; every face 
wreathed by clinging vines, flowering 
orchids and parasitic plants. Its pave- 
ment was of rough bowlders in such con- 
fusion as is made by an earthquake, 
amongst which trickled pure water from 
many springs, and across the vale, fall- 
ing sheer from the brink of the upper 
rock, a column of foamy water fell noise- 
lessly three hundred feet to where we 
were standing. 

Swaying to and fro with every passing 
air current, its lace shone with many 
colors where sunbeams caught it, or grew 
white against black background as clouds 
obscured the light. Like the Staubbach, 
it fell at last in dust, whose cool atoms 
struck our faces in a refreshing rain, or 
were driven hundreds of feet away with 
the changing breezes; and in humor a 
frisky sprite, it wandered at its own sweet 
will up and down the pass. At times a 
considerable cascade, the many dry weeks 
of summer had dwindled it to a mere 
thread waving in the air, a ladder for 
Undines to climb the cliff upon, at which 
we gazed with delighted eyes. 

Next to Port of Spain, San Fernando 
is the largest city in Trinidad, and in 
some respects is even more interesting 
than the capital in certain of the older 
portions. My first visit to the old town 
was upon the occasion of the second an- 
nual exposition of the Naparima A cricul- 
tural Society. 

His Excellency the Governoi ad sent 
me an invitation to accompany himself 
and party thither, and we left the station 
at about eleven for a run of forty miles 
by special train. 

There are few more genial hosts than 
Sir William, and the little journey gave 
a clear idea of the parts through which 
the line goes, aided by a series of running 
commentaries from the other gentlemen, 
to whose courtesy I am indebted for many 
facts. For about half the way, the scen- 
ery remains mountainous, and neat sta- 
tions have plenty of shade, for this is 
Arima, the well-watered—and there was 
little new to note. 

After that, the hills levelled down to 
a pretty rolling prairie, with evidences of 
recent changes on every hand, showing 
that this portion of the island is of subse- 
quent formation to the northern coast. 
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Views of the Gulf of Paria glistened 
more and more frequently through forest 
vistas until we emerged upon the beach 
beyond California station and were short- 
ly afterward in San Fernando. 

Here the party was welcomed by Mr. 
Mayor Guppy, as well known in the 
island as the governor himself, and driven 
to his pretty home on the hill for lunch- 
eon. Mr. Guppy is a naturalist, among 
his many other acquirements, and has a 
numberof curious nativeanimalsin cages. 
Here was a lapp, a sort of cross between 
ahog anda racoon, at least in appearance, 
a beast of peculiar ugliness and succu- 
lent flesh; a peccary, and several other 
other animals whose names are gone, all 
in very comfortable quarters amongst fra- 
grant flowers and shining croton leaves, 
where they seemed utterly out of place. 

The exposition was a revelation. Dur- 


ing the voyage down I had been read- 
ing Mr. Froude’s book upon the West 


Indies, and from his dismal accounts half 
expected to see this colony ina very bad 
way indeed. But after finding Barbados 
prospering in spite of Mr. Froude, with 
no evidences of relapse into barbarism 
perceptible, I lost faith in his prophecies ; 
and when I learned that his acquaintance 
with matters and things was acquired in 
a single day at Barbados and three days 
at Trinidad, with no other personal knowl- 
edge whatever of the islands or their 
capabilities, his statements grew to bear 
the impress of previous and advised pre- 
paration. Indeed, a second careful read- 
ing gave me the idea that they were 
suggested by a Gladstonian desire to 
attack colonial systems everywhere and 
thus aid home rulein Ireland. At least, 
that is the sole value that the volume pos- 
sesses for an unbiased traveler, who sees 
in itso many misstatements of facts that 
conclusions drawn therefrom are set 
down as unreliable. 

Instead of seeing a weakened govern- 
ment with lessening income over a colony 
that was lapsing into decay, I found an 
admirable system of rule well adminis- 
tered by a firm hand, anda country whose 
great natural resources were being stead- 
ily developed and increased by acontented 
people whose number is greater every 
year. 


The Blue Book, dated 30th of June, 


1887—the last issue—gives an increased 
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revenue over the previous year of over 
$100,000, with two thousand dollars less 
expenditure, and the Governor uses these 
words in closing his official report to the 
Crown: 

‘Generally the statistics comprised in 
the Blue Book under review furnish, 
I submit, indisputable evidence of the 
number and capabilities of the resources 
of this beautiful island, and establish 
the soundness of its financial position.” 

There does not seem much room for 
argument, once both sides are heard. 

This San Fernando Exposition, held 
in a neat building erected for the pur- 
pose, and attended by thousands of in- 
terested citizens, closely resembled our 
own county and State fairs. Not only 
were there many varieties of 
coffee, tobacco, cigars; sugars, molasses, 
spirits, asphalt and timber, but the ex- 
hibit included many and excellent speci- 
mens of home industry, showing that it 
was essentially a popular affair, aided 
and approved by all classes, and steadily 
growing in popular favor, something 
that could not obtain with an enfeebled, 
decaying race. From the expressions 
used by prominent citizens, I should 
judge that Mr. Froude’s career as a 
historian of the Windward Islands is 
likely to have arrived at a timely end. 

Of the many other delightful excur- 
sions about Trinidad that are enjoyable, 
there is only space to speak of one, 
which is, however, the most curious and 
interesting of them all. 

Leaving Port of Spain, one evening, 
we steamed down the gulf in a stumpy 
little boat to San Fernando, and took 
up our night’s quarters in a quaint 
hotel overhanging the sea, kept by a 
colored woman, who was herself a curi- 
osity. We were introduced with much 
ceremony by Mr. Johnstone, and Mrs. 
Glasson promptly told us how much 
better off we were under her wing than 
in the other hotel. ‘It is kept by a 
mizzable nigga, sah. I keeps hotel for 
de superiorities, sah, and dat ar man for 
de inferiorities.” With which compli- 
ment she proceeded to serve a dubious 
dinner, hovering about us all the time 
like a hen looking after her chickens. 

Up betimes in the morning and off 
again by the ‘‘ Arthur” for La Brea, 
where we arrived at ten o'clock, after a 


cocoa, 
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QUARRYING PITCH. 


rough encounter with surf 
that beats in there in an 
emphatic way, and the 
first step on landing was upon a beach of 
pitch. Sand and rocks and earth were ab- 
sent; only shining black pitch was visible 
everywhere. <A pleasant odor of asphalt 
filled the air around, barrels full of it 
stood in rows farther up the slope, and 
away through the little village wound a 
road leading to the famous lake, whose 
surface was smooth and hard; a natural 
asphalt pavement, kept in constant repair 
by a tropical sun. Boats were made fast 
to pins sunk in the pitch, or were drawn 
up on shore in a row awaiting employ- 
ment, loading vessels with the valuable 
material. There is no scenery, trees are 
searce near the landing, and a number 
of smoking chimneys emphasize the fact 
that a tourist’s business here is the pitch 
lake only. So, for that matter, is every 
one’s else. 

We were taken care of by Mr. Diefen- 
thaler, who gave us a good breakfast, and 
showed us afterwards a handsome ser- 
vice of plate sent him by the officers of 
the United States training squadron, in 








grateful remembrance of his heroic ac- 
tion in saving a good part of the officers 
and men from two of their boats which 
had been capsized near La Brea, in one 
of those squalls that arise so suddenly in 
these latitudes. 

It is over a mile from the village to 
the lake, and the midday sun reflected 
from a black road unprotected by trees, 
was very hot. Still, a steady breeze 
made the temperature bearable, and we 
rode out on the lake, where I set up my 
“amera and secured a number of nega- 
tives, which give a clear idea of this 
wonderful natural curiosity. It is called 
a lake only by courtesy. 

Right and left, a flat surface extends 
over forty acres of space, dull black in 
color and intersected every few rods by 
gullies or fissures whose sides fall in to 
a point four or five feet down, filled 
with sweet water, slightly flavored with 
asphalt. Here and there a few scrawny 
bushes mark where a little soil has been 
blown into a fissure and given them a 
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chance to cling, and a pole or two, half 
sunken, is a guide to forgotten excava- 
tions. There are no birds, no fishes in 
the water, and the whole scene is singu- 
larly desolate and uninviting. 

Near the edges, the pitch is so hard as 
to fracture with a blow, will support 
-arts that carry it away and feels as firm 
as a rock under foot. Yet it is possessed 
of a singular quality. If a heap of 
fragments is piled up, it slowly levels 
down flat again; and a great hole left by 
workmen engaged in quarrying it for 
removal, gradually fills until no trace is 
visible of the depression. Where my 
camera stood was apparently quite solid, 
but the short time needed to make two 
or three exposures proved sufficient for the 
tripod to make half-inch deep holes be- 
neath its weight where the feet had rested. 

Toward the center of the lake, this 
mobility increased until it assumed visi- 
ble speed, seeming to advance toward 
the middle with a motion like that of 
a land-slide—slow, steady and gliding. 
Here the ‘pitch grew so soft as to be per- 
ceptibly liquid and hot enough to char 
paper, yet devoid of adhesive quality. 
A stick thrust into the mass was with- 
drawn without any pitch adherent to it, 
and a ball could be moulded in the hands 
that remained quite undefiled. 

The amount exported last year was 
about thirty-six thousand tons, without 
the smallest apparent diminution of quan- 
tity, and it may well prove what it ap- 
pears to be, an inexhaustible source of 
future supply and of income to the 
colony. 

From the lake a lovely road brought 
us back to the village, winding between 
the richest display of tropical verdure 
I had ever seen, a natural pavement 


Wonderful 


through a natural park. 
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orchids blossomed on wonderful trees, 
gaily painted birds fluttered amongst 
wild flowers of gorgeous hues and un- 
known names, and clear brooks of sweet 
water wound their way down to the near 
sea between banks whose dark brown 
color told of pitchy origin; and when we 
emerged from those thick recesses upon 
the beach, our horses’ feet sounded hol- 
low as they swiftly trod a shore that was 
of the same material. 

Even under the sea it still exists, and 
possibly forms ocean's bed across to Ven- 
ezuela, upon whose shores, only a few 
miles away, similar deposits of like nature 
occur. The Indians had a pretty legend 
of its origin: 

Ages ago the place where is now the 
lake, was land of such marvellous fertility 
in yield of pine-apples, that it was chosen 
by the Chaima tribe for their home. Ac- 
tuated by some evil spirit, they began to 
kill the pretty humming-birds (*‘iere” 
in their musical tongue) although they 
knew them to hold in shining coats of 
feathers their ancestors’ spirits; and the 
Great Father, enraged at such impiety, 
sank their town and its people in a single 
night, replacing it with this monument of 
asphalt as a warning to future sinners, 

With this imperfect sketch of the 
Island of the Trinity, my readers must 
rest content; a magazine article will not 
permit more. If it shall give an impetus 
in that direction to any tourist or seeker 
after health who has not marked out 
a path for another winter holiday, it will 
have fulfilled part of its raison detre; and 
in conclusion, I can heartily say that of 
all sunny islands of the south, there is 
none whose perfect beauty, whose won- 
derful healthfulness and whose court- 
eous, cordial inhabitants make a more 
attractive winter home. 
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THE FIRST CAPITAL OF KANSAS. 
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HE traveler by the 
Union Pacific Rail- 
way who crosses the 
State of Kansas sees, 
not far from Fort 
Riley, and a little 
more than a_hun- 
dred miles from the 

Missouri State line, 
the ruins of a stone structure standing 
alone on the hillside which slopes to the 
Kansas River. Around this ruin are 
green hills ; and glimpses of fertile val- 
leys in the neighborhood, as the train 
rolls on, give some idea of the beauty of 
the surrounding country. The building 
which stands thus isolated on the hill- 
side is an historical monument. It is 
all that remains of the city of Pawnee, 
the first capital of Kansas. 

There are, perhaps, not many living 
who, like myself, are’ familiar with all 
the brief history of Pawnee. Its life 
was not long, but it saw some stirring 
scenes. On its soil took place a mem- 
orable encounter in the war between 
slavery and freedom, in which for the 
time slavery was worsted. My tender 
age prevented my being an actual wit- 
ness of all that encounter; but I heard 
so much about it from those nearest and 
dearest to me, that it seems to me as 
though every incident of the contest 
must have passed before my eyes. I 
was a girl but eight years old when my 
parents took me to Pawnee. But my 
father and an uncle who accompanied 
us were animated by a love of freedom, 
nor was my mother one whit behind 
them. They were bent on Kansas being 
a free State, and to assist in that holy 
work they thought no efforts nor pri- 
vations too great. We children heard 
nothing else talked about. It was the 
atmosphere in which we lived and 
breathed. We shared the enthusiasm 
and apprehensions of our elders. ‘‘ Mis- 
sourians ” and ‘‘ Georgians ” were names 
that struck terror to every child’s heart. 
I thought no greater ill could befall me 
than a visit from them. They appeared 
to my imagination, hideous monsters to 
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be feared. And such was not the feel- 
ing of children alone, for many grown 
persons were scarcely more courageous 
when a visit was expected from the 
bloodthirsty supporters of slavery. The 
scenes of those days made an indelible 
impression on my mind, and after the 
lapse of more than thirty years I still 
vividly recall the exciting events when 
at times it was uncertain whether life or 
death would be our portion. 

My parents were among the earliest 
emigrants to Pawnee. The city—for 
thus, in confident anticipation of its 
future, it was called—was but a short 
distance outside of the land reserved for 
Fort Riley. Through the town ran the 
military road, made and kept in repair 
by the United States, for transporting 
troops and supplies to the forts along 
the route. This was the only traveled 
highway in that part of the Territory. 
Near this road was the first house built 
on the town site, erected by a man 
named Knapp. The second house was 
built by two brothers named Clutz, who 
were warm friends of Governor Reeder. 
Those two houses were of logs. Buta 
stone building, to be used as a store; was 
begun by one Wilson, sutler at Fort 
Riley. He never finished it, but never- 
theless, rented it in its imperfect condi- 
tion to a broker by the name of Garret, 
who there kept a store, which was much 
frequented by the Indians. For reasons 
to me unknown one of the brothers shot 
an Indian in broad daylight, and, jump- 
ing upon the murdered man’s pony, 
hurried away, closely followed by mem- 
bers of the tribe. He evaded his pur- 
suers near Oskaloosa, and escaped into 
Missouri. 

The different tribes of Indians made 
Pawnee a general stopping place on 
their way to and from the hunting 
grounds, and sometimes camped there 
for weeks together. 

As soon as it became generally known 
that Pawnee was to be the capital of the 
Territory, the tide of immigration began 
pouring in, and in less than six weeks 
hundreds of men had _ pitched their 
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tents, invested their money, and gone to 
work with a will. Business began in 
earnest. 

Every where were seen shingles, artisti- 
cally lettered in chalk or charcoal, each 
recommending the goods or talents of 
some one to the resident and traveling 
public. 

All day long the cheerful sounds of the 
broadaxe and hammer were heard. Trees 
were felled, logs hewn, clapboards made, 
and house-raising parties dotted the land 
with sheltering places. Every hour there 
arrived new recruits, weary, hopeful wan- 
derers, who had staked all to gain all. 
Some of them were accompanied by wives 
and young children; others had come 
alone to make a home for the wives and 
children they had left behind. 

As these tired and worn travelers 
crossed Three-mile Creek, and rounding 
a little knoll, set their eyes for the first 
time on the lovely valley, in which 
Pawnee stood, it seemed to them a haven 
of delight, in which they would gladly 
pass the remainder of theirdays. Asif by 
magic there sprang into existence a minia- 


ture city, full of life and full of hope. 
Early in the spring of 1855 the govern- 
ment began work upon a building to be 


used asa Legislative Hall. Its dimen- 
sions were about thirty by fifty feet, two 
stories high, with one room above and 
one below. In the ruins, as they may be 
seen to-day, is a large hole in the top on 
the west side, and many suppose it to have 
been made by a cannon ball. But thisis 
not so. Thisirregular opening was never 
filled-in, as the building was occupied 
before completion; it was used as a pass- 
age for carrying stone and mortar to the 
desired height. , 

The rough inside walls were unplas- 
tered, and presented quite a contrast with 
the comfortable rooms of the present 
body of Kansas lawmakers. 

The floors were made of unplaned cot- 
tonwood, unnailed to joists; and when 
one end of a board was stepped upon the 
other would fly heavenward. The desks 
were plain, unpainted tables, of three by 
five feet, with boxes, nail-kegs, or any 
convenient article as seats. Tu be sure 
there were a few pine chairs, but the 
governor found his very uncomfortable 
before he was through presiding over 
that hot-headed, rabid assembly. 
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Near the Capitol building stood the 
house of Governor Reeder, a large two- 
story roomy mansion—a mansion it was 
called—for thus it appeared to many a 
tent-covered dame. To be sure it was 
built of logs, but these logs were the 
largest, longest and smoothest in all the 
region round about. The military road 
divided these two public houses, the Gov- 
ernor’s home and Legislative Hall. 

The Capitol building was fast assuming 
its desired proportions, but thosein charge 
feared the day set for the Legislature to 
meet would find the Hall unfit for occu- 
panecy. Every available man was pressed 
into service, working early and late, for 
in those days we heard not of eight hours, 
nor of ten, but the hours of labor were 
from early dawn till darkness. 

The great issue of the day was thor- 
oughly discussed; high-sounding and ill- 
flavored words were hurled at opposing 
parties, and an occasional set-to resulted 
in tired muscles, black eyes and broken 
noses. Still all these were only the fore- 
runners of the disturbances that were to 
take place when the Government officials 
came to assume command, and the Cap- 
itol was in possession of fraudulently 
elected legislators. 

Great curiosity was evinced to see the 
Governor and staff, as was but natural. 
Yet a still greater interest was felt about 
the work they were coming to do. Con- 
jectures were made, opinions expressed, 
but no one guessed they would do noth- 
ing. 

Nearer and nearer drew the day for 
the Legislature to meet, and still the 
building was not ready for them. It was 
hurry from morning till night, and the 
end seemed yet far off. 

On a certain Saturday evening it be- 
came evident to the contractors that 
Sunday work would have to be done on 
the morrow, or the hall be without floors 
for the Legislature. 

Pawnee, though on the frontier, was 
a Sunday-keeping community, and some 
hesitation was felt about continuing the 
work on the next day. The completion 
of the hall, however, was felt to be an 
act of necessity, and the workmen did 
not intermit their labors on the Sunday 
which followed. But this Sunday work 
had a ludicrous result. When the Mis- 
souri ruffians who had elected them- 
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selves members of the Legislature ar- 
rived in Pawnee and heard what had 
been done, they immediately became 
very pious, and held up their hands in 
holy horror at the profanation of the 
sacred day. ‘‘ Why,” said one of them 
after the Legislature assembled, ‘‘ did 
not the Almighty slay these wicked men 
in the midst of their infamous work ?” 
‘“Why, O Lord,” said another, ‘‘ dost 
Thou withhold Thy vengeance?” They 
put it forth as a good reason for aban- 
doning the building and adjourning to 
Shawnee Mission. One fiery advocate 
of slavery who came to Pawnee at- 
tended by his slaves, and threatened the 
lives of those who wanted to make Kan- 
sas a free State, said, in the course of a 
lengthy speech: ‘‘No good law could 
ever be enacted within the four walls 
that had witnessed such desecration.” 
Then looking around as though he 
really feared that some awful judgment 
was about to fall on those present, 
he roared out, ‘‘Gentlemen, break not 
God’s commandments.” 

The Governor and. Representatives 
were the guests of the city of Pawnee. 
People came in from adjoining claims, 
and work was generally suspended. Ex- 
citement ran high, the men hardly tak- 
ing time for sleep or nourishment. The 
resident portion of the population was 
in favor of free-State principles, while 
the visiting law-makers were never tired 
of expressing themselves for slavery, 
and came armed to the teeth to enforce 
slave laws. 

These visitors brought with them their 
tents and camping outfits, for hotel 
accommodations were scarce in that new- 
made city. They also had their slaves 
to wait upon them, and were given 
to contemptuously snubbing those not 
thus provided with the necessaries of 
life. 

The majority of them were aware of 
their exalted position, and acted well 
their part. 

And so the two great parties met, free- 
State and pro-slavery, with the former 
far in the minority. Had it not been 
for Governor Reeder’s inborn sense of 
honor, of right and of justice, this little 
handful of men could not have ‘had 
even an opportunity to express their 
views. 
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S. D. Houston, Representative from 
Riley County, was the only active free- 
State man on the floor. 

The pro-slavery party had the con- 
trolling power, and passed measure upon 
measure over the Governor's veto. 

The question of adjourning to Shaw- 
nee Mission became the absorbing topic. 
The overwhelming free-State element 
that predominated at Pawnee would act 
as a check on their work—the work they 
came determined to do. They were sur- 
rounded by antagonistic influences, and 
these they would have to change, for 
they feared the consequences. 

Governor Reeder used every effort to 
prevent the adjournment, but within a 
week they passed over his veto a resolu- 
lution adjourning to Shawnee Mission, 
and thither they went at once, where 
they were only four miles from West- 
port in Missouri. 

During the week the Legislature was 
in session occurred the first and only 
Fourth of July ever celebrated in Paw- 
nee. The celebration was of such a 
tempestuous nature that no inhabitant 
of that city ever desired to see another 
celebration of the day. 

When the Capitol building was aban- 
doned, when all was quiet within the 
walls that had so recently echoed 
with loud dissensions, curious parties 
entered the sacred precincts and investi- 
gated the interior. The rough door 
swung back upon its iron hinges, dis- 
playing to the intruders a room full of 
confusion and disorder. 

Everything appeared as though the in- 
mates had hastily gathered together their 
most valuable belongings, and departed 
with all possible speed. Torn pamphlets, 
scraps of papers, and rubbish of all de- 
scriptions were scattered about. A careful 
scrutiny of these bits of tell-tale articles, 
resulted in the astounding revelation, 
that a majority of that first body of law- 
makers could not write, but made their 
marks opposite their names. 

During Governor Reeder’s stay in 
Pawnee, his course of conduct was of 
such a nature as to endear him to the citi- 
zens; and it was with regret, deep and 
lasting, that they bade this truly conscien- 
tious man farewell. 

He afterwards visitea the place, and 
was ever received with honor and respect. 
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But with the pro-slavery party he 
proved to be anything but a favorite, and 
when it became necessary for him to flee 
from the Territory it was as a disguised 
woodchopper. Aboard a Missouri River 
steamer, at Jefferson, he sat complacently 
on his saw-horse, watching the angry 
scouting party searching the vessel for 
him. Although giving no outward signs 
of his inward feelings, he must have 
had many misgivings as to the success 
of his plans for escape. 

News came slowly back of the doings 
of the Legislature at Shawnee Mission, 
but not until the passing of the ‘ Mis- 
souri Code of Laws,” did the people 
become thoroughly aroused. Not till 
then, did they understand the trouble 
that was in store for them. 

They said, ‘‘ Not while our tongues are 
left in our heads, not while we breathe 
the free breath of heaven, will we cease 
to exert our influence for right. Let 
them fine, imprison or kill us; we fear 
none of them.” 

When the Capitol building could no 
longer be called such, when it was aban- 
doned by those for whom it was built, all 
movable articles were taken to the upper 
story and storedaway. The lower story 
was then occupied jointly as a carpenter 
shop and a lodging-place for the tran- 
sient public. 

The upper story was used as a dwell- 
ing by Mr. Morris, one-half being parti- 
tioned off for a bachelors’ club. The 
clubroom was often the scene of hilari- 
ous meetings. Mock Legislatures were 
held, and the members, supposing them- 
selves taking part in realities, and im- 
agining opposing foes, threw whatever 
came first, hitting whom it may, and 
the morning found the ground below 
covered with broken glass-bottles, and 
all the movable furniture the room con- 
tained. 

Mr. Morris shortly after taking pos- 
session, received an injury, that resulted 
in dislocating his hip, and until forced to 
leave at the point of the bayonet, was 
strapped upon a mattress laid upon tables 
used by the Legislature. Probably this 
was the best use that wasever made of 
them, at least the most humane. 

The Reverend Blood, Congregational, 
Rey. Charles Lovejoy, Methodist, Home 
Missionaries stationed at Manhattan, 
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alternated in holding religious services 
in the upper story at the earnest request 
of Mr. and Mrs. Morris. Ministers in 
those days combined some trade with 
their labors, in order to get the necessi- 
ties of life. One of these divines cleared 
quite a profit from the products of his 
little dairy. 

A man named Booth, with a slave, 
kept the ferry that afforded access to 
the beautiful valley across the river. 
He came to the place with quite a large 
sum of money, and as security against 
theft, hid it at the foot of a certain cot- 
ton-wood tree, but afterwards forgot 
which one. He spent days in digging, 
but all to no avail. Nodoubt the money 
is still there, long hidden from the eyes 
of man, and centuries hence may be 
unearthed, offering new food for the 
antiquarians. 

In September, 1885, an election was 
held in the room occupied in July by the 
Legislature. Judges and those in control 
of the affair were scattered about at 
desks, with little attention to decorum or 
ceremony. 

Excited men rushed hither and thither 
—the resident free-State portion being 
much incensed at the manner in which 
the whole affair was managed, but feel- 
ing powerless to prevent the influx of the 
illegal votes brought there by the pro- 
slavery party. 

Two dollars a head were charged each 
vote, and the free-State voters refused to 
accede to this unjust demand, and held 
their election on another day : pro-slavery 
one day, free-State another. 

My parents occupied the upper floor at 
this time, and the noise and confusion 
nearly frightened my mother to death. 
Her brother was with the mob, for this is 
what it was, and she feared harm might 
befall him, knowing that it was nosecret 
that brother and husband were leaders in 
the free-State party. She sat upon the 
floor of her room, near the stair-landing, 
listening with breathless interest toevery 
word. 

I, too, felt within me, that all was not 
right, and crouched upon the steps, look- 
ing about over the crowd of excited men, 
trying to keep my eyes on my father 
and uncle, the former resting upon his 
crutches. Soon the crowd closed about 
them, and hearing their voices in angry 
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expostulation, and fearing, I know not 
what, I rushed down, and on through the 
throng, all unawares that I had caused 
acommotion. Men stopped, looked down 
on me, gave way for me to pass through, 
not knowing who I was, where I had 
come from, or where I was going. On 
I pressed until I grasped the hands of 
my uunele, and then realizing what I had 
done, begged for father and uncle to go 
away. 

‘* Go to your mother,” came as a com- 
mand from the voice of my father; 
‘‘ this is no place for you.” 

One elderly man, pro-slavery by the 
way, said: ‘‘God bless the little girl; 
God bless all little girls,” and in a low 
voice, full of home-sickness and _ love, 
said: ‘‘ [have another at home.” Another 
voice said: ‘* Let her stay ; we will do her 
no harm; her presence will do good.” 
And so, perched upon a great hogshead, 
I remained throughout, until darkness 
scattered each and every one. 

So closely was the history of Fort Riley 
connected with that of the City of Paw- 
nee in 1855, that I cannot speak of one 
without touching upon events connected 
with the other. 

During the winter of 54 and °55, Major 
Montgomery, commander at the Fort, 
proved himself to be a true friend of 
humanity. Tothestarving settlers, who 
had located on adjoining claims and were 
driven hither and thither by savage tribes 
of Indians, he issued rations, and by his 
thoughtful generosity helped them in 
many ways. 

His successor, Major Ogden, took 
command during the following sum- 
mer. He came from Baltimore, leaving 
his family behind. During his short 
stay, he gained the love and respect of 
all over whom he was placed. Always 
kind and considerate, he soon gained 
complete control over his men. A word 
from him was the law of love. 

A man from Cincinnati, by the name 
of Sawyer, had the contract for erecting 
barracks, stables, and other buildings at 
the Fort, and he sent to Cincinnati and 
St. Louis for mechanics. 

The last reinforcement of workmen 
brought with them the cholera, which 
soon spread and became epidemic. 
Labor was entirely suspended, and 
those who did not fly from the dread 


disease were employed as nurses, until 
they, too, were laid low. 

Doctor Simms, the Fort surgeon, hur- 
ried away, leaving the poor unfor- 
tunates without medical assistance. The 
commander sent to Manhattan for a phy- 
sician. Doctor Whitehorn answered the 
summons. He worked early and late, 
and to him is much gratitude due. He 
afterwards became Assistant Surgeon. 

Chaplain Reynolds—who grew old in 
the Fort’s service—sent his family away, 
but remained behind to work for the 
sick and soothe the pains of the dying. 
Mr. Wilson, the sutler, locked his store, 
put his family into an ambulance, jump- 
ing in afterwards, and hurried away. 

Major Ogden went about among the 
death-stricken patients, never resting, 
but devoting every moment to caring 
for those who were beyond hope. He 
offered high wages to the citizens at 
large, as nurses, and even then sufficient 
help could not be had to dig graves for 
the decaying bodies. The dying men, 
in frantic efforts for relief, broke open 
the door of the sutler’s store and carried 
out whiskey in hats, boots, or anything 
their hands could rest upon. The long, 
wide balconies that surround the bar- 
racks to-day, were then covered with 
the dying and the dead, who, no longer 
able to stand the stifling heat within, 
had crawled out upon these porches, 
hoping to find a breath of cool air, and 
there breathed their last. P 

Agonizing shrieks rent the air, and 
death groans were heard at every corner. 
Major Ogden never wearied nor lagged by 
the wayside, but all day long brushed the 
cold damp from the brows, and listened 
to the last messages of the dying. 

One morning he felt himself within 
the grasp of the dread destroyer, and 
sending for a citizen who had become 
his able assistant in caring for the sick, 
to him Major Ogden confided his belief 
that his time was short, but enjoined 
secrecy as to his sickness, to avoid a 
panic among the men. 

Towards noon he died. Those accus- 
tomed to seeing him on his hourly 
rounds of duty, missed him and begged 
to know the worst. 

They reasoned, ‘‘ Of a surety he must 
be dead, or our good commander would 
be with us.” 
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Towards night the fact of his death 
could no longer be concealed. ‘‘ Major 
Ogden dead!” passed from mouth to 
mouth, the last sentence many ever 
uttered. 

All was confusion, not only at the 
Fort, but in Pawnee and the adjoining 
settlements. Everywhere were evidences 
of grief. 

As darkness was approaching, Mr. 
Morris, with the assistance of Mr. 
Joseph Myer, lowered the body of 
Major Ogden into his grave. Those 
two men, who had done many noble 
deeds, were physically unable to endure 
another hour’s work, so they went to 
their homes weary and sad of heart. 

A modest monument was afterwards 
erected to the memory of Major Ogden 
upon a high knoll at Fort Riley. 

Buta hard fate was in store for Pawnee. 
The sturdy defence of freedom by its 
citizens had given much offense to the 
authorities at Washington. The town 
where such a manly struggle had been 
made for law and order, and which it 
was evident would become a rallying 
place for all who desired to see Kansas a 
free State was odious to the supporters of 
slavery. It was, therefore, determined 
to wipe Pawnee from the face of the 
earth. For bringing about that result 
there was ample legal machinery, and 
no delay was made in putting that ma- 
chinery into operation. 

In the original survey for Fort Riley, 
which had been accepted at headquarters 
at Washington, a tract three miles square 
had been laid out for the Fort Reserva- 
tion. But now President Pierce ordered 
a new survey for the Reservation of ten 
miles square, which made the site of 
Pawnee and miles of the surrounding 
country Government property. Rumors 
of this new survey reached Pawnee as 
the summer was drawing toaclose. The 
people resented this gross injustice, but 
they were powerless. Many had invested 
all they had in making improvements and 
preparing for another year. 

One day in September, as evening was 
approaching, a squad of mounted troops 
rode into Pawnee. They came to give 
official notice that the site of Pawnee had 
been taken for the use of the Government 
and all of its citizens must vacate their 
homes on or before the tenth of October. 
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Many refused to listen to the grievous 
words of the officer in command and shut 
themselves in their dwellings. But this 
course availed them nothing. On every 
house and structure in the place was 
found next morning tacked to the door 
a placard headed ‘* Proclamation,” and 
signed ‘‘ Franklin Pierce, President of 
the United States.” The angry people, 
in their rage and despair, pulled down 
the placards, tore them into shreds and 
stamped upon them. But unfortunately 
that did not help the matter in the least. 

On the next day the Quartermaster at 
the Fort made the lower story of the 
Capitol building a commissary depart- 
ment. 

The officer in charge told Mr. Morris, 
who was still occupying the upper story, 
and was strapped to his bed with an in- 
jured leg, that he would hold him respon- 
sible for the goods beneath. This so 
enraged his friends, that they at once, 
although late at night, carried him and 
all his household goods to the vacant 
house of Governor Reeder. 

The following morning found every 
man scouring the country for shelter for 
his family, or for the family of a friend. 
Some abandoned log huts were found, 
and these were soon taken possession of. 

And so the days passed by. 

The three weeks of grace were almost 
over, and the much dreaded tenth of 
October would soon be upon them, with 
all its possible horrors and attending 
miseries. The fall rains prevented much 
progress in the work of getting out logs 
and building houses; still every fair hour 
was made the most of. 

The ninth of the month found many 
still in their homes, if homes these houses 
could now be called. But they reasoned, 
‘Surely, we will not be turned out; 
leniency will be shown us, for we are a 
part of the Government.” 

What good were the vacant houses, 
except to be pulled down orburned? And 
yet the men who had built them, who had 
invested their hard-earned money in these 
rough sheltering places, were driven out, 
with no place to lay their heads, with no 
protection from the coming winterstorms ! 

At midnight of the ninth, a few of 
the men feeling reckless, concluded to 
have some fun, even though to-morrow 
would be all sadness. Collecting tin 














pans, cow bells and every article by 
which could be made a noise, they went 
to the house of a man named Knapp, 
and, at a given signal, commenced to 
play upon these musical instruments. 
Knapp had retired, feeling nervous about 
the morrow, and had but just fallen 
asleep when he was awakened by this 
unearthly noise. Without dressing, and 
but half awake, he quickly arose, and 
falling upon his knees, begged of “Angel 
Gabriel ’—for this he supposed his vis- 
itor to be—‘‘ to let him alone until morn- 
ing, and he would surely vacate.” 

The night of the tenth found a few 
families still in Pawnee. Sickness had 
prevented some from leaving, and utter 
impossibility to finish or get shelter 
kept the rest prisoners. 

Then it was that the troops came 
down from the Fort, and committed the 
outrage of pulling the houses down over 
the people's heads. When Mr. Morris 
moved out of Governor Reeder’s house, 
the families of Knapp and Mably moved 
in, as it afforded them better shelter. 

The soldiers threw ropes around the 
upper story and pulled it over on the 
ground, causing the women and chil- 
dren to rush out into the cold, with only 
their night-clothes on. 

Going to the house of Mr. Dixon, the 
soldiers found him away. Mrs. Dixon 
was sick in bed with an infant three 
days old. 

The soldiers were ordered to take hold 
of the mattress and carry her out on 
the prairie, just over the line of the Re- 
servation. She begged and implored to 
be left alone, but it was useless. On Mr. 
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Dixon’s return, he brought her back to 
her home. But the soldiers again find- 
ing her, took her out, setting fire to 
the house behind them. The little in- 
fant survived all this, and is a woman 
now. 

So the supporters of slavery had their 
revenge, and Pawnee was in ruins, with 
but one whole house, and that the Cap- 
itol building. This was full of all kinds 
of provisions. 

The people who had staked their all 
in Pawnee were outcasts, living in holes 
in the ground, log huts and tents, with 
the cold, freezing weather upon them, 
with their children crying for bread, 
with their cattle dying about them. Can 
we find heart to condemn them, if the 
spirit of retaliation took possession of 
them ? 

One morning the officers at the Fort 
were informed that the Commissary at 
Pawnee had been pillaged, and all the 
stores of provisions were gone. 

No one knew where these things had 
disappeared, and no one ever told. 

Little by little the people carried away 
the boards, doors and windows, and used 
them in making their houses more com- 
fortable. Some of those driven from 
Pawnee located just east of the Reser- 
vation, laid out a town and named it 
Ogden. The logs from Governor Reed- 
er’s house were hauled to Ogden, and 
converted into a house that can be seen 
to-day. 

And thus it is that the stone building 
which stands not far from Fort Riley is 
all that is left of the City of Pawnee, 
the first Capital of Kansas. 





AN INDIAN 


The red deer swims the shining lakes, 
Up foaming falls the salmon leaps, 
The wild sheep halts on dizzy steeps, 
The swans are northward flying. 
With laughing voice the rivers run, 
Their billows flashing in the sun: 
It is the moon of sprouting grass, 
A thousand warm sweet breezes pass, 
Through lofty pine-tops sighing. 


| IS winter home the bear forsakes, 





LOVE-SONG. 


With bounding steps the antelope 
Springs lightly down the mountain slope ; 
To verdant plains the bison hies, 
The eagle mounts the morning skies, 
And all the birds are mating. 
With life and joy all things are bright, 
Come forth, my love! my soul's delight, 
Thy wigwam’s folds throw wide apart, 
For thee, oh dear and tender heart, 
Thy lover true is waiting. 


E. M. Allen. 








A SUMMER EPISODE IN WASHINGTON. 


BY 


FASHION, which in most cities follows 
the ‘‘course of empire,” has in Wash- 
ington capriciously drifted northward, 
leaving the West End, between Penn- 
sylvania avenue, with that air of gentil- 
ity which is, in America, the result of 
the associations of more than one gen- 
eration. 

Here the houses, large, with gardens 
at the back and sides, are high upon 
grassy terraces, whence, looking south- 
ward between two rows of trees, one 
sees the river, bounded by the hills of 
Virginia. 

In summer the sun blazes upon the 
asphalt pavement, upon the deserted 
streets, quiet save for the cries of the 
itinerant fruit-venders, and upon the 
blank walls of closed houses. 

On a hot July day, in the cool aad 
shady back parlor of No. 19— F street, 
sat three old ladies, the Misses Lauder- 
dale, in petticoats and sacques. 

A gentle breeze came in the long south 
windows, opening upon a porch, fanning 
their grey curls as they sat rocking and 
sewing. 


ANNA VERNON DORSEY. 


Between the sisters there was a family 
likeness. Miss Jane’s wrinkled face was 
softened by suffering; Miss Lyddy’s was 
more negative in expression, while Miss 
Alice was the handsomest of four sisters, 
of whom the youngest, Miss Jo, a clerk 
in one of the Government departments, 
was the sole support. 

Miss Alice, who had been a belle dur- 
ing the administration of Taylor, when 
she had refused many advantageous 
offers, was occupied in making for her- 
self a gay gingham gown, with a twinge 
of conscience in indulging a love for 
youthful colors and styles. 

Life-long intercourse is apt to engen- 
der an intimate knowledge of mutual 
thoughts and’ opinions which is not 
favorable to conversation. Little was 
said as the chairs kept a rhythmic rock- 
ing. From the street came the softened 
recitativo of the crab man: ‘‘ Aint 


talkin’ “bout Dimmycrats—aint talkin’ 
*bout *Publicans. 
crabs!” 

‘“‘T hear a carriage across the way.” 
**T expect 


Talkin’ ‘bout devil 


said Miss Lyddy, listening. 








, 
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‘tis Miss Townsend going for a drive 
with her beau.” 

She and Miss Alice stole into the par- 
lor and, slanting the Venetian blinds, 
peered through them. 

A moment later they resumed their 
seats. 

“Don't you think he looked at her 
very tenderly ?” said Miss Lyddy. ‘“‘I 
declare it did me good to see them. Sis- 
ter Alice, did you notice the way Miss 
Townsend had the lace fixed in her 
body, in a sort of pointed yoke? That 
would look very pretty on your ging- 
ham.” 

‘“Tehut, no! I'd look like an old 
said Miss Alice, figuring the 
tempting effect to herself, notwithstand- 
ing. 

The front door was opened by a latch- 
key. 

‘**Jo’s early,” said Miss Jane. ‘It 
must be a half-holiday.” 

Into the room, peaceful with that re- 
pose which had been the lot of the sisters 
for years, and which they regarded as 
the precursor of a yet more peaceful 
change, entered an element of tragedy, 
in the person of a short, dark woman, 
who dropped into a chair wearily. 

Her face was pallid with heat and 
emotion. Untying her bonnet with a 
quick movement, it fell to the floor, 


goose,” 


while she sat, her mouth twitching 
nervously with premonition of ill- 
news. 


‘It's come!” she said. ‘‘I’ve been 
discharged !” 

There was an interval of appalled 
silence as the full significance of the 
blow struck them all. It had fallen at 
the worst time, when most of their 
friends were absent. 

“This comes of being a slave to a 
government without gratitude!’ Miss 
Jo rose and paced the room. ‘For 
twenty years I have slaved on a pit- 
tance. Our father fought for the coun- 
try, and now, because we have no 
influence to bear, no powerful politician 
to support my interests, I am turned out 
like an old horse—to starve when I have 
wasted youth and strength in my drudg- 
ery. Heaven knows I did not mind it 
for your sakes, but it is hard—hard!” 

‘‘Bear it patiently,” said Miss Jane. 
**God will provide!” 


‘“Yes; but the Bible doesn’t say that 
He will provide political influence, does 
it?” asked Miss Jo, sharply. ‘‘ There 
is Miss Betts, in the same division, who 
sat at my desk, a mere chit of a girl, 
and because she has a friend in some 
Western Senator, she has been promoted 
to a twelve-hundred-dollar clerkship to 
enable her to buy real Valenciennes 
edging for her wedding outfit. The 
truth is,” she continued, bitterly, ‘‘that 
it is unnatural and wrong that all of us 
should be unmarried, with neither chick 
nor child to care whether we live or die.” 

Tears rose to Miss Lyddy’s eyes; she 
considered this an unkindness to Miss 
Alice, who was the only one of them 
who had ever had a serious admirer. To 
her gentle nature there was no misfor- 
tune so cruel as that her sister should 
forget their habitual courtesy and affec- 
tion toward each other. 

Miss Alice mechanically folded up the 
unfinished dress, the glaring colors of 
which were offensive to her now, laid it in 
a drawer of the bureau, and walked beside 
Miss Jane, who was looking very weak, 
the excitement telling on her feeble 
frame. 

‘* My dear Jo,” she said, ‘* let us face 
the matter quietly, and see what can be 
done. Wewill have demands enough in 
the future upon our tempers and strength. 
Is there no one in town to whom you can 
apply?” 

‘*No one at all,” answered Miss Jo, 
somewhat calmed and reproached by her 
elder sister’s quiet manner. ‘‘ We will 
have to wait until Congress opens and 
Senator Savage comes back. Four months 
and four people to feed on nothing, God 
help us!” 

‘* Not as bad as that. The house be- 
longs to us, and we have the rent of Mrs. 
Chase’s room, twenty-five dollars. There 
is no chance of selling the house now, 
even at a sacrifice, I suppose?” 

‘‘No, nor of renting rooms. People 
that are not going away can get houses 
to take care of for nothing. We must 
economize,” said Miss Jo, hopelessly add- 
ing to herself, ‘‘ on nothing,” and looking 
at Miss Jane, whose delicate health re- 
quired wines and nourishing food. 

‘*The servant must go at once,” said 
Miss Lyddy, ‘‘ and we can live on potato 
soup. They say it is very nourishing.” 
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‘“None of you are strong enough to 
work except me,” said Miss Jo. ‘I will 
go out to-morrow and see if there is any 
chance of re-appointment or plain sewing 
to be had.” 

Miss Jane’s lips moved in some silent 
aspiration. ‘‘I cannot live long,” she 
thought, with a feeling of great calm, 
blaming herself for being a weight upon 
the ‘‘girls.” ‘‘ At least,” she said aloud, 
“‘do not let us forget that we can 
pray.” 

The afternoon sun had sunk behind a 
neighboring wall and there was a dense 
shade in the room. A bird chirped among 
the vines, and the breeze cooler with the 
evening brought the perfume of honey- 
suckles from the porch. 

The four quiet figures sat motionless, 
rapt in retrospection of far distant youth 
and forebodings of the future whose dark 
decline seemed to have begun in the in- 
creasing stillness and dusk. 

* * *. * * 

Agnes Townsend, in the intervals of 
being fitted for new costumes preparatory 
to leaving for the North, found several 
alleviations to the tedium and heat of the 
city from which most of her friends had 
flown. Many of the men of their set whose 
business still detained them in town 
dropped in after dusk, and in the cool of 
the mornings she and her younger sister, 
Natalie, drove around in their village 
eart. They were generally accompanied 
by Mr. de Silvio of the Brazilian legation, 
who was quite at their disposal at 
all times, being devoted to Natalie, who, 
though only seventeen and not yet ‘‘ out” 
in society, was allowed during the sum- 
mer the privileges of a young lady. 

In the third story, where they held 
complete sway, it was very pleasant to 
throw open the suite of rooms and lounge 
in a hammock with a novel from the 
Library of Congress. 

Agnes had been very fond of reading 
during her school days, and she was glad 
to be able to indulge a taste for which 
the season’s round of gaieties left her no 
leisure. 

One day, at luncheon, after she had 
just finished reading Kingsley’s ‘‘ Alton 
Locke,” and was feeling the healthy glow 
of sentiment and promotion of the moral 
circulation resultant therefrom, her father 
looked up from his newspaper and said: 
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‘*T see among the list of those discharged 
yesterday from the departments the name 
of one of the old ladies across the street.” 

‘*Whata pity,” answered Mrs. Towns- 
end, absorbed in a discussion with Natalie 
as to the purchase of a new parasol; ‘‘it is 
their only support, but I suppose they 
have a great many friends. You might 
havetwo lace covers for it,” she continued, 
turning to Natalie. 

“*The lot of these persons in govern- 
ment employ is a very depressing one,” 
said Mr. Townsend. ‘‘There is no re- 
ward for personal merit, and a man is 
apt to be turned adrift after a life of faith- 
ful service. If the government of this 
country ever falls out of the hands of 
stock-jobbing politicians into the power 
of the educated class we shall have a pen- 
sion system which will embrace the de- 
partment clerks who will hold office as 
a life tenure, dependent solely upon good 
conduct and efficiency.” 

He was a small, dark-bearded man who 
gave the impression of having employed 
several days upon attaining his majority 
in formulating opinions upon every sub- 


ject in the universe, since when they had 
suffered no change. 
Having delivered this oracularly, he 


retired from the rostrum 
paper. 

The conversation opened to Agnes 
new vistas into the life around her, 
which she had seen before purely from 
a standpoint of society. 

Half of the indifference to the suffer- 
ing surrounding us is the result not 
so much of unkindness of heart as of 
want of imagination. With our ‘‘ mind's 
eye” turned inwardly, we are so bound 
in egoism that we fail to enter into the 
lives of others who thus appear mere 
automata—not actuated by the same feel- 
ings and emotions. 

Her imagination once stimulated, Ag- 
nes began with interest and sympathy to 
notice the course of events in the oppo- 
site house. 

One morning there were two signs at 
the window: ‘‘Rooms for Rent,” and 
‘For Sale; Inquire Within,” the colored 
girl disappeared, and in the early morn- 
ings one of the old ladies would steal in 
with a little basket of provisions, which 
were no longer brought by the grocery 
wagon. The ice wagon also ceased stop- 
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ping, and at every meal Agnes thought 
with a twinge of conscience of what she 
feared was the meager portion of her 
aged neighbors. 

Like most girls with good impulses 
she had passed through a period when 
she was persuaded that her vocation in 
life was to alleviate some of the misery 
of which she read. 

Resolves to be a hospital nurse or a 
member of some religious community 
had vanished before the claims of her 
family and society; but she felt a recur- 
rence of the desire to bring happiness 
into the lives of others when she saw 
night after night the dreary house, lit 
only at times by the solitary light of a 
candle or lamp, and guessed the silent 
tragedy of proud destitution that was 
being enacted within its dark walls. 

She said nothing to anyone of what 
was passing in her mind, but after two 
weeks of increasing interest, she one 
day decided to go to see the old ladies, 
and find if there was any help she could 
give, making a bowl of wine jelly an 
excuse for the visit. This was placed on 
a waiter, and carried over by a footman 
whom she preceded. 

It was about six o'clock in the evening 
when she rang the door-bell. The shut- 
ters were closed, and she had time to 
notice that the paint was off and the 
whole front needed repair, before the 
door was opened by Miss Alice. 

‘‘Tsabelle has gone out, so I came just 
as I was,” she explained, throwing open 
the parlor blinds, The impotent white 
lie was pitiful as a revelation of pride 
which would suffer any deprivations be- 
fore making it known to the world. 

‘*Mamma sent this to Miss Jane. How 
is she now ?” 

“It is so kind of you. Sister is not 
well to-day; the heat is very trying. I 
will take it to her,” said Miss Alice. 

Agnes had time to take in the room, 
the heavy square furniture, striped mat- 
ting, the piano evidently never opened, 
dotted here and there as well as the eta- 
gére with bric-a-brac and valuable curios 
brought by their father, the Captain, 
from his travels. One or two handsome 
Chinese vases which she remembered, 
had disappeared and she suspected their 
sacrifice. 

“T have brought you a‘ rose,” said 
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Miss Alice returning. ‘Sisters ask to be 
excused.” She looked to Agnes thin and 
tired, but her manner was as full of 
gentle dignity as ever, and her interest 
as to their movements for the summer 
genuinely and unaffectedly kind. 

‘*You will have such a pleasant sum- 
mer, my dear,” she said. ‘‘It is so good 
for you young people to enjoy your- 
selves. Age and sorrow come soon 
enough.” 

Agnes felt ill at ease at the current 
of suppressed trouble underlying the 
conversation, and because of her inabil- 
ity to break through the conventional 
manner which had become habitual, and 
express the sympathy she felt. 

She had risen to leave when Miss 
Jo entered. ‘‘Good evening,” she said. 
‘Sister, Mrs. Chase has given up her 
room. She is going to the country.” 

Miss Alice sank into a chair, and a 
moment later said with a plaintive half- 
smile: 

‘Miss Townsend, you must excuse 
these family affairs for we are in great 
trouble; my sister has lost her office.” 

‘*T know,” said Agnes, relieved of her 
burden of constraint. ‘‘I am very sorry. 
Is there anything I can do to be of 
assistance? ” 

‘‘Nothing,” said Miss Jo, unless you 
hear of some one who wants plain sew- 
ing done or to rent a room or buy a 
house. Child, listen to an old woman: 
You are rich now but if you are ever 
thrown on the world do any thing hon- 
est before you go into a government 
office. Marry some good, kind man even 
if he isn’t romantic. Look at me, after 
twenty years of hard service when I am 
no longer able to learn any other bus- 
iness, turned off without the warning 
they give to servants.” Once started she 
told the whole story. 

‘“ Why do you not go to the Secretary? 
He is very kind and polite!” asked Ag- 
nes. ‘‘I received with his daughter once 
or twice last winter, and he is a perfect 
gentleman. Surely there never was such 
a hard case as yours.” 

‘‘Oh, my dear,” answered Miss Jo, 
wearily, ‘‘ there are hundreds of the same 
kind. We have no better claim than 
many. It isnext toimpossible to see the 
Secretary without a lot of red-tape pre- 
liminaries, and even if I did there would 
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be nothing to urge except our necessities. 
I remember having heard aspeech of his 
to the effect that it was wrong to use pub- 
lic office as a means of dispensing private 
charities.” 

Hedged in by difficulties of which, in 
her circumscribed life, she had not sus- 
pected the existence, Agnes felt miserably 
baffled. 

‘There is little that a woman when she 
is old and ugly can effect,” said Miss 
Alice humbly. ‘‘ If I were as young and 
pretty as you are—as I once was—my 
pleadings might have weight. But now—” 

Agnes bade them good-bye apologeti- 
cally with a feeling of shame at their 
gratitude for such a trifling service, and, 
what seemed to herself, her selfishness in 
leaving sad, worn old people to face a 
dreary future while she went back to an 
idle existence of pleasure. 

At intervals during the rest of the day 
Miss Alice’s words recurred to her with 
the persistency of an agreeable truth: 
“If I was as young and pretty as you 
are.” It even seemed to her that they 
carried some other meaning, a suggestion 
that she herself might go to the Secre- 
tary, which seemed a Quixotic and im- 
possible idea, a thing so much out of the 
common run as to stamp her as eccentric 
and peculiar. In the evening Mr. de 
Silvio and two other gentlemen, one of 
them bringing his banjo, came to call, 
and between the music and gay talk she 
had quite forgotten the impression of 
the day before she went up-stairs, falling 
asleep amid a rhodomontade of nonsense 
from Natalie wafted from the adjoining 
room. She awoke with the sound of 
rising wind. Through the night which 
had weighed heavily with the stillness 
of intense heat, winds, meeting from all 
quarters, brought breaths of cool fresh- 
ness. Rising, she went to the window 
and stood filled with awe and the sensa- 
tion of one awakening from a long sleep. 

The skies had darkened and masses of 
dim vapor floated through the blackness 
lit from the east by the upward glare of 
the city’s lightsin which the white shaft 
of the Washington monument towered 
like a ghostly index finger pointing up- 
ward to the irresistible elements. 

It was past midnight. Houses loomed 
darkly against the sky, trees strained to 
and fro, and the clouds, as they shifted 
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rapidly overhead, revealed glimpses of 
abysmal blue where stars shone. When 
the heavens again became but a shadowy 
mystery through which an unseen force 
rushed she seemed to hear the sound of 
the shuttle of the Fates, weaving over 
the earth the destinies of mankind. 

The night seemed to purify her soul 
with its cool breath, and she saw clearly 
her relations to the eternal and the capa- 
bilities for good which lay within her 
power and to which the whirl of gaiety 
that had absorbed her attention had 
blinded her. We live from day to day 
lost and deadened in a dream-world of 
routine and excitement until suddenly a 
flash of God’s light strikes us, the world 
and ourselves become realities and the 
underlying purpose of our being is seen 
in its degradation of non-fulfillment. 

Across the street a lamp burned in the 
third story and over it bent Miss Jo, sew- 
ing by the feeble light. 

Agnes felt the closeness of their joint 
humanity, and the pathos of the woman 
sitting amid the silence of night and 
sleeping multitudes, wearily working to 
support those she loved. What better 
claim had she to lead an idle useless ex- 
istence than thousands of others? 

The rules and conventionalities which 
had bound her seemed petty and shame- 
ful; she determined to go to-morrow to 
see the Secretary, and, unknown to any 
one, to seize an opportunity for good 
which seldom fell to her power. Full of 
resolutions and plans for executing her 
design and happy in a wave of self-effac- 
ing emotion she lay awake while Miss 
Jo sewed on thrcugh the silent watches 
of the night. 

* * * * * 

The world looked clearer and fresher 
the next morning for a cool breeze blow- 
ing from the river. Agnes was in a 
state of suppressed excitement at the pros- 
pect of carrying out her design; fearful, 
knowing herself of old, that her unusual 
interest and courage would subside before 
the hour of its realization. 

She had ordered the 


cart for four 


o'clock, and began her toilette at two amid 
a running fire of comment from Nata- 
lie, who was lying in the hammock, lazy 
and curious. 

Arranging her hair, she was disgusted 
with her appearance. 


As usual when she 
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wished to look particularly well, her 
face was colorless and her eyes'small and 
heavy. She surveyed her image for a 
moment, made a grimace of disgust, 
and laid down the brush with a sigh. 
‘* Natalie, did you ever see such a mon- 
ster of ugliness? Tell me, honestly, if 
I were not your sister and you met me, 
would you think me good-looking or 
not?” 

Natalie straightened her slender dra- 
peries and fixed her long, brown eyes 
seriously on Agnes’ face: 

‘*Do you want to know really and 
honestly the whole truth? Well my 
dear, I should say with my usual acute- 
ness: Here is a girl, very stylish and 
aristocratic, pretty blonde hair and reg- 
ular features, eyes grey and not very 
large, a pale face. Altogether a rather 
colorless person! Now, you are angry 
at the truth ! What a change ! Positive- 
ly you are pretty. You need interest to 
make you alive. If I were like you I 
should stick pins in myself, anything to 
keep excited. In that new gown you 
look like a fashion plate. Go! Keep 
the rendezvous with the fascinating and 
mysterious stranger who will eventually 
prove to be a barber. Farewell!’ 

Agnes dismissed the groom, preferring 
to drive herself. Engrossed in rehears- 
ing the speech which she fancied. she 
would make to the Secretary she hardly 
felt the heat of the sun through her 
light parasol. She tried to recall her 
impression of him deduced from a con- 
versation of half an hour at a reception, 
but could remember nothing except that 
he was a gentlemanly person who had 
paid her several compliments. These, 
however, must have been very subtle, 
for she could not remember the words. 

She selected one of three little negroes 
on the curb-stone’ in front of the house 
to hold the horse, and rang the door-bell 
with an air of assumed bravado. 

The white silk blinds in the front were 
drawn, and an air of absolute quiet fore- 
boded that the Secretary had followed 
his family to Newport. There seemed 
a fatality against anything unusual oc- 
curring in her life. She was prepared to 
drive home again without having ac- 
complished her mission, and experienced 
a feeling of relief when a subservient 
mulatto man informed her that the Sec- 


retary was at home, took her card and 
ushered her into the drawing-room. 

Here there was a subdued white glare 
from the top blinds, which were opened. 
The hangings had been taken down and 
the suite of three rooms extended in 
a half-lit vista of linen-covered furni- 
ture. She walked to the long mirror 
and surveyed her full-length figure 
critically. 

Lights from above are very unbecom- 
ing. Without doubt her costume of ecru 
India silk, and white sailor hat, was dis- 
tinguished and irreproachable, but the in- 
evitable tournure at the back, the slender 
curve of her waist and a general air of 
being ‘‘ washed out” depressed her. She 
felt that Natalie had been right, that she 
was like a fashion plate, and that it was 
impossible for so stereotyped a person to 
effect any change or influence. 

With a sigh she sat down with her 
back to the light, hearing, with an actu- 
al fluttering of the heart, a foot-step in 
the hall. 

The Secretary, large and portly with 
an iron-grey moustache, looked coolly 
composed in a seersucker suit. He had 
just come from the bath, had finished 
his dinner and held in his hand the last 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

He shook hands with her saying : 
‘*Miss Townsend, this is a delightful 
surprise. You have not left this ‘deserted 
village’ then? My family have flown and 
I am once more enjoying the privileges 
of bachelordom.” 

‘‘We are going to Bar Harbor, day 
after to-morrow,” said Agnes. This was 
very different from what she had imag- 
ined and she was irritated that he had 
not more the air of a stern power to be 
conciliated. What she wished to say 
seemed out of place with the exchange 
of common-places. 

‘* And in the meantime you find the 
city a dreary spot, like most young ladies, 
without Germans and receptions ? Prob- 
ably, however, there are ‘mitigating cir- 
cumstances.’ Ha—ha!” : 

She felt positive contempt for a man, 
who, holding such a high position, in- 
volving almost power of life and death, 
over any number of dependants, could 
be so facetious and frivolous. 

The Secretary was endeavoring to 
place her at ease, barely remembering 
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her as a rather pretty girl who was not 
remarkable for anything in particular. 

He was a man of cultivated taste and 
it was pleasant, after the freshening 
medium of the bath to sit opposite her, 
cool, dainty and in tone with the room. 
He was curious as to the object of her 
visit, and amused at her embarrassment 
evinced in the stiffening of her shoulders 
and the suppressed mobility of her feat- 
ures. 

‘It is unutterably stupid,” she said; 
‘*but one has time to read, which is im- 
possible during the season, though the 
heat is fiendish.” 

There was a moment of embarrassing 
silence, during which a hand-organ began 
to grind ‘Sweet Violets.” 

‘* Can I assist you in any way ?” asked 
the Secretary, kindly. 

**Yes—no. That is, I wished to tell 
you. There is a very sad case that I 
am sure you would be glad to know 
about. Four old ladies are dependent 
upon their sister, who has been employed 
under your department for twenty years. 
The other day she lost her office, and 
they have no other support. It is awfully 
sad. There was nothing they could do; 
so I thought, may be, you would help 
them.” 

Returning to the self-consciousness of 
her first season, she felt herself losing 
ground of earnestness in the obscuration 
of her real self under a mask of manner 
and society jargon she was powerless to 
prevent, resulting from a cowardice of 
the nerves. 

His manner changed. There was a 
curious elevation of one side of the 
moustache, well known to his subordi- 
nates. Taking out a pencil and note- 
book, he said: ‘‘The name, please ?” 

‘‘Miss Josephine Lauderdale, of Mary- 
land.” 

‘“Thank you. I shall have the case 
investigated, and, if possible, restore her 
to office. It is very kind of you to take 
an interest in those old ladies. Why is 
it ?”’- He began to look at her more at- 
tentively, and smiled approval. 

Humiliated by the praise which seemed 
to place her mission in the light of osten- 
tatious charity, she was conscious of 
talking to two people: to a middle-aged 
man, who, still wishing to please women, 
was deferentially complaisant, making 
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concessions which the official would not 
fulfil. 

- Rising and holding the back of the 
chair, she said: 

‘*Ah! sir, if you only knew the hope- 
lessness of these poor old ladies. They 
make no sign or sound; they are very 
proud, and so sweet and gentle to one 
another, though they suffer. What can 
they do? Miss Jo has worked faithfully, 
and there is nothing left them now but 
starvation, because they have no in- 
fluence. You can prevent the injustice, 
and I felt sure you would if you knew.” 

Hundreds of such cases came before 
the Secretary; custom and policy had 
hardened him to petitions, most of which 
it was impossible for him to grant. 

He noticed, however, the flush rising 
to her cheeks, and that her voice and 
bearing were fraught with a graceful 
eloquence and excitement. 

He again took out his note-book. This 
time the official was dominant and in 
earnest. 

‘*Miss Lauderdale, of Maryland,” he 
said. ‘* Who is her influence ?” 

“It was so long ago, I don't know. 
She has been in office all these years!’ 

‘“There was a civil service examina- 
tion ordered. She may have failed to 
pass that, or have lost time ?” 

‘** No; there had been no examination, 
and she has gone every day, rain or 
shine. You will have the power of 
giving such happiness. Oh! please give 
Miss Jo back her office!” 

Forgetting herself, she made a natural 
gesture, clasping her hands, a tear at the 
world’s injustice glittering on her cheek. 

The tear settled the matter for the 
Secretary. 

‘She is positively lovely,” he thought, 
and said aloud: ‘‘ What is the address ? 
Now, my dear Miss: Townshend, rest 
easy; your friend shall have her office.” 

“‘T can never thank you enough.” 

““Oh, yes,” he laughed. ‘‘ Promise 
to talk to me for another half-hour 
sometime next winter, when you are 
surrounded by whipper-snappers. See 
how your gratitude will fade and be- 
come a bore.” 

She held out her hand to say good- 
bye, and he deferentially stooped and 
kissed it, helping her into the cart and 
standing on the steps as she drove off. 
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The sunlight was striking the house- 
tops as she drove down Connecticut 
avenue, and the sidewalks were filled 
with business men and clerks returning 
to their homes. The sky seemed bluer 
and brighter than before. She felt that 
people were looking at her and asking, 
‘* Who is that handsome girl?” She sat 
upright, holding the reins; gratified 
vanity and the knowledge of having 
performed a secret good act causing a 
pleasurable elation of superiority, which 
lasted all evening. 

* * * * %* 

Three mornings after this, Miss Lyddy, 
answering the postman’s ring, took with 
trembling hands a large envelope sealed 
officially and directed to Miss Josephine 
Lauderdale, and burst into the back 
room, where Miss Alice and Miss Jo 
were sitting. Miss Jo opened and read 
it while the others sat in suspense, watch- 
ing every muscle of her face. 

The hopeless sorrow of the aged is sad- 
der than the wild despair of youth, which 
seeks relief in action. A change was 
visible on their features, an intangible 


deepening of shadow and age. Friends 
had been kind in sending trifles, and 
there had been temporary relief in the 
shape of plain sewing, but suspense for 
the future had worked irretrievable rav- 
ages. 

Miss Jo dropped the letter on the 
floor. 

‘*Thank God!” she said, ‘‘I have been 
reappointed,” flinging herself on the bed 
and hiding her face in her hands. 

Miss Lyddy and Miss Alice looked at 
each other for a moment. Then Miss 
Alice, with a determined and disgusted 
air, pushed aside the coarse cotton skirt 
she was making for a colored woman, 
walked to the drawer and extracted a 
bundle of pink and blue gingham. 

‘*Sister,” she said, ‘I think I will 
make the yoke like Miss Townsend's.” 

But Miss Lyddy had hastened to im- 
part the good news to Miss Jane, whose 
chair had been placed in the shade of the 
garden, where she sat with her hands 
folded, watching the swallows flying in 
and out of the shining ivy-leaves cover- 
ing the brick wall. 
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THE SARATOGA MONUMENT. 


BY ©. H. 


RITONS never turn 
back,” was the proud 
boast made by Gen- 
eral John Burgoyne 
when, in 1777, he had 
fairly started on his 
campaign for the di- 
vision and subjuga- 
tion of the American 
colonies. Probably 
the most momentous exception to the 
maxim that ever occurred was his own 
defeat, retreat and final surrender. The 
place where he turned his brave troops 
over to General Gates on October 17, 1777, 
is now marked by a massive and lofty 
monument, interesting in design and 
sculpture, and one of the most important 
of its kind in the country, marking, as 
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it does, the climax of the Revolutionary 
War. The memorial, begun in 1877, is 
now virtually completed ; its three bronze 
statues of the leading American Generals 
and sixteen of the tablets designed to 
illustrate the interior are in place, and it 
needs only to be better known to become 
frequently visited. This work of art, of 
national character and interest, will soon 
be dedicated, with impressive ceremonies, 
on which occasion the President and Cab- 
inet, the Diplomatic Corps, a specially- 
invited delegation from France, several 
Governors of States, prominent orators 
and deputations of military are expected 
to be present and participate. 

The little village of Schuylerville, at 
the site of the monument, stretches along 
and under the heights on the western 
bank of the upper Hudson, where that 
stream separates the counties of Saratoga 
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and Washington. It lies twelve miles 
east of Saratoga Springs, and was called 
the village of Saratoga in Revolutionary 
days, but was afterward named in honor 
of its most illustrious citizen, General 
Philip Schuyler. 

A busy trading mart of some two thou- 
sand inhabitants, it is not remarkable in a 
region noted for thriving villages, with 
wide shaded streets, handsome school- 
houses, churches and public buildings. 
The Champlain Canal winds a gleaming 
line between the village and the river, 
and as it stretches along the low, alluvial 
plain embodies the idea of Goldsmith’s 
picturesque line: 


The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale. 


The place may be reached from Sara- 
toga Springs by a branch of the Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel and Western Railway, 
which follows the valley of Fish Creek, 
the extremely crooked stream that con- 
veys the waters of Saratoga Lake to the 
Hudson. From other points of the com- 
pass the only means of access is by stage. 
Fort Edward, on the north, is the nearest 
point on the ‘‘D & H,” while Mechanic- 
ville is the nearest railroad station on the 
south. As both points are located on the 
river it is only a question of a few years 
when a railway, passing through Schuy- 
lerville, will connect them. At Green- 
wich, five miles to the eastward, is another 
railroad affording connection with Troy. 

Whatever the point of entry to the 
little town, one cannot well miss the sight 
of a tall, gray shaft, crowning the heights 
above, and looking in the distance not 
unlike the monument at Bunker Hill or 
the obelisk in Central Park. 

Arrived at the monument, one finds a 
work of noble and elegant proportions, 
rich in sculptural effects and architectural 
ornament, and with an interior as attrac- 
tive as the outside. But Nature presents 
a still more attractive invitation to the 
loiterer than the fine handiwork of the 
artist, and we leave the monument for a 
while to yield to the charm of the val- 
ley, the river and the distant hills and 
mountains, 

The railroads whisk the tide of travel 
away from the upper Hudson at Troy and 
Mechanicville, and diverting it to Ballston 
or Saratoga on the west, or to Cambridge, 
Bennington, Greenwich, or Salem, on the 
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east, leave a long stretch of the river 
valley that is comparatively virgin soil 
to the pleasure-seeker. Rich in tradition 
and in beautiful scenery there is no reason 
why this region should not yield as fine 
a product to the artist, the poet, or the 
idler as the fertile bottom-lands do to the 
Dutch farmers. The Hudson, that a few 
miles below takes on itself the character 
of grandeur and noble usefulness of the 
dignified matron, here, above the reach of 
commerce, wears the enchanting charm 
of virginity. With scarce a ripple it 
winds around many an island crowned 
with sycamore, elm or alder; combs its 
silvery tresses in the overhanging wil- 
lows, and holds with artless grace its 
gleaming mirror to reflect many a pretty 
bit of shore or island, Dutch-roofed home- 
steads or wild ravines. 

As one recalls the experience which 
this valley underwent one hundred and 
eleven years ago, the panorama spread 
before us wears a new significance. The 
spires of Greenwich, the hamlets of Fort 
Miller Bridge and Clark’s Mills, the fer- 
tile farms of Easton, across the river, 
even the silent mountains, cease to inter- 
est, except as they recall that earlier, 
wilder scene of conflict and triumph. 
As the mist rises from the river it seems 
to hide the commonplace aspects of to- 
day, even to blot out the hamlet at our 
feet; while the glamor of tradition and 
the light of imagination invest the scene 
with an interest that involuntarily quick- 
ens one’s pulses. 

What a glorious, natural trap it was 
into which Burgoyne marched his glit- 
tering columns! Here in this vast, 
natural amphitheatre, stretching fifty 
miles or more east and west, north and 
south, from the Green Mountains to the 
Kayaderosseras, from the Adirondacks 
and Lake George hills to the Mohawk 
and Catskills—suggesting, as some sup- 
pose it was, a great inland sea—what 
better place could there have been for a 
decisive rally and a decisive victory for 
Independence? 

Had Burgoyne known or appreciated 
the temper of the colonists in this region, 
sons of the followers of Miles Standish 
or Roger Williams, as -well as hardy 
Scotch or sturdy Dutch; had he known 
that the beacon-fires on Willard and 
Bald mountains could summon such an 
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array of farmer soldiers, he would not 
have talked lightly in the London clubs 
of ‘‘ parading through America with ten 
thousand men.” Even the encireling 
mountains seem to conspire to resist 
and to hem in an invader. The 
numerous wooded ravines, gullies 
and intervales that line the upper 
Hudson offer admirable opportun- 

ities for successful defence, and 
retreat if necessary ; while the 
high grounds back of the river ; 
afford great advantages for artil- | 
lery and for flanking an enemy } 
pursuing, as Burgoyne did, the 
low road along the river. These | 
natural advantages, with the fact | 
that the enemy’s movements 
could be plainly watched from 
across the river, contributed 
greatly to the success of the 
Americans at the battles of Be- 
mis Heights and Stillwater. 
Military students would find a 
suggestive subject in compar- 
ing the expedition of Burgoyne 
with Sherman’s march to the 
sea. Both were undertaken to 
divide and subdue a rebellious 
country, wnile the main force 
of the enemy was watched by 
the chief commander.  Cer- 

tainly that region should be 

interesting to soldiers, which 

was not only the scene of mo- 

mentous battles, but gave to 

the two great wars on this 

continent thousands of gallant 

soldiers and two such typi- 
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cally able, honest and high-minded offi- 

cers as General Philip Schuyler and Gen- 

eral George H. Thomas. To add to such 

an interest is the fact that the monument 
Vou. VITI.—27 





























was a source of much pleasure to General 
Grant while he lingered on Mount Me- 
Gregor, and one of his last excursions in 
his rolling chair was to the eastern out- 
look, where he could get a good 
view of the shaft. 

For so important a battle-field, 
Saratoga was strangely neglected 
up to its centennial in 1877. While 
the lichens grew and the stone 
colored with age on the monu- 
ments at Bunker Hill and other 
Revolutionary battle-fields, Sara- 
toga had searce a rude tablet or 
inseription. The ‘ old battle- 
ground,” as it was called, was in- 
deed a theme for old men to talk 
of occasionally, and its traditions 

were treasured with pride by the 
country folk around. Yet few 
made a special visit to the field, 
though born within sight of it, 
unless a long absence from the 
scene gave them new apprecia- 
tion of its importance. 

Sir Edward Creacy, in his his- 
torical work, ranks Saratoga in 
the fifteen most decisive battles 
of the world’s history. George 
William Curtis, speaking on 
this spot, October 17, 1877, the 
centennial anniversary of the 
surrender, aptly defined its im- 
portance when he said: ‘‘ The 
scattering volley on Lexington 
green swelled to the triumphant 
thunder of Saratoga, and the re- 
verberation of Burgoyne’s fall- 
ing arms in New York shook 
those of Cornwallis in Virginia 
from his hands.” Several in- 

cidents of the surrender and 
battle mark the spot 
as peculiarly memor- 
able. ‘* Yankee Doo- 
dle,” though written 
some years before, 
by an Englishman, 
was first played on 
this ground as an 
American = martial 
air; it being sug- 
gested as a cheerful 
tune for the paroled British army to 
march to, as they crossed the river en 
route for their point of embarkation at 
Boston. It was also on this ground that 
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the first regularly made silken American 
flag was unfurled in the army; the Stars 
and Stripes taking the honored place of 
the Cross of St. George in leading the van 
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of civilization. Here English conquest, 
unbroken for hundreds of years, received 
the decree: ** Thus far and no farther!” 
No wonder that ‘‘a fast-sailing vessel” 
(and it made a wondrously swift pass- 
age even for these days) was fitted out 
for France; that the messenger rushed 
breathless into the presence of Franklin 
and the other Commissioners at Passay ; 
that France gave her alliance; that 
Washington's great heart was cheered, 
and Yorktown made the result a foregone 
conclusion ! 

Standing by the monument, the scene 
of the surrender, celebrated by Fitz- 
Greene Halleck as the ‘‘ Field of the 
Grounded Arms,” lies spread beneath 
us. As we look up the valley we may 
discern where the British army crossed 
the Hudson, September 13, a short dis- 
tance below the Fort Miller Bridge Falls. 
The river widens just below the falls, 
forming Willis’s Eddy, a popular fishing 
resort. Again contracting, it flows on, 
and is soon joined by the waters of the 
Batten Kill, or Ondawa Creek. The exact 
place of crossing is fixed at a point some 
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eighty rods northwest of the present 
residence of Mr. Yates Rogers. The 
latter, whose grandfather lived on the 
farm at the time and was a member of 
the militia, delights in showing visitors 
the entrenchments thrown up to cover 
the passage of the river. They are three 
hundred feet long and from four to six 
feet high, and are now covered with 
scrub pines. Within thirty years the 
wooden platforms, built for the British 

“annon, were visible behind the en- 

trenchments. The Americans paid the 

British their compliments in the shape 

of a number of six-pound balls thrown 

across the river at this point. Persons 
now living have heard from the elder 

Mrs. Rogers’s lips the story of her tac- 

tics during this bombardment. Alone 

in the house with her child, and having 
been warned by General Fraser, she 
improvised barricades of mattresses and 
feather beds and retired, it is presumed 
in good order, to the cellar as her safest 
stronghold. The British camp at this 
point—now Clark’s Mills—was on a flat 
or intervale north fo the sawmill. It 
is said that the fine crops still grown 
there are partly due to the location of 
the camp and the slaughter-pens of Bur- 
goyne. The survey of a railroad from 
Schuylerville to Greenwich, by way of 
the Dionondehowa Falls, passes through 
theentrenchments. Directly opposite the 
monument the eye rests on the heights 
on the eastern bank of the Hudson, 
extending from what is known as the 
‘*Big Hill” to the ‘‘ Hog’s Back,” near 
the Batten Kill, which were fortified 
and defended by General Fellows at 
the time of the surrender. Nearer, one 
gazes down on the village and the 
plain, the site of Fort Hardy, where 
the British stacked their arms, and on 
the Schuyler house and other old Dutch 
farm-houses. 

The Marshall house, in the cellar of 
which the Baroness Riedesel found shel- 
ter during the American cannonade, still 
stands near the north end of the village. 
Eleven cannon-balls passed through it. 
One of them relieved the British surgeons 
of a task by carrying away the only re- 
maining leg of a Sergeant Jones as he 
lay on the amputating table. These are 
but a few of the reminders of the cam- 
paign that still exist. 
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Many another, broad, Dutch-roofed 
manor-house that witnessed the advance 
of Burgoyne, is still standing in the val- 
ley of the upper Hudson. Sheltered by 
stately trees, time has dealt gently with 
them, flowing unheeded like the silent, 
glassy stream in front of their doors. 
How naturally the Dutch took to these 
low, rich alluvial flat-lands; so suggest- 
ive of the old Netherlands, even in their 
occasional overflow! There could be no 
more charming drive than the ‘river 
road” to-day. And as one passes under 
the long lines of poplars or willows an 
occasional glimpse may be caught of 
some damsel, leaning over a half-door, 
whose face Burgoyne might swear was 
the same that looked askance at him as 
he clattered past with his red-coat grena- 
diers! 

The Bemis Heights battle-ground is 
about seven miles south of Schuylerville 
and nine miles south-east of Saratoga 
Springs; and will be found a most in- 
teresting and picturesque objective- 
point for a drive. In starting from 
Saratoga Springs, the tourist passes 
down Union Avenue to the lake, 
crosses the bridge and skirts the shore 
until are reached the ruins of the 
Cedar Bluff Hotel, where the road 
starts off easterly up the hill. After 
a winding and hilly drive, afford- 
ing many fine views, he arrives at 
the Quaker Meeting-House. From 
here to the river the ground is all his- 
toric. Not far beyond it on the left 
one catches a glimpse of Breyman’s 
Hill. Turning to the left, the first 
house on the right stands on the orig- 
inal clearing of Freeman’s Farm. In 
the woods across the road still remains 
an old road made for Burgoyne’s artil- 
lery. The sleepers of a bridge over 
the great ravine were also recently 
visible. Traces of breastworks even 
now mark Breyman’s Hill and two tall 
pines wave over the ‘ great redoubt,” 
where Fraser was buried. The Neil- 
son house, which was the headquarters 
of General Poor and Colonel Morgan, 
is still standing. In it Lady Acland 
found her wounded husband. Cannon- 
balls, buckles, short German carbines, 
swords and other relics may still be found 
on the battle-ground or in the houses of 
neighboring farmers. One farmer re- 


cently brought a load of wood to Schuy- 
lerville, in one stick of which were twelve 
grapeshot. Indeed, a farm-house within 
ten miles of the battle-ground may be 
considered poorly equipped if it has not 
an old Revolutionary cannon-ball on 
which to crack butternuts. 

There are many advantageous points 
for overlooking the battle-field which 
extends on both sides of a ravine, brook 
and intervale or low flat, near the river, 
and stretches back in a large semi-circle 
that includes many low hills, bluffs, 
clearings and intersecting ravines and 
gullies. Nothing could be quieter and 
lack more in suggestion of combat as one 
stands to-day and looks over the field 
with the peaceful river as the key to 
the picture. Gazing over the extent of the 
battlefield, recently, a prominent officer 
of the Civil War said he was surprised 
that such comparatively small armies 
could have occupied such extended lines 
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and fought over so much ground. They 
must have moved with much celerity 
and frequently changed front.* 

* Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, a granddaughter of 
Colonel Hardin, who served in Gates’s army, has com- 
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It is interesting to note that the roads 
in the region of the battle-ground, as well 
us those leading towards Quaker Springs 
and Schuylerville, are largely the iden- 
tical ones made by Burgoyne; and so one 
drives to-day in the tracks of his artillery 
It is to the credit of his engineers that no 
one since has seen fit to change the direc- 
tion of the roads they laid out. 


TI. 
The natural features of the line of 
mareh and battle-field, as well as the 


sculpturesin the monument, may be better 
appreciated and identified after reviewing 
the outlines of Burgoyne’s expedition, the 
battles and surrender. 

Burgoyne, himself, was an interesting 
figure. Handsome, brave and courteous, 
he had won honors from his king for his 
services in Portugal and a brilliant charge 
at Valencia d’ Aleantara. Having wit- 
nessed the battle of Bunker Hill he had 
returned to England and was then the 
lion of London. When George III., in 
December, 1776, planned the three-fold 
campaign for the coming summer it is no 
wonder that the young hero of the hour 
was one of the leadersselected. Dropping 
his partly-written dramas, for he was an 
amateur in literature, he sailed for Amer- 
ica with his gayly appareled and finely 
equipped soldiery. Even the London 
ladies looked on it as a holiday expedi- 
tion, several of them accompanying it; 
and their judgment respecting the hard- 
ship and danger to be encountered was 
somewhat like the expectations of some 
foreign tourists of to-day who confidently 
hope to shoot grizzly bear in the suburbs 
of New York city. Arriving in Canada 
May 6, 1777, Burgoyne displaced Sir Guy 
Carleton, one of the ablest of British com- 
manders. The plausible programme for 
the British operations for the year was 
for Burgoyne to fight his way up Lake 
Champlain and down the upper Hudson 
piled a guide-book and maps to the battle-ground, As 
Chairman of the Committee on Tablets of the Monu- 
ment Association, she has also had much to do with 
locating the stones erected on the battle-field. Among 
the places already marked are Breyman’s Hill, the 
stone being given by General J. W. De Peyster; Mor- 
gan’s Hill, by a stone erected by Mrs. Taylor, grand- 
daughter of Colonel Morgan; Great Ravine, where 
Major Acland was wounded, the stone being erected 
by Mrs. Willoughby; on the river road, a stone for 


Colonel Hardin, erected by his great-grandson, General 
Martin D. Hardin, U.S. A. Other points to be seen 





are General Gates’s headquarters, the old barn used 
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to Albany; Sir Henry Clinton was to 
break through the river forts and so sweep 
the river from New York to Albany; 
while St. Leger, beginning at some point 
on Lake Ontario, was to devastate the 
Mohawk Valley and join the other two 
leaders. Ultimate success and a merry 
Christmas dinner at Albany, the Knicker- 
bocker stronghold, were looked forward 
to as matters of course. 

Lake Champlain will probably never 
see so brilliant a spectacle as this holiday 
expedition that lined her shores with 
a border of scarlet and gold. A fleet 
of bateaux, gunboats, and pinnaces pro- 
pelled by expert Canadian boatmen, broke 
the peaceful lake into a million ripples, 
while martial music echoed from the 
green hills of Vermont and the rocky 
blutfs of the New York shore. At Wills- 
borough, Vt., four hundred Indians in 
birchbark canoes, under St. Lue and de 
Langlade, added dusky wings to the mar- 
tial regatta and spread terror among the 
settlers in their advance. 

Crown Point, the old mason-work for- 
tress, which Burgoyne occupied June 30, 
is still standing, though it is suffering 
from neglect. What exultation there was 
in Burgoyne’s army and in Great Britain 
when Fort Ticonderoga, the scene of the 
gallant exploit of Ethan Allen—the pa- 
tron saint of the region to this day—was 
captured without losing a man! 

*‘T have beaten the Americans,” 
shouted George III., as he rushed into his 
queen’s boudoir. 

As the steamboat of to-day stops at the 
wharf to transfer passengers at the ‘' D. 
& H.” R. R. junction, one can get a 
good view of Ticonderoga’s venerable old 
stronghold with its cylindrical stone for- 
tress. An old boatman is also ready to 
row people to the fort and to explain how 
‘‘the Britishers got their cannon on that 
air sugar-loaf, Mount Defiance, and made 
it too hot for the Yankees to stay.” 

The night of July 6th saw St. Clair 





as a hospital; the foundations of the house where 
Madame Riedesel stayed and where Fraser died; the 
bass-wood tree, near which Fraser was shot, and the 
Ensign House, still standin,, with a tall Dutch clock 
in it that ticked off the minutes to the British wounded 
as they paused there on the retreat, one mile above 
Wilbur's Basin. 

It is proposed to mark a number of other sites, 
Lord Carnarvon has signified his intention to com- 
memorate the exploit of his relative. Lady Acland, at 
the Dovogat House, and there has even been a sugges- 
tion that the British Government might some day erect 
a shaft over the grave of the gallant General Fraser. 
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and his garrison in full retreat from 
Ticonderoga and Mount Independence; 
while, as ill-lueck would have it, a care- 
lessly-fired building illumined their de- 
parture and brought the Brit- 
ish in hot pursuit. The ex- 
tremely sharp engagement at 
Hubbardston resulted. Col- 
onel Warner, with the rear- 
guard, stoutly resisted the 
best efforts of General Fraser 
and Major Acland, the latter 
being wounded. The poetic 
effect of this battle was great- 
ly heightened by the battle- 
hymns that were sung, the 
Americans keeping step to 
the familiar hymns of their 
churches, while the Germans 
rolled forth their own na- 
tional battle-song. Hence- 
forward Burgoyne’s path was 
to be reddened by blood as 
well as scarlet coats. 
Leaving Lake George on 
one side, he unluckily chose 
the more difficult route and 
toiled on by way of Skenes- 
borough (Whitehall) to Fort 
Edward over wood roads al- 
ready obstructed or destroyed 
by the strategic Schuyler.* 
Fort Anne, on July 8, kept 
up the succession of forts that 
fell, like a row of blocks when 
one is started, though there 
was a stout resistance. Here 
occurred Burgoyne’s second 
blunder, when the long, weary 
expedition of Colonel Baum 
and his Brunswickers was 
started for Bennington. They 
struck, on August 16, by the 
Hoosie river, a solid wall of 
New England farmer militia, 
whose spirit was embodied in General 
Stark’s immortal speech, in which he 
consigned Molly Stark to widowhood, 
rather than his cause to defeat. Colonel 
Breymann’s relief party was used no 





* Ex-Congressman Henry G. Burleigh, of Whitehall, 
in a letter to the writer, says: ‘In breaking ground 
in this place for the water works, last summer, we 
came across some of the old corduroy road built by 
Burgoyne to transport his artillery from this place to 
Fort Edward. Burgoyne, while here, was the guest of 
Major Philip Skene, a British officer of note, and it 
was he who influenced the former to march direct to 
Fort Edward instead of returring to Ticonderoga and 
going through Lake George ard by the military road 





better on the banks of the Little White 


Creek, and fled back through the love- 
ly Cambridge Valley. Burgoyne’s first 
heavy shot had rebounded from the New 
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England hills against him. The sunrise 
of American Independence was already 
breaking above the Green Mountains. 
Burgoyne, like the traditional Irishman, 
was fortunate in ‘*‘ having his laugh first.” 





to Fort Edward. Skene was loyal, but wished to 
establish direct communication from Skenesborough 
to Fort Edward. It isa historical fact not generally 
known that the last injunction given Burgoyne by 
George III, was to take the Lake George route, even if 
he had to retrace his steps from Skenesborough. 
His failure to do this lost him his army, as otherwise 
he would have reached Clinton at Albany long before 
ond Americans gathered forces enough to defeat 
im, 
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He had ordered while at Skenesborough, 
July 10, that Thanksgiving services 
should be read at the head of the troops 
and a feu de joie fired with cannon and 
small arms at Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 
Skenesborough and Castleton. This was 
done amid the general joy of his army 
and its Tory followers. 

As the weeks rolled by, the American 
feu de joie began; but fired with ball 
instead of blank cartridge! Oriskany, 


August 6; Bennington, August 16 ; 
Bemis Heights, September 19; Still- 
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water, October 7; and Old Saratoga, 
October 17, made up the long tremen- 
dous salute of patriot victory. 

While Burgoyne was at Fort Anne 
the sad chapter of Jane McCrea’s death 
was added to the story of his invasion. 
A party of Indians had been sent by her 
lover to convey her to a place of safety, 
but were met by another party of ma- 
‘auding savages, led by De Luc, who 
wished to carry the young woman to 
Burgoyne and obtain a ransom. The 
quarrel over the captive and the prom- 
ised booty was ended by one savage shoot- 
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ing the unfortunate girl, while another 
buried his tomahawk in her side. The 
place of the tragedy is marked by a white 
cross near the busy thoroughfare, between 
Fort Edward and Sandy Hill. The above 
is the latest and most generally credited 
account of the tragedy. Sir William 
Johnson with a party of Mohawks joined 
Burgoyne at Fort Edward, but the latter 
was now disgusted with the barbarity of 
the savages. The latter deserted as their 
opportunity for plunder lessened and 
their chance of being killed increased. 

The British commander 
was now confined to the 
river valley, as he had lost 
all his horses but twenty in 
the Vermont expedition and 
had to transport his sup- 
plies by boats. The delays 
at Fort Edward and Fort 
Miller gave Schuyler and 
other residents along the 
river time to destroy stores, 
remove and burn 
bridges. Mrs. Schuyler fired 
her own wheat-fields, in her 
husband’s absence, and her 
example fired many others 
belonging to the Dutch set- 
tlers.* 

A beautiful day, the 15th, 
saw the British army again 
in holiday attire marching 
down the river road. They 
reached the Dovogat house, 
at Coveville, that evening. 
Meanwhile a grim reception 
was preparing for them. 
Gates, who, owing to jeal- 
ousies and the injustice of 
Congress (afterward admit- 
ted by that body), had su- 
perseded Schuyler on August 19th, had 
moved the Continental army again up 
the river. Schuyler accompanied Gates 
to give the. latter the benefit of his knowl- 


horses 


* The army of Burgoyne, which had taken the field 
in July, 1777, consisted of the th, 21st, 24th, 47th, 
58rd and 62nd regiments of British infantry. Out of 
these were formed a corps of grenadiers and light 
infantry, commanded by Major Acland and the Earl 
of Balecarras. Including some 400 artillerists, the 
English troops numbered 4,135, The German troops, 
including rifles, dragoons, Brunswickers and artiller- 
ists, numbered 3,116; the Canadian militia, 148, and 
Indians 503. Though there were accessions of Indians 
and Tories along the march, raising.the total nearly 
to 10,000, yet the defeat of Baum, the necessity of 
garrisoning Ticonderoga with 1,000 men, and deser- 
tions after reaching Fort Ann, reduced the army to 
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edge of the ground. At Bemis Heights, 
three miles above Stillwater, a strong 
position was selected, September Sth, and 
entrenchments begun under the direc- 
tion of Kosciusko. The line of battle ex- 
tended along the river edge and curved 
off to the west upon high ground to a 
dense wood. The point was protected for 
a good way by a ravine. 

On the morning of the 19th the British 
started to advance, a reconnoitering party 
under Burgoyne leading. From accounts 
in diaries of the British officers and Ma- 
dame Riedesel, the English seem to have 
had slight knowledge at any time of the 
position and strength of the enemy. 
Baroness Riedesel writes: ‘‘The very 
little that we know of the enemy is told 
at once to the officers and their wives, but 
the Americans seem to have a perfect 
knowledge of our movements.” This is 
partly explained by the fact that a man 
named Willard, posted on the hill now 
called Willard’s Mountain, commanded 
with a telescope a full view of the British 
movements and communicated them to 
General Gates. 

Nevertheless Burgoyne fired a gun, 
announcing his start to the Americans as 
well as to his own troops, and advanced 
to develop the enemy, knowing nothing 
of the latter’s numbers or position. Mor- 
gan’s rifle-corps was stationed at the ex- 
treme leftof the American line, protected 
by woods, while Benedict Arnold com- 
manded the American left of nine regi- 
ments. The forces of these two principally 
fought the battle of the 19th for the 
American side, about 3,000 men with- 
standing most of the British forces. 
Known as the battle of Bemis Heights, it 
may be better distinguished as the battle 
of Freeman’s Farm. This little clearing 
was the point fought for; the English 
with characteristic tactics and love for 
open ground forming on the field, while 
the Americans fought under shelter of the 
woods The battle was close and spirited 
and toward the close of the day favored 
the British, as General Riedesel, coming 
considerably less than its original strength, perhaps as 
low as 7,000, when it entered the battle of Saratoga. 
The artillery used by the British included thirty-eight 
pieces of light artillery, six twenty-four pounders, six 
twelve-pounders and four howitzers. Major-General 
Philhps, of the artillery, and Brigadier-Generals Fraser 
and Hamilton, commanded the three brigades into 
which the army was divided. Colonel Breymann com 


manded the reserve corps of German troops, and 
Major-General Riedesel the Germans distributed in the 


of his own accord from the left with fresh 
troops, made a determined and successful 
charge. While Fraser and Breymann 
were eager to follow up this advantage 
Burgoyne ordered a halt and return to 
the retrenchments, adding to his list of 
errors of judgment. The American, as 
well as his own officers, testified that but 
for this the contest would have been 
doubtful, if not indeed an advantage to 
the British. The comparative efficacy of 
aim and strength of position is partly 
indicated by the record of killed and 
wounded, estimated at 300 or 400 on the 
American side and 600 to 1,000 on the 
British. 

For over two weeks the armies lay 
within hearing, if not within sight of 
each other. Burgoyne again lessened his 
chances of success by waiting for Sir 
Henry Clinton to join him, though his 
officers and troops were ready to fight 
again on the 2ist. It was to him a deadly 
delay. His supplies ran low and his force 
decreased, while the Americans received 
constant reinforcements, enlarged and 
strengthened their entrenchments, and 
hemmed in the British. 

The more interesting and decisive bat- 
tle of Oct. 7th—the battle of Saratoga— 
opened with an advance of 1,500 picked 
men of the British. They gained the 
American left, and, as the histories state, 
began cutting wheat in a field for for- 
age. However, as wheat ripens in July, 
and would have fallen down _ before 
October, it is probable that the grain 
was Indian corn. Gates directed the 
American forces from a loghouse in the 
rear, and held himself in readiness to re- 
treat with the supply wagons. The Amer- 
icans took the offensive and in a series of 
charges and flank movements drove the 
British from a commanding position. In 
this stage of the fight Major Acland was 
shot through both legs. General Fraser, 
the animating spirit on the British side, 
and conspicuous on an iron-gray horse, 
was shot by an American sharp-shooter, 
the identity of whom is still in dispute. 
three brigades, On the morning of the 19th of Sep- 
tember, when the first battle was fought, Burgoyne 
and Hamilton ied the centre; Fraser, Acland and Bal- 
carras, sustained by Breymann, the right wing; and 
Phillips and Riedesel the left wing, with the artillery 
under Major Williams. The site of the British encamp- 
ment, after crossing the river on September 13, was 
on the plain between the barracks and Fishkill, the 


barracks standing where are now the red barns of 
Alonzo Welch, 
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Major Williams, Sir Francis Clarke and 
Captain Money also fell on the British 
side; and his troops were so disheartened 
that Burgoyne, who had been at the front, 


GENERAL GATES, 


ordered a retreat fifty-two minutes after 
the first shot was fired. The New York 
and New Hampshire troops, under Poor, 
Learned and Cilley, had borne the hon- 
ors, assisted by Morgan's unerring sharp- 
shooters on the flank. Lincoln, who 
commanded the American right, saw little 
fighting. Now, as Burgoyne retreated 
to the British ‘‘ great redoubt,” leaving 
nearly all his cannon on the field, Gen- 
eral Ten Broeck threw three thousand 
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fresh New York militia into the American 
advance line. 

Here the unrestrained ambition of 
General Arnold showed itself in a series 
of daring achievements which 
touch the reader of history with 
admiration and pity. Refused a 
command in the morning by Gen- 
eral Gates, he could no longer 
keep in the rear. Mounted on a 
fine, brown horse, he led first a 
brigade at the right and then one 
at the left in impetuous charges 
on the British position. 

‘* Tl soon put an end to it,” he 
cried, and the soldiers followed 
him with enthusiasm. Riding up 
to Col. Latimer’s Connecticut 
regiment, he accosted them: 

“Ah! my old friends from 
New London and Norwich! 
Come on, boys; if the day is long 
enough we will have them all in 
hell before night!” 

While charging over the rail 
breastworks on the British right 
Arnold received a wound in the 
same leg that had been struck at 


Quebec. As he fell under his 
horse, he shouted: ‘‘ Go on, 
boys!” 

They ‘‘ went on,” capturing 


the key of the English position 
and killing Colonel Breymann. 
The spot is now known as Bur- 
goyne’s, or more properly Brey- 
mann’s hill. The irony of fate 
gave Gates, in the rear, the laur- 
els of victory, and destined Ar- 
nold, wounded, at the head of the 
American troops, to an infamous 
memory. did not even 
mention Arnold in reporting the 
battle. Meanwhile, Schuyler, in 
contrast to Arnold, obeyed orders 
and stood a silent spectator, sub- 
duing his resentment and waiting pa- 
tiently for the vindication of the future. 

Two incidents, one extreme in its sad- 
ness, the other a bright contrast in its 
picture of womanly devotion, illustrated 
the close of the battle. General Fraser, 
of noble family, languished in a house 
by the river all night, attended by the 
Baroness de Riedesel. As his life ebbed 
away, he moaned: ‘‘My poor wife!” 
‘** Poor General Burgoyne!” ‘* Fatal am- 


Gates 
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AUTOGRAPH-LETTER OF GENERAL FRASER, 


bition!” He was buried at 6 o'clock the 
next evening in the great redoubt, the 
place he had designated. In a rude box, 
wrapped in his martial cloak, with his 
sword and hat laid on the coffin, he was 
borne to his grave. As the gloom settled 
in the valley, the party of officers knelt 
around the bier. The Americans from 
the opposite shore, not knowing it was 
a burial, were throwing cannon-shot at 
the party, the balls sometimes casting 
up the dirt in their faces; still the Chap- 
lain read in steady tones the burial ser- 
vice, and the gallant officer received a 
fitting soldier's burial.* 

The accompanying autograph of Gen- 
eral Fraser, from the original owned by 
Mr. Stone, is the only one extant. The 
certificate was rendered necessary, as 
British stragglers were apt to be roughly 
treated by the Americans when caught, 
if not hanged as spies. 

The romantic adventure of Lady Ac- 
land, will doubtless be told to as late 
a day as the story of the battle itself. 
Her husband, Major John Dyke Acland, 
was badly wounded in the battle of the 





* As late as 1821, says an account printed in the Old 
Settler in 1851, a party came all the way from England 
toexhume the remains of an English officer buried 
between the Schuyler house and the river, It seems 
that a body servant had buried his master there and 
had carefully marked the place. For many years he 
had urged the relatives to send him to recover the 
remains. At last two grandsons of this officer came 
with the aged servant on the doleful mission. Apply- 
ing to Mr. Barker, arent of Mr. Schuyler, they secured 
permission to dig, and so accurately did the old re- 
tainer designate the place that their first efforts were 
successful. This led to the report that General Fraser's 
remains had been taken to England. 


7th and fell into the hands of the Amer- 
icans. The plucky little Englishwoman 
was so solicitous for her husband that 
she started down the river, although in 
delicate health, in an open boat, and 
during a driving storm, accompanied 
only by Mr. Brudenell, the Chaplain, 
her maid and her husband's valet. When 
she reached the American sentries, she 
waved a white kerchief and _ herself 
hailed the guard. Major Dearborn, com- 
manding, gave up his room in a log 
‘“abin, to the fair visitor, having first 
prepared a good fire and a cup of tea. 
Before sunrise her bateau again dropped 
down the river to the headquarters of 
General Gates, who received her most 
respectfully and escorted her to her 
wounded husband.+ 





+The notes of the two Generals respecting Lady 
Acland show that the two commanders were as deter 
mined to excel each other in gallantry as on the battle 
field: 
GENERAL BURGOYNE TO GENERAL GATES: 

Sir—Lady Harriet Acland, a lady of the first dis- 
tinction by family rank and by personal virtues, is 
under such concern on account of Major Acland, her 
husband, wounded and a prisoner in your hands, that 
I cannot refuse her request to commit her to your 
lg get Whatever general impropriety there may 
ve in persons acting in your situation and mine to 
solicit favors, cannot see the uncommon perseverance 
in every female grace and exaltation of character of 
this lady, and her very hard fortune, without testifying 
that your attentions to her will lay me under obliga- 
tion. Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

Oct. 9, 1777. J. BURGOYNE. 

May. Gen. GATEs, 


GENERAL GATES TO GENERAL BURGOYNE: 
SARATOGA, Oct. 11, 1777. 
Sir—I have the honor to receive your Excellency’s 
letter by Lady Acland, The respect due to her lady- 
ship's rank, the tenderness due to her person and sex 
were alone sufficient securities to entitle her to my 
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WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Slowly Burgoyne retreated up the riv- 
er to Fish Creek, the Americans follow- 
ing on his rear and flank. On the night 
of the 9th, he gave a banquet to his offi- 
cers and the ladies in the camp, and 
his headquarters rang with laughter and 
jingling glasses. But the laughter was 
of the hysterical kind. General Fellows, 
whom the British might have success- 
fully struck when on the opposite heights, 
on the eastern shore, was now fortified 
at the mouth of the Batten Kill. Gates 
occupied commanding ground on the 


protection, if you consider my preceding conduct with 
respect to those of your army whom the fortune of 
war has placed in my hands. I am ——— that 
your Excellency should think that I could consider 
the greatest attention to Lady Acland in the light of 
an obligation. 

* * * * * * * 

I am, sir, 

Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 
HoraTio Gates. 

Lt. GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


A romantic tradition that Major Acland met his 
death in a duel, and that Lady Acland went in- 
sane and subsequently married the Chaplain Brude- 
nell, her companion in the adventure on the Hudson, 
has had to meet the fate of many thrilling romances 
from William Tell and the apple incident down. Lady 
Acland lived for over thirty yearsa widow and died 
a widow. Her husband died from a cold, the effect of 
exposure. They were buried side by side in England, 
both greatly mourned. A contemporaneous journal 
substantiates these facts. 


heights south and west of 
Schuylerville, and the forts 
to the north were strongly 
garrisoned by the Ameri- 
vans. The stage was set for 
the final scene. 

On the day after Bur- 
goyne’s orgies the Schuyler 
mansion, barns and , mills 
were burned, it is claimed, 
accidentally. The English 
then moved to the north side 
of Fish Creek. The British 
army was now constantly 
annoyed by random firing. 
It was necessary to send a 
soldier's wife to the river 
for water, as the American 
sharp-shooters picked off the 
men. 

A British council of war 
on the 12th decided on a re- 
treat, leaving baggage and 
artillery. But Burgoyne 
countermanded it that even- 
ing when everything was in 
readiness to start. The next 
day the Americans fortified 
the rocky hill near the road on the 
west side of the river opposite Clark's 
mills, and the last avenue of escape 
was closed. The British now num- 
bered 5,800 men. Another council on 
the 13th decided to treat with Gates 
for honorable surrender. Those negotia- 
tions lasted several days, and Burgoyne 
was at one time disposed to repudiate his 
proposal, on hearing of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s advance up the lower Hudson. His 
officers, however, urged him to sign the 
articles, and Gates offered an additional 
incentive by drawing up his army, 23,000 
strong, ready for battle at 9 A.M. on the 
17th. At 11 A.M. the articles were signed. 
The British stacked their guns on the site 
of old Fort Hardy, near the mouth of the 
creek; the American commander court- 
eously ordering his command out of 
sight at the time. Both being sticklers 
for etiquette, Gates entertained Bur- 
goyne in his tent, and after a banquet, 
in which Washington and George III. 
were toasted, the pair stepped outside, 
and the British officer surrendered his 
sword in full view of both armies. 
General Gates bowed and returned the 
sword. 
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The monument on the site of the sur- 
render has itself had a history. As early 
as 1856 its construction was proposed at 
a banquet held in the old Schuyler house 
on the anniversary of the surrender. 
John A. Corey, George Strover, and Al- 
fred B. Street (who read a poem), were 
among those present then, but all three 
are now dead. In 1859 the Saratoga Mon- 
ument Association was formed under 
perpetual charter from the State, the 
members being Hamilton Fish, president ; 
Philip Schuyler, vice-president; John A. 
Corey, secretary; James M. Marvin, 
treasurer; Horatio Seymour, Benson J. 
Lossing, George W. Bleeker, George 
Strover, William Wilcox, Henry Holmes, 
LeRoy Mowry, Asa C. Tefft Peter 
Gansevoort and James M. Cook. 

The War of the Rebellion and the death 
of several of the original trustees checked 
all further proceedings until the spring 
of 1873, when an act was passed by the 
Legislature creating a Board of Trustees 
for the monument, composed of Hamil- 
ton Fish and William L. Stone, of New 
York City ; Horatio Seymour, of 
Utica; Benson J. Lossing, of Pough- 
keepsie ; Asa C. Tefft, of Fort Ed- 
ward; LeRoy Mowry, of Greenwich; 
James A. Marvin and John A. Corey, 
of Saratoga Springs, and Charles H. 
Payn, of Saratoga (7. e., Schuyler- 
ville). Mr. Corey dying just after 
the Board organized, Mr. Stone was 
made secretary in his place. 

Messrs. Stone and Canning, of the 
Committee of Design, immediately 
chose for the architect of the monu- 
ment Mr. Jared Clark Markham, who 
by a curious coincidence is a member 
of the same family as was Archbishop 
Markham, one of George III.’s ad- 
visers. Mr. Markham prepared a stir- 
ring address in pamphlet form, and 
drew plans for a monument before 
any funds were in prospect. 

The late ex-Governor Seymour and 
C. H. Payn, with Messrs. Stone and 
Canning, were active in securing the 
first appropriation from the Legisla- 
ture. John H. Starin, George William 
Curtis and Congressman Edward Wem- 
ple, of Saratoga, have more recently in- 
terested themselves in securing money 


from Congress to complete the work. Mr. 
Starin is now the president; Messrs. Mar- 
vin and de Peyster, vice-presidents; D.S. 
Potter, treasurer; and W. L. Stone, secre- 
tary. Other members are Joseph W. 
Drexel, Charles K. Graham, 8. 8. Cox, 
George William Curtis, E. F. Bullard, 
P. C. Ford, General George 8. Batchel- 
ler, A. B. Baucus, J. Meredith Read, Mrs. 
E. H. Walworth, Lemon Thomson, D. F. 
Ritchie, C. W. Mavhew. C. S. Lester and 
Horatio Rogers. 

The corner-stone of the shaft was laid 
on October 17, 1877, the centennial anni- 
versary of the surrender. Grand Mas- 
ter Couch performed the Masonic rites, 
orations were made by George William 
Curtis, Horatio Seymour, William L. 
Stone and others, and Alfred B. Street 
read a poem. The streets and houses of 
Schuylerville were profusely decorated, 
and there was a two days’ celebration in 
which thirty thousand visitors joined, 
several hundred carriages full of people 
going from Saratoga Springs alone. The 
presence of several old citizens who had 
talked with General Schuyler and other 
survivors of the campaign added interest 





LADY ACLAND PASSING AMERICAN CAMP. 


to the occasion. For the erection of the 
monument there has been received and 
expended, from the Legislature, $25,000; 
from Congress, $70,000; and from private 
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subseriptions about $5,000, collected in 
1877. Governor Robinson saw fit to veto 
one appropriation of $10,000, With the 
above amounts a plot of four acres was 
secured, graded and adorned, and the ex- 
terior of the monument completed, with 
its three bronze statues in the niches and 
sixteen bronze bas-relief tablets placed in 
the two first stories of the interior. The 
association boasts that every penny con- 
tributed may be seen in the monument 
in theshape of good, artistic work. 

One needs but to travel through the 
country, or even through one of our large 
cities, to observe that there are monu- 





KING GEORGE AND HIS MINISTERS. 


ments and monuments. Often the design 
or the object commemorated makes one 
wish that granite and bronze were less 
enduring. There is cause for congratu- 
lation, then, when a memorial is erect- 
ed which elevates as well as satisfies 
the artistic instinct, and commemorates 
events so dear to every American that 
one could not imagine a vandal so base 
as to mar the structure. 

The time-tested Egyptian idea is hon- 
ored in the shape of the gray, granite obe- 
lisk as well as in the illustrative groups 
inside. On near view it must be con- 
ceded that the chaste Gothic ornamenta- 
tion of the shaft adds to its attractiveness. 
It rises 155 feet from its foundation of 


concrete, which is thirty-eight feet square 
and eight feet deep. A winding stair 
leads to the windows in the top, affording 
a noble view. At each corner one of 
the 36 brass 12-pound field pieces, capt- 
ured from Burgoyne, will be placed as 
soon as the bronze carriages are ready. 
There are entrances on four sides, flanked 
by pillars of black, Maine granite, pol- 
ished, with carved capitals. Over each 
entrance is an arched niche, each con- 
taining a bronze statue except the one on 
the south, which is inseribed ‘* Arnold.” 
Orders for the three statues were given 
to three different sculptors in order to 
secure individuality of treatment and 
to encourage a generous emulation, 
while giving each an opportunity to 
fill his niche with a masterpiece. Mr. 
George E. Bissell’s Gates is a well- 
posed figure, admirable in its effect 
and in the details of its Continental 
trappings. Mr. O'Donovan gives in 
General Morgan an athletic, back- 
woods rifleman in deerskin dress, 
typical of the Kentucky marksmen 
who worried Burgoyne’s flank. Per- 
haps the sense of General Schuyler’s 
wrong at the hands of Congress and 
the halo of noble qualities which sur- 
round the name of this gentleman- 
soldier make a harder task for his 
sculptor. Mr. Doyle's dignified fig- 
ure, draped in a military cloak, may 
well represent Schuyler as he was. 
Both statues and bas-reliefs were 
cast at the National Fine Art Foun- 
dry and the Henry Bernard Bronze 
Foundry in New York city. 

Gables rise to the height of 42 feet 
above the entrance, and are joined at 
the corners by massive granite eagles, 
measuring seven feet across their folded 
wings. Still higher, are double win- 
dows, Gothic, arched and gabled, adorn- 
ing each face of the shaft. The stone 
over the door bears in large letters, cut 
in granite, the inscription: 

777. 


SARATOGA. 1877. 


The pictorial groups in bronze that 
line the first two stories of the interior 
make the monument unique, and add to 
its historic, educational and artistic value. 
Such reminders of the rude but broad 
and equal foundations of society are not 
erected too soon. This idea of the archi- 
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tect’s was heartily approved by the 
committee, and especially by Mr. Sey- 
mour, who must have had such a 
memorial in his mind when he said in 
his speech at the celebration in 1877: 
‘‘Monuments make as well as mark 
the civilization of a people.” 

Apostles of ‘realism ” will find in 
this work of Mr. Markham an example 
of a veteran designer keeping full pace 
wit the foremost and best ideas of to- 
day. His designs here are indeed much 
in advance of some work of younger 
artists, who are yet groping in search 
of an unknown ideal. In designing 
the groups he has kept in mind Rus- 
kin’s maxim that the only historic art 
worth a straw is the history of ourown 
times. Avoiding the strained effects 
that would result from following im- 
aginary conceits of the past, he has 
availed himself of every help to give 
these groups a realistic and historic 
value. The portraits in the groups, the 
revolutionary rifle, powder-horn, spin- 
ning-wheel, British broadaxe, Indian 
tomahawk, shoe buckles, even the charm 
on Lady Acland’s watch-chain, were cop- 
ied from carefully preserved originals. 
These designs, the work of years, have 
been carefully carried out by the model- 
lers—Hartley, Kelly and Pickett—No. 1 
being the work of the architect himself. 
The moral purpose of the tablets is appar- 





DEATH OF GENERAL FRASER. 





BURGOYNE SURRENDERING HIS SWORD TO GENERAL GATES, 


ent in the contrasting of the unequal social 
conditions which brought on the Revolu- 
tion, as in the companion groups repre- 
senting the pampered ladies of the Brit- 
ish Court on one side and the wives of 
the colonists facing danger and hardship 
on the other. The temper and spirit of 
the time, the characteristics of repub- 
licanism and royalism, are thus curi- 
ously portrayed and embalmed in the 
sixteen bronze bas-reliefs, each of which 
is 44x5 feet in size. Twenty more 
groups are to be added to the upper 
stories. 

An encomium from so prominent 
an authority as ex-President Andrew 
D. White, of Cornell University, may 
be inserted here: ‘‘ Having much 
traveled over the world,” writes 
President White, ‘‘and seen many 
monuments erected in honor of dis- 
tinguished men and in commemora- 
tion of noted events, I have difficulty 
in recalling one more interesting than 
the Saratoga monument. It presents 
in its intended sculpture decoration 
one of the happiest ideas ever em- 
bodied in a similar structure, namely, 
statues of the three Generals who 
served the country at a most critical 
period of its history, and the niche 
left vacant where would have been 
the statue of the fourth had he not 
become a traitor to his country.” 
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This vacant niche, like the empty place 
of the Doge, Marius Falieri, in the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, is destined to be the 
most eloquent of all. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, recently Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, has also taken a 
lively interest in the monument. He 
had a portrait, by Joshua Reynolds, of 
his grand-aunt, Lady Acland, photo- 
graphed to furnish a portrait for the 
bronze tablets, and also sent Lady Ac- 
land's watchguard, a tiny gold slipper, 
to enrich Mr. Stone's unique cabinet and 
library on the Burgoyne campaign. 

Whether or not the monument will 
have potency to draw a large proportion 


of the summer visitors at Saratoga to its 
classic site is yet to be seen. <A foil to 
the gayeties of the ball-rooms and the 
race-course, its influence may be salutary, 
even at a distance of twelve miles from 
the gay capital. Already it has been 
the Mecca of many a patriot’s pilgrim- 
age, and it may: yet furnish the most 
lasting fame to the name of Saratoga. 
‘The Rock of Miraculous Waters,” the 
translation of the Indian word 
toga,” is not an inappropriate inscrip- 
tion to cut on the stone where, at one 
mighty blow, such as Moses struck on 
the rock Horeb, gushed forth the waters 
of Liberty. 


** Sara- 
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BY MARY 


AUTHOR OF **SIGNOR MONALDINI'S NIECE, 


CHAPTER X. 
IN THE LAURELS. 


Sy EATRICE was awake in that far- 
Oo )> away home of hers. She had 
ee scarcely slept all night; for a 
(OY supreme experience awaited her 
that day. She was going to Sanzio and 
to see Palazzo Giorgini for the first time 
since, as a child, she had left them. This 
last part of the day’s adventures was a 
secret between her and Betta. 

Aldegonda Mattei’s mother-in-law was 
going to Sanzio to make some purchases. 
She was to be accompanied by Betta, and 
had offered to take Beatrice. 

‘The child so seldom goes anywhere,” 
she urged, when asking the Signora 
Alinori’s permission. 

‘*Oh! she may go, and welcome,” the 
signora replied tartly. ‘‘I am more 
than willing to be relieved one day from 
the necessity of looking after her.” 

‘* Looking after her!” echoed the other 
in surprise. 

‘“Wait till you see her smiling at 
every gentleman she meets!” said the 
Alinori. ‘‘She’s a perfect coquette. I 
have made up my mind to send her to 
the Signora Anna.” 


* Copyright, 1888, by Mary Agnes Tincker. 
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The Signora Mattei smiled, but made 
no comment. Her thought was—‘‘I 
should like to see you giving up the 
child’s. pension, and her piano, and vari- 
ous other articles that would have to go 
with her!” 

The Signora Anna was the old Countess 
Alinori. 

Beginning to feel the heavy weight of 
years, and the need of having some young 
and active person ever beside her, she 
had more than once proposed to receive 
Beatrice as companion. Beatrice would 
save her the expense of another servant, 
and be just as useful, perhaps more so. 

Besides, she had always had an uneasy 
feeling about the girl, and believed that 
the more closely they kept her under 
their own control and observation the 
better it would be for their interests. 
The fate of Paulo and the conduct of 
his mother toward his daughter had 
always been a weight on her mind. 

Why had her sister-in-law allowed 
Beatrice Lanciani to remain in even an 
obscure corner of her palace, if she did 
not believe that she was Paulo’s wife, or 
that he had deceived her by a false mar- 
riage? Why had she kept the child 
there, and visited her secretly as long as 
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she lived, if she did not at least doubt 
that she might be Paulo's legitimate 
heiress? What was the word that she 
struggled in vain to tell in dying? 
Charity did not account for it all. 
Emilia Giorgini was charitable to the 
poor, and to sinners who did not soil 
her skirts, but implacably stern to what- 
ever reflected on her own honor. 

As she thought over these things, a 
secret terror seized her of what might 
happen in the future to her soul, or to 
her family. She was afraid that the 
child’s mother had been deceived. Fran- 
cesco’s wife, who willingly believed 
everything evil that was told her, never 
doubted that the girl was an outcast; 
and when the young eyes, hungry for 
affection, turned to every face that 
seemed to meet them kindly, her opinion 
of the mother’s character aided her 
natural coarseness in putting a low inter- 
pretation on that pathetic look. 

‘*So she is jealous of the child!” 
thought the Mattei, and laughed in- 
wardly as she turned away to tell 
Beatrice the success of her interces- 
sion. 

Betta had already spoken to the girl, 
and privately arranged the second and 
most important part of their expedition. 
Her sister Maria was still housekeeper 
at Palazzo Giorgini; and from her she 
knew all the movements of the family. 
The Count and Countess had gone into 
the country for a few days. Don Gio- 
vanni had been ill, and his anxious wife 
was going to try change of air for him. 
The other servants would accompany 
them to the villa, and Maria alone re- 
main to guard the palace. Betta had 
arranged that she and Beatrice should 
enter by the secret door through the 
apartment where Paulo had taken his 
wife on their marriage. She did not 
fear any disapproval on the Signora 
Mattei’s part, but thought better not to 
tell her their plan till after it should 
have been accomplished. 

Beatrice knew her mother’s story and 
her own, and she was intelligent enough 
to pretend to be ignorant of them. 

‘* Your only hope is in seeming not to 
know who you are, and in making them 
think that you are contented with your 
lot,” the Signora Mattei would whisper 
to her. 


‘*Don't let them see that you know, 
not for your life!” said Betta. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber what happened to your father!” 

‘“Do you think that they did it!” 
asked Beatrice, when first she heard the 
story. 

They were in the villa of the Advo- 
cate Randini, her father’s friend; and 
she pointed her question at the villa 
Alinori adjoining. 

‘Oh, no, dear! not directly,” Betta 
had answered, soothingly; ‘‘ but they 
profit by it.” 

‘* Who did it?” persisted the girl. 

“T do not know,” said Betta, ‘I 
cannot guess. But I think that Lo 
Zoppo could tell something.” 

‘*T will ask him when he comes 
again!” exclaimed the girl. Betta caught 
her by the arm. ‘‘ You are a little fool! 
Do you think that he will tell you any- 
thing? He would go straight to the 
signora and tell her every word you 
had said, and ask her what you mean.” 

‘*He comes here to reap grain, and 
he carries the wine to Sanzio,” Beatrice 
said. ‘‘The Signor Leonardo hates 
him.” 

‘*He does!” said Betta. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘*He says that he is always begging. 
But the Signor Leonardo hates me, too. 
I heard him ask the signora once what 
she kept that brat in the house for.” 

‘*And what did she answer?” asked 
Betta, who was listening very intently. 

‘*She laughed,” said Beatrice, ‘‘ and 
said she had taken me with the intention 
of pleasing him. What did she mean, 
Betta?” 

‘“Who knows!” replied Betta care- 
lessly. She had not told the child that 
part of her mother’s story which related 
to Don Leonardo. 

For two years now, Beatrice had known 
who she was; and at length she was to 
see the palace of her father, of which 
she was the rightful mistress! What 
dreams she had had! What wild plans 
she had laid to regain her forfeited in- 
heritance ! What ambition and hatred 
had grown up in her heart, side by side! 
And what a power of concealing both 
had she acquired in those years of si- 
lence and subjection! One charm of the 
turquoise ring the kind stranger had sent 
her was that it seemed a tribute to her 
proper state. Those about her would 
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have given her an apron, or a handker- 
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even in the winter, as Beatrice’s father 


chief, ‘‘a servant's present!” she thought knew when he accepted that secret invi- 
tation, of which no one knew the result. 


seornfully. 


Unable to rest for excitement, Beatrice 


rose early on 
the day of her 
proposed visit 
The family 
were at their 
villa, and she 
went out before 
the sun was 
up, and wan- 
dered about the 
grounds, Only 
the work-peo- 
ple were a- 
broad. Some 
men were beat- 
ing the grain 
with flails on 
acircle of stone 
pavement in 
the field. She 
went to watch 
them a few 
minutes, then 
passed on to a 
clump of laurel 
trees near the 
hedge which di- 
vided the land 
of the Alinori 


from that of , 


their neighbor. 
At the other 
side of the 
hedge two men 
were binding 
upstraw. These 
were Lo Zoppo 
and one of his 
sons, now a 
young man. 
Othermen were 
working far- 
ther off on the 
Advocate Ran- 
dini’s land, and 
the Advocate 
himself had 
come out from 
town to oversee 
them for a few 


days, and breathe the pure country air. 
He had always been in the habit of 
making these brief visits to his villa, 
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Beatrice walked to the laurel-grove 


and looked 
through the 
hedge. There 
was a break in 
it, made long 
years before, to 
enable the Ad- 
vocate’s men to 
reach a_ well 
among the lau 
rels. It had 
once been a 
perennial well 
of fresh, cool 
water, used 
on both villas; 
but the dig- 
ging of wells 
lower down 
had drawn 
off its waters, 
which finally 
dried entirely, 
and the = dis- 
covery of a 
nest of vipers 
in its upper 
stone-work had 
put an end to 
its usefulness. 
Being suspect- 
ed then, = as 
well as no 
longer needed, 
it was rough- 
ly closed with 
planks and 
brush - wood. 
In addition to 
these, the lau- 
rels had sent 
their roots out 
across it, and 


_ earth and turf 


were gathering 
there and slow- 
ly hiding that 
it had ever 
been a well. 


This had all 


happened before Beatrice’s birth; but the 
hole in the hedge bad continued to be used 
in passing from one villa to the other 
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The girl liked this dusky spot under 
the thick laurels. It was a privacy, and 
a post of observation at the same time. 
3esides, the leaves were used for coro- 
nets. She began to make her a coronet 
of them this morning, selecting the 
smaller leaves, and trying it on her 
head to measure the length. A thought 
grew in her mind as she wove the glossy 
green together. She would carry it to 
Sanzio, and crown herself with it in her 
own palace. 

While she stood there, the rising sun 
struck through the grove, and set a 
shower of fire-fly lights dancing about 
her. They showed that she was begin- 
ning to be pretty, and that she was 
now beautiful for the moment. For her 
head was proudly raised, her eyes shin- 
ing and steady, and a faint smile from 
the depth of her heart made her mouth 
sweet. She was fifteen years of age. 

A rustling sound made her start and 
look up from the leaves she was binding. 
Lo Zoppo and his son had approached 
the opening in the hedge, and were look- 
ing at her. The father always stared at 
her, as if fascinated, whenever he met 
her. He was more pallid and anxious- 
looking than ever, and his blonde hair 
was unmistakably grey. He was a smile- 
less man, and his pale blue eyes had 
something wild in their steady look. 

‘*Good morning!” said Beatrice, half 
frightened. ‘‘ Are you coming in here ?” 

The old man muttered a return to her 
salutation; but as he did not seem dis- 
posed to say anything more, his son, 
a bright, healthy-looking contadino, an- 
swered for him. ‘‘ No, we ’re only pass- 
ing by.” 

He moved on, and his father took a step 
to go, then turned again. ‘‘I would n’t 
stay in the laurels,” he said in a low, 
hoarse voice. 

‘‘Oh! I like them!” said Beatrice 
brightly. Her heart palpitated as she 
stood looking at him. Did he want to 
speak to her? Would he tell her any- 
thing? 

He went away another step, then came 
back again. ‘‘I would n’t stay in the 
laurels,” he repeated. ‘‘There’s a hole 
there you might fall into. And there 
were vipers there once.” 

He stared into her face with his pale 
eves. 

Voi. VIII.—28 


‘** Well, I will go away,” she said has- 
tily; and hiding her wreath under her 
apron, she uttered a tremulous ‘* Addio!” 
and ran down the slope. 

Looking back from the hollow near the 
house, she could see that he must have 
left the place as quickly as she, for he was 
far away with his son, binding up straw, 
seeming to bind sunbeams as the morning 
light illumined the fields. 

The laurel-wreath was pinned to her 
petticoat under the pink lawn dress she 
wore, alace veil was fastened over her dark 
braids; and Beatrice drove into town with 
the Signor Alinori, or Signor Francesco, 
as he was oftener called, and always called 
by her. She was on rather pleasant terms 
with him. His wife said that she flattered 
him, though the flattery consisted only 
in smiling when he appeared, and being 
very attentive to his words and wishes. 
Francesco, the son, was now studying 
law in Rome. Perhaps the father seemed 
more like the son than the mother did, to 
the eyes of Francesco's adorer. 

There was a carriage standing at the 
portone of Palazzo Mattei when they ar- 
rived there, and soon the excited young 
traveler was off on the pleasant road to 
Sanzio. 

‘* Why! how it does please you, Bice!” 
said the Signora Mattei, smiling. ‘I 
wish I had brought you before.” 

‘Ts it the very same road, Betta?” 
asked the child. 

Then Betta went over again the story 
of that drive eleven years before, and de- 
scribed the Americans minutely, all but 
the doctor. ‘‘ You know how he looks,” 
she said. 

‘*Yes,” said Beatrice, smiling at the 
ring on her finger. ‘‘ He looks like a Cap- 
pucin monk. That is, his beard does.” 

Of course before they reached Sanzio, 
the Signora Mattei knew of their proposed 
visit to Palazzo Giorgini, and gave her 
friendly sympathy. ‘* Poor child!” she 
said, patting the little girl’s head. ‘ It is 
a shame that you should have to creepin 
and steal a sight of your own.” 

They waited till the whole town was 
silent with its afternoon sleep; then, mak- 
ing many a turn, approached the private 
door of that apartment where the tragedy 
of poor Beatrice’s Giorgini’s life had been 
consummated. The door had been un- 
locked for them and they went in. 
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‘* Lock the door after you, Betta,” said 
a voice from the head of the stairs. ‘‘ How 
long you have been. I’ve had a luncheon 
waiting for you this hour, or more.” 

Maria, Betta’s sister, led them at once 
toa small dining-room, where a table was 
prepared for them. 

But Beatrice, trembling and breathless, 
would not sit down. She declared that it 
was impossible for her to eat. She only 
wanted to see the house. Let them sit 
down, and leave her to wander about. 

She had already exacted a promise from 
Betta that, once shown the way, she 
should be left to go about the house by 
herself. ‘‘ And I will not sit down to 
eat with servants here!” she thought. 

They showed her up and down stairs, 
through long corridors and secret ways, 
through a suite of state rooms and the 
chapel, and through sleeping-rooms and 
dressing-rooms that seemed to her a laby- 
rinth. Here the ‘‘ Tessa” of her infancy 
had slept and died; and this was the chil- 
dren’s play-room, and this the dowager’s 
apartment. And lastly, she went back 
to see the little apartment where she was 
born, and her mother had died. 

She gave but a glance at this humble 
corner of the palace, passed by unknow- 
ing the window where her father had 
received the fatal letter, and by which he 
had gone out, never to return, and has- 
tened back to the state rooms, 

‘* Now open the doors as if there were a 
grand ball, Betta,” Beatrice said, taking 
unconsciously a tone of command. ‘‘ And 
then you go away and eat, and talk with 
your sister; and don’t come for me for 
two hours. You said I might have two 
hours all to myself.” 

‘* Tf there’s a ball, you must eat In the 
green room,” said Betta. ‘‘ And I will 
myself bring you your luncheon there, 
Signora Beatrice Giorgini.” 

The child's face flushed up and her eyes 
filled with tears on hearing herself called 
for the first time by her rightful name; 
but she said nothing. Walking into the 
banqueting room, she seated herself there 
and waited to be served. 

‘* Would it doto let her stay alone?” 
whispered the sister to Betta as they went 
away. 

‘‘Of course! She won't touch nor hurt 
anything,” said Betta, who had not the 
fear of the Countess Maria before her eyes, 
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and to whom Beatrice had always seemed 
a princess in disguise. 

She returned with the luncheon on a 
tray, set it on one of the marble tables, 
and Beatrice ate it, while Betta served 
her in silence. She was impressed by the 
intense still excitement of the girl's face, 
and by something haughty and resolute 
in her air, which she had never seen there 
before. 

‘“Now leave me alone,” said Beatrice. 

She was alone. Standing in the door 
of a chamber hung with fine old arras, 
she heard Betta’s step going up a dis- 
tant stair, heard for a momenta mur- 
mur of voices; then all was silent. For 
a brief two hours she was mistress of 
her own palace, she was a countess in 
her own right, and the owner of a large 
fortune. 

She walked through the long and 
stately suit of chambers, glancing about 
her at pictures, draperies and marbles, 
and up at lofty painted ceilings. For the 
first time in her life she seemed to breathe 
fully. She looked at herself in the long 
mirrors, and seated herself in the great 
gold and crimson chairs. There was a 
chair with a red silk canopy at one end 
of the chief salon. It was a cardinal's 
chair, bought for a Giorgini of a past 
generation who had arrived at the purple. 
She had heard of it, and Betta had said 
that no one ever occupied that chair, and 
no one must, unless some cardinal should 
come to Palazzo Giorgini. There was a 
red silk cord tied across it, from arm to 
arm. Beatrice tore the cord away, and 
seated herself in the chair. Anger was 
growing in her at sight of all of which 
she had been robbed. She wished that she 
could give her commands to some one, 
give them arrogantly; and seeing a bell- 
rope that hung near by, moved her hand 
with the intention of giving it a violent 
pull. The thought that the two women 
would come if she did restrained her. 

Rising then, she went to the chapel, 
and after listening a moment, locked her- 
self in. 

The chapel was a small chamber on 
the drawing-room floor, simply prepared 
for the sacred service, with a paper parti- 
tion and double doors before the altar, 
and a few chairs and kneeling-benches. 
The doors before the altar were open, 
showing a softly-beaming Madonna and 
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Child above, and a sanctuary lamp 
lighted. 

Beatrice mechanically bent her knee 
and blessed herself, then began to search. 
She knew the last words spoken by the 
old countess; and though Betta had said 
that she herself, while the Countess was 
dying, had searched the chapel from floor 
to ceiling, there had always lingered a 
faint hope of some discovery which should 
change her fortunes. She searched the 
altar itself now, lifting the heavy candle- 
sticks, and creeping even underneath and 
behind. She lifted the carpet, though it 
must have been raised a thousand times 
since the old woman’s death. She searched 
the one small table there, and her heart 
leaped as she saw a letter in the drawer. 

She opened it with trembling fingers 
and read, though the letter was but a few 
days old: 

Best Contessa Maria: The doctor assures me that he 
was quite sincere with you, and that Giovanni's sickness 
isnotserious. He says that his very lack of mental ac- 
tivity is in his favor, his constitution being excellent. 
Give yourself no uneasiness. The Giorgini have been 
a long-lived race. Within a hundred years four of them 
have exceeded ninety years, and ten have lived to be 
more than eighty. My greatest fear is that Giovanni 
may outlive his excellent wife. Take care of yourself 
as well as of him. I predict twenty or thirty years 
longer for Lin. Yours devotedly, 

ANDREA OF ANCONA. 

It was the Superior of the Cappucins, 
whose convent near by furnished the 
countess with a confessor and a chaplain. 

‘‘ Tf he should live thirty years longer 
I shall be forty-five years old when he 
dies,” reckoned the girl, putting the letter 
in its place again. ‘‘ What shall I care 
about anything then! Besides, his death 
makes no difference. If it is mine, it is 
mine now!” 

She stood there in an anguish of long- 
ing. For two years a wild sweet dream 
had been hers. She saw herself mistress 
of name and wealth, not for herself, but 
that she might give them to Francesco 
Alinori. He had been promised to the 
daughter of a rich farmer. Let him 
marry her, if he liked, and make a coun- 
tess of her. He did not love her, and her 
portion would be nothing beside the Gior- 
ginimoney. True, Checco might one day 
have it all without her help, if his uncle 
Tommasso should have no son. There 
were only girls as yet; and if he should 
die before Giovanni—but that was not 
likely. Giovanni dead, and Tommasso in 
Sanzio, there was no more hope for Fran- 
cesco, except through her. 


‘*T would tell him,” she dreamed aloud, 
‘that he might marry whom he liked, 
but everything would be his the same. 
Would he smile? Of course! Would he 
take it?) I would make him take it. Per- 
haps he would do as Alfonso Lelli did 
when Augusta Merimi gave him a rose! 
It was beautiful!’ 

She silently contemplated the scene 
of this rose-giving, when Alfonso had 
dropped on his knee to kiss the maiden’s 
hand, calling her *‘ fanciulla adorata.” 

‘* Perhaps he might say that he would 
marry me!” she whispered, softly and 
happily smiling at the thought. To have 
her hand kissed, and to be called ‘* maiden 
adored” by Francesco Alinori was to be 
wrapped in the rosy cloud of the immor- 
tals, and lifted above the rough earth. 

She stood in the little chapel and im- 
agined him kneeling before her with his 
lustrous eyes uplifted, his curling’locks 
within reach of her hand! Such beauti- 
ful eyes! Such soft thick wavesof bright 
hair! Her headswamas the vision formed 
itself and grew vivid; her breath was op- 
pressed. She staggered, and, recovering 
herself, looked about, and realized where 
she was, and what she was—a poor name- 
less girl visiting secretly a house from 
which she would be driven with con- 
tempt if the mistress should return un- 
awares. She seemed to fall from her 
rosy cloud into a mire set with thorns. 
If Francesco Alinori were there he would 
lift no adoring eyes to her. A careless 
nod or smile was the best that she could 
hope for from him. A blush of terror 
overspread her face at the possibility that 
he should ever know what vision her 
fancy had conjured up. Tears of rage 
and despair filled her eyes, as she began 
to search again with a fiercer energy. 

Once more every nook of the chapel 
was searched. She even mounted the 
altar, and taking down the picture of the 
Madonna, looked at the back of it. ‘‘There 
is nothing!” she said at last in despair. 
‘‘Tf there ever was anything here, they 
have stolen it. They knew what grand- 
mamma said, and of course they have 
left nothing unsearched. Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear!” 

She opened the door, and went out into 
the reception rooms again, curiosity help- 
ing to soothe her passion. These rooms 
were furnished in the old style, and were 
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some of them fine. The painted ceilings 
were ugly when looked at: one feared 
those heavy gods and horses and vases of 
flowers might fall on one’s head; though 
as color they added to the richness and 
state of the ensemble. But the pale arras 
were exquisite, and some of great value. 
Whatever glittered there was gold. The 
stately gilt chairs and rococo tables were 
gilded carved wood, not stucco; the flow- 
ered red satin was silk all through, the 
marbles were from Nature’s workshop. 
The pictures on the walls were valueless 
and old-fashioned, but the frames of some 
were of beautiful carved wood. 

The whole stretched in a dim, richly- 
colored vista, room after room, where the 
doors answered each other, till the last 
was lost in obscurity. There were eleven 
reception rooms in a line at the front of 
the palace, the chapel running back at 
one end. Back of these were four large 
ante-rooms connected by corridors; and 
the curious mind puzzled itself in imag- 
ining what might occupy the unaccount- 
ed-for spaces behind those corridor walls. 

This suite occupied all the front of the 
piano nobile, here the second floor. Gio- 
vanni and his wife occupied an apart- 
ment on the third floor. 

Little by little, Beatrice’s anguish 
soothed itself as she wandered about, ex- 
amining everything, and hope came back. 
She imagined herself mistress there, and 
receiving visitors. Seated in a_high- 
backed arm-chair, she bowed slightly to 
the Signora Alinori, without rising to re- 
ceive her; then smiled and offered her 
hand to Signor Francesco, who followed. 
She rose and kissed the Signora Mattei, 
and gave a cool and supercilious smile to 
Aldegonda. A servant entered to say 
that the Contessa Maria humbly begged 
to be admitted; and she replied: ‘‘I do 
not know any Contessa Maria. Send her 
away!” 

She gave orders that a purse of gold 
should be sent to the Franciscan monks 
to say masses for Count Paulo and Coun- 
tess Beatrice Giorgini, her parents, and 
for her grandmother, the Signora Teresa 


Lanciani. She pronounced these names 
with emphasis, defying contradiction 


with look and tone. There was a moment 
of hesitation; then she ordered masses 
also for ‘* Grandmama Tessa.” She would 
not have the Cappucins, because they 
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were friends of the Signora Maria. Be- 
sides, it was at a convent of the Cappu- 
cins that her mother had been married, 
and from which the record and the offi- 
ciating priest had disappeared. 

Then she imagined herself dressed for 
society, with train and coronet, which re- 
minded her of the wreath of laurel leaves 
pinned to her petticoat. She unpinned 
it, threw off her veil, and substituted the 
wreath, enchanted with the effect. A1- 
ready she looked taller and nobler in 
the dim long mirror. But a train was 
necessary. She ran to the chapel, caught 
a red and gold cope from the vestment 
bureau, and ran back to the mirror again 
holding it to her waist and dragging it 
behind her. ‘‘Oh! how splendid! ” 

It was a grotesque figure; but, with 
the help of imagination, gave an idea 
of a splendidly dressed lady. The faint 
light through closed blinds brought out 
rosy folds on the heavy satin; and some 
tiny spots of light, too small for visible 
radiance in themselves, showed like spots 
of fire on the gold galoon that bordered 
the cope. 

‘* How splendid!” murmured the girl 
again, gazing at her reflection in the 
mirror. 

A step was heard on the stair. Bea- 
trice flew to close herself in the chapel. 
‘*T will come in a minute,” she replied 
to Betta’s summons. ‘ Wait!” 

She folded the cope away and hid her 


laurel wreath behind the altar, then 
opened the door. 
“Why! Signorina Bice, you have 


been before the Blessed Sacrament with- 
out anything on your head?” the woman 
exclaimed, much séandalized. 

Beatrice threw both arms up over her 
head, the loose pink sleeves veiling her 
completely; and so covered, she bent 
her knee before the altar and went out. 
‘*T have been searching,” she said then, 
dropping herarms. ‘‘ There is nothing!” 

‘**Sh-h-h!” whispered Betta. ‘‘ But, of 
course, there is nothing now, if ever 
there was. I told youso. What could 
you expect to find after eleven years ? 
Now, let me fasten on your veil. We 
must go!” 

Go! oh, better never to have come 
than come to goagain! The rough villa, 
the cotton frock, the high-pitched voice 
of the Signora Alinori, the little respect 
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shown to herself—all made her shrink 
from going back. ‘‘I cannot! I cannot!” 
she cried. ‘‘Oh, Betta, I wish that I 
could stay with you and the Signora 
Mattei!” 

‘Bice, dear, if we do not make haste 
some one may come,” the woman urged. 
‘‘ Have patience; and when Checeo mar- 
ries, perhaps he will take you to Rome 
to live with him and his wife. You like 
Cheeco, don’t you ?” 

The name quieted her at once. After 
all, she did not wish to leave the house 
where he might come. He would come 
soon, and stay at least a month. She 
cast one more glance around, sighed and 
went out. 

‘Well, Contessa, how do you like 
your palace ?” asked the Signora Mattei, 
jestingly, when they were in their car- 
riage again. 

Beatrice looked at her sternly. ‘‘ You 
think it something to laugh at!” she said. 

‘* No,” said the lady, disconcerted, ‘‘I 
did not mean to laugh. But did you 
like it?” 

‘* Yes!” said the girl, briefly. And 
in a moment added: ‘I thank you for 
having helped me to go there; but I can- 
not talk about it.” 

‘* Nobody understands!” she thought, 
with an aching heart. ‘‘ Nobody under- 
stands!” 

Their drive home was almost in silence; 
and fat Giuseppe was waiting at Palazzo 
Mattei to take Beatrice out to the villa, 
with certain purchases that had been 
made in Sanzio for the Signora Alinori. 
His carriage was a wooden bench on 
a platform of boards over two wheels. 
‘‘They think it is good enough for me, 
but they would not drive in it them- 
selves!” thought Beatrice, as she mounted 
the unsteady vehicle. 

It was already evening. Ave Maria 
had sounded from all the churches, and 
heavy clouds had overspread the sky, 
making the air still more obscure. When 
they drove out the city gate it was quite 
dark, a soft summer darkness, stirred 
from time to time by far-away soundless 
lightnings. 

‘‘T wish it were not so dark,” said 
Beatrice, clinging to Giuseppe’s arm. 
‘*T am afraid.” 

‘‘Oh! the dark does not bite,” he re- 
plied, good-naturedly. ‘‘ We shall be at 


home in five minutes. The horse knows 
the way. There is nothing to be afraid 
of” 

As he spoke, a soft, sudden illumina- 
tion from an unseen flash of lightning 
lifted for a moment all the thick cling- 
ing shadows, and disclosed the long 
white road stretching off before them. 

“There is something in the road!” 
cried Beatrice. ‘‘It is like a log, or a 
man lying down. Oh, stop!” 

‘*‘Seems to me I saw something,” 
Giuseppe muttered, drawing in his 
horse. 

They waited breathlessly and with 
straining eyes for another flash; and 
when it came, there was, indeed, visible 
at a short distance a dark object lying 
half across the road. 

Not a word was uttered by either: 
Giuseppe laid the reins in Beatrice’s 
hands, and, descending, led the horse 
slowly forward, and waited again for a 
flash. It came, and revealed the figure 
of a man lying face down, his arms 
outstretched. 

In the darkness that followed, there 
was no sound but the careful hoof-beats 
of the horse and the rattle of a wheel 
against a stone as the wagon was led out 
past that object of terror. Then Giuseppe 
mounted to his place again, and, plying 
the lash, fled as for his life. They were 
not far from the road that turned off 
to the villa. Still whipping the horse, 
they rushed up the incline and reached 
the house. 

The Signor Alinori stood smoking 
under the grape-trellis, the Signora was 
visible through the open window of the 
dining-room, preparing a salad for sup- 
per; and through the door beyond blazed 
a great open kitchen-fire, with half a kid 
turning on a spit before it. 

Beatrice sprang out of the vehicle as 
soon as it stopped, and rushed into the 
house to tell her story. 

‘What is the matter with the girl ?” 
asked the Signor Francesco, taking his 
pipe from his mouth and turring to look 
after her. 

‘You'd better come in!” 
Giuseppe. 

The gentleman entered quickly, with- 
out a word, and bolted the oaken door 
behind him. His wife had already closed 
the windows and the shutters. The 
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whole house was hastily locked up for 
the night. 

There was a man lying dead down in 
the dark road, and his murderer might 
still be lingering about. There was no 
question of going to see who he was, or 
if any breath of life yet lingered in him. 
The day laborers on the place had all 
gone home, and there were no men about 
save the master and Giuseppe. No one 
dreamed of their going down through 
the woods at that hour of night. 

The family shut themselves in, con- 
versed in whispers and started at every 
sound. When their belated supper was 
served, they lingered over it till almost 
midnight; and going to bed, left all 
their chamber-doors open. But with the 
earliest dawn, the masters and workmen 
of the two villas all went down the 
winding path, the Signor Francesco and 
the Advocate Randini carrying their 
rifles, the others with the inseparable 
knife in their belts. They looked warily 
to right and left as they went, and peered 
into every dark nook under the trees 
before passing it, till they came to the 
open road; and there, just as it had Jain 
the night before, was the prone figure 
with its arms outstretched. The heavy 
dew of June had fallen on the coarse, 
patched clothing, gray hair and battered 
hat, and the birds were flying, curiously 
peering, round it. 

‘*Lo Zoppo!” exclaimed Giuseppe. 

It was Lo Zoppo, lying on his face, 
with an upward knife-wound under his 
ribs. 

Beatrice, after lying awake nearly all 
night, was sleeping heavily in the morn- 
ing, when the noise of excited voices 
awakened her. She peeped out through 
her persiane, and heard the story told. 

Lo Zoppo! He had talked with her 
only the morning before, and told her 
not to come to the laurel-grove. And 
he was dead! How strangely he had 
acted, as if he wanted to see her, yet 
‘shrunk fromher! Betta had said that she 
believed Lo Zoppo could tell something 
of Paulo Giorgini’s disappearance if he 
would, but had forbidden her asking him. 

‘* How I wish I had asked him yester- 
day!” she thought. ‘‘ There is a chance 
gone forever! ” 

She sat down on the edge of her bed, 
and thought: Who had killed this poor 
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man, who certainly was not killed for 
his money, and scarcely for revenge ? 
He was a cautious soul, and somewhat 
over-humble at times. Perhaps he had 
been killed lest he should tell her what 
he knew of her father. Perhaps he had 
been seen talking to her that morning. 

She rose, glanced suspiciously about 
her, and began to dress herself. ‘‘I 
must not say. that he spoke to me yes- 
terday,” she thought. Then, after a 
moment's study: ‘* Yes, I must tell it at 
once. If they know, they will wonder 
that I do not tell. I must not seem to 
conceal anything, Betta says. She says, 
‘If you have secrets to conceal, pre- 
tend to be as open as the day, and to 
tell all that comes into your mind.’ And 
she says: ‘If you suspect the people 
around you, and want to watch them, 
pretend that you believe them innocent 
and good, and watch them with the back 
of your head.’” 

She hurried down to hear the news 
repeated. The police had come out from 
Ombra, and taken the body away. Lo 
Zoppo’s son, Alfonso, was frantic, and 
vowed revenge. He declared that Sopra- 
ciglia had been dogging his father about 
for weeks, and had been at Villa Ran- 
dini the day before. 

‘“Why! Lo Zoppo spoke to me yester- 
day morning,” Beatrice struck in with 
childish eagerness. ‘‘ He asked me what 
made me get up so early, and I told him 
that I was going to Sanzio.” 

Her communication excited but the 
momentary interest that was natural, 
and her ready lie saved her from being 
questioned. 

**Don't say you saw and talked with 
him,” the Signor Francesco said to her 
later. ‘‘ You don’t want to be called 
into court. When a crime is committed, 
always pretend that you know nothing 
about it.” 

She looked at him wistfully. He was 
kind to her, and he had Checco’s eyes 
and mouth. But she wondered if he 
knew or guessed at her father’s fate, and 
was pretending not to know. 

“The girl is growing pretty,” he 
thought, and pinched her ear play- 
fully. 

‘* Beatrice, 
out the sharp 
Alinori. 


where are you!” called 
voice of the Signora 
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The gentleman turned impatiently 
away as his wife approached, and Bea- 
trice went to meet her. ‘* How I hate 
her!” she thought; and for the first 
time dared to look her steadily in the 
face when she was angry. 

That look decided her fate. 

‘*She shall go to the Signora Anna 
before the week is over,” thought the 
jealous wife. ‘‘She’ll not have much 
chance there to play the coquette!” 

‘*T wonder,” thought Beatrice, as she 
walked away through a vigna, ‘I won- 
der why Lo Zoppo told me not to go to 
the laurels!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
SABBATH MORNING. 


The last object on which the eyes of 
Doctor James Martin rested before he 
dropped asleep that first night at ‘‘Perry’s” 
was the rose-bush outside the window, 
with a single full blown white rose shin- 
ing in the light of the declining moon. 

Perhaps that was the reason why, in 
some soft twilight of consciousness, either 
sinking into or rising from deep slum- 
ber, he had dreamed of white roses, and 
the sweet breath of their cool petals. A 
long wreath of white roses seemed to be 
still twined around him when the first 
birds waked him with their singing. 

There were two in a nest near by, con- 
versing with little silvery interrogatory 
phrases and dulcet replies. And this is 
what they seemed to say : 

‘Sweet ?” 

‘* Yes, sweet !” 

‘Does the dawn peep ?” 

‘* Silvery out of the east.” 

‘How did you sleep ?” 

**So sweet !”’ 

‘*Three great drops of dew, see !” 

‘*On you, too !” 

‘*Here’s a drop on a leaf: drink !” 

‘Slip it over the barbed edge into my 
beak. Live, sweet! Health, sweet!” 

‘Now for a stretch of the wings, head- 
long into the blue. Make for that trem- 
ulous star! What is a star but dew!” 

‘‘Dew, sweet! For you, sweet!” 

‘*Dew on the down of an azure bird 
that hovers and hides the sun, with its 
wide plumes every one spread, and touch- 
ing the hills!” 

‘*That you may sleep, sweet!” 


The family rose quietly, an hour later 
than usual on Sunday morning. Mr. 
Perry and his children were going down 
to Four Corners to meeting; and there 
was a subdued excitement of dressing 
through the house, with sudden tip-toe 
skurryings out of sight of half-dressed 
youngsters, and low-voiced anxious calls 
to ‘‘marm.” 

‘“Where’s my pantalettes, marm ?” 

‘*Marm, won't you come and hook my 
gown ?” 

‘‘Marm, gimme my white stockin’s.” 

All these requests being perfectly audi- 
ble to the visitor, he concluded to get up 
and assist at the scene, being quite as 
curious to behold a rustic interior in his 
own country as he had been to see one 
abroad. 

He went out therefore into the clean 
white kitchen, and seated himself by one 
of the windows. Mr. Perry, in immacu- 
late shirt-sleeves, had just finished shav- 
ing himself at a little glass set up in the 
opposite window, and Mrs. Perry was 
drawing a pot of baked beans out of the 
brick oven on a long-handled shovel. 
Both answered his good-morning, the 
woman with a smile, the man with a 
Lord’s-day solemnity. 

‘*Make haste, all of you!” Mrs. Perry 
cried, running toward the pantry with 
her long, laden shovel. ‘* Breakfast’s all 
ready.” 

‘“ Wife, fasten my dickey,” the hus- 
band said, and went to the pantry door 
with his chin in his shirt-bosom, and his 
arms up over his shoulders holding the 
ends of his ‘‘ dickey ” together. 

Mrs. Perry fastened her husband's col- 
lar at the back. 

‘* And I’ve lost a button off my gallus- 
ses,” he announced, tipping his head far 
back to button the dickey down in front. 

Mrs. Perry was now drawing a loaf of 
brown bread from the oven. ‘‘ Amanda 
will have to sew the button on for you,” 
she said; ‘‘ Amanda!” raising her voice, 

‘come and sew a button on your father’s 
gallusses. 

‘You ought not to leave yer buttons 
to be sewed on Sabbath-day,” she added 
severely. 

The freckled Amanda, in a yellow cam- 
bric dress, came out of the girls’ bedroom, 
smiled bashfully in passing, the doctor, 
and went to her father’s aid, 
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The button sewed on, Mr. Perry re- 
turned to his looking-glass, put on a 
high black satin stock, which kept his 
chin well up, and then stood looking 
at himself, and assuming expressions of 
different degrees of solemnity and sever- 
ity, much to the doctor’s amusement. 

Breakfast was on the table, and they 
took their places, Mr. Perry and his sons 
in their shirt-sleeves. They seemed to 
look upon a coat as an out-door gar- 
ment. A blessing was asked, and the 
first course of a terrible breakfast was 
served and eaten in silence. Mrs. Perry 
abused her food in a hushed voice, and 
pressed the multiplied dishes on her 
guest in pantomime. The solemnity of 
the Sabbath was upon them all. 

‘*Such good religious people!” their 
visitor thought. But he also thought 
with regret of quiet far-away breakfasts, 
where the snowy-napkined tray had 
held only a cup of coffee, a roll, a tiny 
print of unsalted butter, and the morning 
paper, and where he had eaten and read in 
blissful silence, without the misery of be- 
ing obliged to talk early in the morning. 

When breakfast was over, the stage- 
wagon was driven to the door, and they 
all piled into it. Amanda, with white 
pantalettes on her long legs, black lace 
mitts on her long arms, and an open- 
worked straw bonnet tied on with a blue 
ribbon, sat beside Isaac on the back seat, 
asmall girl betweenthem. A large girl 
and two boys occupied the front seat with 
their father. On Sunday the elder Mr. 
Perry drove. 

This was their day of glory. Only to 
go to meeting was a pleasure and an ex- 
citement, but to go in the stage imparted 
something official and exceptional to their 
position. Old Mr. Perry never assumed 
any airs on such occasions, and Isaac 
treated their state with the nonchalance 
of one to the manner born, though secret- 
ly a little mortified at having the reins 
taken from him on these public occasions, 
and at his father’s jog-trot mode of driv- 
ing. But Amanda’s satisfaction was pro- 
found and absorbing. A Faubourg St. 
Germain mademoiselle in the burr, she 
sat aloft in her buff dress and blue rib- 
bons, and contemplated her own impor- 
tance with a serene ecstasy. 

The wagon with its load out of sight, 
and Mrs. Perry employed in giving a later 


breakfast to ‘*Granmarm”™ Perry, who 
never came to the table with the family, 
the doctor set off at last to visit his own 
domain. He had wished to make this 
visit quite alone. 

His land began at ten minutes’ walk 
from Perry’s, and a little red sehool- 
house marked the dividing-line. Here 
the forest had never been cut. The trees 
fell with old age where they grew, and 
decayed where they fell. The pleasant 
road lost itself in slight returning curves, 
and had lines of grass and clover and 
buttercups between the wheel tracks, and 
a lace-work of sunshine and shadow over 
it. Theair was still fresh, and the trees 
at either hand sparkled and splashed 
with dew. 

Dr. Martin looked about him with seri- 
ous delight. Nob!e, but vague, ambitions 
had long been stirring in his heart. It 
did not seem enough to him to live an 
honored life, and die a peaceful death. 
Dearer and higher far than any caprici- 
ous homage given by man, sweeter and 
holier by far than the sinking away into 
his last sleep surrounded by loved ones, 
was the cherished hope that he might 
leave the spot of earth he should inhabit 
better than he found it, that he might 
bring light into some dark place, and 
purity where there had been uncleanness. 
If, then, he should leave children who 
would continue his work, he would have 
founded a dynasty more glorious than 
the Ceesars. 

Visions such as these had floated on the 
current of his blood from childhood, but 
without ever having taken shape in his 
brain. He saw no other way before him 
than to be a doctor, and take his father’s 
place. It was a noble profession, and his 
father had been a good man. Yet with 
all his filial reverence and affection, the 
thought of living such a life as his father 
had lived filled him with terror. 

Visions had risen before him like bub- 
bles, and like bubbles they had burst. But 
as his disgust grew greater with the life 
of Southport, he felt a constantly increas- 
ing stir beneath the surface of his mind, 
where the instinctive forces of his nature 
wrought at the foundations of an edifice 
not yet at level of hisconsciousness. Now 
and then an outline of some superstruct- 
ure would rise suddenly, like a fount- 
ain-jet, and sink again, but often leave 
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its ghost upon the air; a thing to smile at 
sadly as it wavered thereamong common- 
sense realities, refusing to be exorcised; 
so fair, and so impossible! 

As he walked slowly along the road 
this sunny morning, with rustling walls 
of dewy green between him and the 
spoiled old world, these ghostly lines 
took life again, and joined themselves 
into an almost definite shape, beautiful, 
but desolate. It oppressed him. ‘‘Itis im- 
possible!” he said, and shook his fancies 
off, and looked about him. 

In his loitering walk, broken by many 
pauses, he had reached the red school- 
house. He turned aside, and tried the 
door. It was locked. He looked in at 
a window and saw two double rows of 
seats separated by aisles, one at either 
side of a wide space. In the centre of 
this space was an iron stove, with flowers 
and evergreens almost covering it. At 
one end of the space the door entered a 
small vestibule, and at the other end, 
raised on a platform, was the teacher's 
desk. In the sunshine of the window a 
little cloud of flies sailed about in a slow 
minuet. Atintervals two of them would 
suddenly dash around each other, as if 
they tied a knot, then drop again into 
their slow swimming motion. A few large 
flies, too heavy tosustain this lightly float- 
ing measure, buzzed and bumped their 
heads against the window-panes. 

The doctor smiled, recollecting the Ital- 
ian association of a moscone with a com- 
ing lover, or, at least, a visitor. ‘I must 
visit the school to-morrow,” he thought 
as he pursued his way. 

A beautiful ledge, tufted with moss and 
overgrown with cedar trees, pushed itself 
out at his right. It had been his favorite 
haunt during that far-away summer spent 
with aunt Betsey in the woods. He had 
dreamed away many an hour there, wan- 
dering from chamber to chamber where 
the cedars ranged themselves in lines to 
make the walls, and stood apart for doors. 

Everywhere at the right the land rose 
from theroad; but at the left it ran moist 
and level for half a mile till it reached 
a low, heavily-wooded mountain. Here 
grew the wide-armed oaks and beeches, 
and elms sprang into the air and broke 
into a spray of twigs and verdure, and 
poplars trembled at themselves, and 
spruce-trees lifted their dark spires above 


the brighter foliage. And here were 
wolves and bears, and clouds of gray 
deer. 

Next the ledge at the right was a hol- 
low full of beech-trees,and over the round, 
full tops of these a thin column of smoke 
rose straight into the air. The doctor 
stopped to look at it, his heart beating 
quickly; for it rose from his own hearth. 

A few steps farther, and the brown log- 
house came intosight. It stood back from 
the road on a smooth rise, with grass and 
clover waving about, a flower-garden at 
the southern door at which he looked, 
andsnow-white curtains showing through 
the small open windows. Behind the 
house, under a slanting roof, was a line 
of bee-hives, and a rod of dark pathway 
leading to a boiling-spring that was over- 
hung by a beautiful silver birch-tree; and 
there was a long barn, and a corn-field. 
Framing all, stood the primeval forest. 

How well he remembered it! It needed 
only that a slender, light-footed woman 
should appear at that southern door, with 
a white apron over her dark cotton dress, 
and a white lace kerchief laid smoothly 
over her grey hair. For one whirling: 
moment the twenty years were a dream, 
and he was a boy again. Then. with a 
sigh, he pursued his way. 

The land was all surrounded by a fence 
of cedar poles; and, as at the other farms, 
the entrance was barred by the same poles. 
From these bars a path led up to a rough 
porch over the northern door. 

There was no one in sight as the doc- 
tor entered, and the silence was so pro- 
found that he heard the buzz of a wasp: 
in a pumpkin-blossom beside the path. 
The door of the porch and the inner door: 
were open, and he tapped lightly with his 
cane, 

There was no reply. 

He stepped through the porch into the 
large kitchen. A log was smouldering 
in the cavernous fire-place built of stones, 
a kettle simmered on the crane, a cat lay 
sleeping on the hearth. One of the walls 
was bright with tin; and the sun shone 
in through an eastern and a southern 
window, both veiled with pink and purple 
morning-glories. 

The owner of this castle of silence 
tapped on the floor with his cane, and 
again without receiving an answer; but 
a faint murmur, like: a human voice, 
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came to him from the parlor, and he 
went forward. 

The parlor was one of four rooms into 
which the house was divided, and was 
separated by a little entry from the 
kitchen. From this entry the south 
door opened on to the flower garden. 
The door stood open, wreathed around 
by a dewy hop-vine. Bees were buzzing 
about; there was a morning-cloud of 
pinks outside, and bushes full of open- 
ing roses, and a strip of tall waving 
grass beyond. On toone of these grass 
blades sank a bob-o-link, and began to 
sing. The doctor stopped and listened 
with a smile to the whole aria. ‘‘ Talk 
of nightingales!” he said, and then 
turned toward the parlor. 

It was a pleasant corner room, the 
logs that formed the walls showing in 
ribs through the pictures pasted over 
them. For, from having been covered 
at first with newspapers, the walls had 
gradually been pasted over with wood 
and steel engravings, taken from papers 
and periodicals, every size and variety 
of picture entering. The fire-place of 
stones was filled with cedar boughs; the 
sofa and chairs were covered with gaily 
flowered copper plate, and there were 
braided mats on the floor. 

In a low rocking-chair by the leaf- 
embroidered sunshine of the southern 
window sat an old woman, reading in 
the Bible. Her white hair was partly 
covered by a white kerchief; and she 
wore a blue cotton apron, with the 
creases of its careful folding still fresh. 
The face of this woman was strong- 
featured, wrinkled and tanned by the 
weather. Her eyes were sunken, her 
chest flat, her shoulders broad and bent. 
Yet she was beautiful as she sat there; 
for while she read, her soul dilated by 
faith, shone softly out, and filled with 
light the lacking curves of her poor 
wasted body. She read in a whisper, her 
left fore-finger following the text; and 
from time to time she adjusted her brass- 
mounted spectacles with the right hand. 

““The Lord is my shepherd: I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures. He leadeth me beside 
the still waters.” 

A divine peacefulness filled the reom. 

Painted so on a large canvas, with a 
break in the ceiling to admit a beam of 
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light and a bouquet of cherub faces, she 
would have made a good altar-piece. 

There was a stag outside looking in at 
the window, his head with its antlers 
making a finely-outlined shadow on the 
sunshine at the old woman’s feet. He 
stood as motionless as a statue, his ear 
bent as he listened to the murmuring 
voice, scarce louder than the hum of 
insects round him. But at sound of a 
man’s step, he tossed his head back with 
a sniff, and was off. 

The doctor watched him passing over 
the green, as noiseless as the shadow of 
a cloud, then tapped on the floor with 
his cane till the old woman heard him. 

‘‘Pardon me for interrupting your 
reading!” he said. 

Her finger still on the page, she turned 
her head with a quiet smile of welcome 
before seeing who spoke; and at sight of 
a stranger closed the Bible, leaving her 
hand inside, and waited a little with the 
slowness of age, still faintly smiling. 

The doctor told her who he was. ‘Of 
course, you are Mrs. Winter, the house- 
keeper,” he said. 

She rose at once, and looked at him 
with an earnest gaze. ‘‘ Poor Miss Mar- 
tin!” she said. ‘‘She was always talking 
about ye. You're welcome, sir. Sit 
down. How you have grown since you 
were here!” 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘ Well, a man 
ought to grow between ten years old 
and thirty-one. It is twenty years since 
I was here. In that time your children 
have grown and gone away.”~ 

‘Yes, they have all gone away,” she 
echoed, sadly. ‘‘I was in hopes that 
Nancy would stay with me. I thought 
she might get a husband here and carry 
on the place, just as I and her father 
did. But since Ann White went to the 
cotton factory, all the other girls are 
crazy to go. I couldn’t keep her back. 
You see, after a little while she will 
have two dollars a week: and, besides, 
she sees a good many people there; and 
she found it lonesome here; but, as I 
wrote to you, I can’t leave her alone in 
such a place, and I must go, too. She’s 
got a little chamber where she and I can 
sleep together.” 

She sighed unconsciously, and looked 
out at the broad green field and forest. 
She had taken off her spectacles, and 
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her faded eyes, fixed far away on 
vacancy, had all that melancholy and 
resignation of old age, which sees noth- 
ing before it but death, yet faithfully 
performs every duty which remains to 
be done, the more faithfully that they 
are so few. 

They talked of business then; and the 
doctor went out and walked about the 
place with his tenant. After a while, 
she went in to prepare a luncheon for 
him, and he wandered about alone. 

What a paradise might be made of 
this place! He felt like a man who sud- 
denly finds himself possessed of count- 
less millions. It was only now that he 
realized that a portion of the earth’s sur- 
face was his own. That long corn-field 
running off to a point that cleft the east- 
ern woods, a field they fitly called the 
‘* wedge,” was his own. He could wall it 
in, or let it lie with only a stump fence, 
as now; plant it, or let it run to weeds, as 
he might choose. That solemn pine-tree 
that was tall when he was an infant, he 
could make a bonfire of it, if the fancy 
took him; and at his word the slender 
beauty of those silver birches would fall 
to the ground. The grand old woods 
reared themselves high and darkling on 
all sides, seeming to prop the horizon; yet 
he had the power to wrap them in a wild 
conflagration, and reduce them to ashes 
for miles around, sending bears, and 
wolves, and foxes, and deer, and ser- 
pents flying out into the settlements, and 
showers of sparks to threaten the houses 
far and near. 

Fancy threw her iasso out with a sav- 
age strength, and laughed, and let it slip. 
His will was not to do evil, but good. 

He began to lay plans; or, rather, 
plans began to suggest themselves. 

‘* When you have children, they can 
come here in the summer, as you did,” 
said a small voice in the midst of his vi- 
sion of stone-wall building and swamp 
draining. 

‘**Children should be born in the coun- 
try.” 

‘‘Children should spend their first 
years in the country.” 

‘*The luxuries of the country are more 
exquisite than those of the town. The 
only necessity it is likely to lack, and 
which the town is almost sure to fur- 
nish, is sympathetic companionship. 


There is no companionship here for an 
educated man. But if ~ 

‘‘Impossible!” the doctor exclaimed 
aloud. ‘‘Who would a 

There was a momentary break in the 
colloquy between his outer and inner 
consciousness. Then the two began 
together. ‘‘ Perhaps one of the most 
serious needs for a family in a country 
place is to have a doctor in cases of 
emergency. But if the man were him- 
self a doctor 

‘**T will plant clover in that hollow!” 
exclaimed the doctor almost fiercely. 

‘‘Then the railroad :—It isn’t as though 
the place would be always remote.” 

The railroad sounded like something 
practical. John Martin had assured his 
brother that it was almost certain a rail- 
road would be made in that part of the 
state within a few years, and that it 
would pass near his land, if not through 
it. That meant riches, and a town with- 
in reach. 

‘**T can make a lot of cider,” the doctor 
said, looking about. ‘‘ Fortunately, ap- 
ples grow well here. As our people 
go abroad, and foreigners come here, we 
shall gradually give up our abominable 
tea and coffee as sole beverages at table. 
Perhaps I could start a little vigna on 
some sunny spot. It would n’t take many 
grapes to make a hogshead of mezzo vino. 
I would fight rum with that and cider. 
The man who tries to fight rum and gin 
with cold water and tea is an imbecile.” 

He went in to his luncheon, which 
was adorned. with the inevitable coffee- 
pot; and while he ate he went on think- 
ing: ‘‘One might have a good dairy 
here. Why should n’t we make as good 
cheeses as other people?” He knew just 
how they make their cheeses in England, 
Switzerland, and Italy. Was it not all 
written down in his crisp neat hand in 
one of the library of small note-books at 
home? And had he not brought home 
packages of those fragrant herbs with 
which some people flavor their curds ? 

‘*Marry come up, but I have!” he said 
to himself, and gave a little nod which 
was not quite sideways, but might be 
called cornerwise, a movement intended 
to, convey an impression of superior 
acuteness. 

The doctor was getting what his aunt 
Betsey would have described as ‘‘ very 
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high in his mind.” His broad shoulders 
itched to take on the weight of this new 
world, Atlas-wise, and bear it aloft. 

As he went away that afternoon, Mrs. 
Winter gave him a handful of delicately 
colored fringed pinks, tied with sweet 
grass around the stems. They made him 
think of a fair sweet woman whom he 
had not yet seen, but should see some 
day. The petals were the color of a soft 
blush. ‘‘God bless you, dear, whoever 
you are!” he said fervently; and, kiss- 
ing the modest flowers, his imagination 
touched the cheek of his future bride. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE DEACON. 


In the afternoon, Dr. Martin went up 
to visit the Heath family, whose farm 
lay a mile beyond his own. He had been 
there more than once on that wondrous 
tenth summer of his; but the only clear 
recollection he had retained was of a 
laughing young woman searching for 
four-leaved clover in the field, her mop 
of loose yellow hair just visible over the 
grass, like some great flower shining in 
thesun. Her name was Myra Heath; and 
he knew from Mrs. Winter that she had 
inherited the place, and had married her 
cousin, without changing her name. 

He walked along the forest-shaded road 
shaking his cane at the deer which peeped 
out at him, and skipped away at his 
approach. He asked himself what sort 
of civilization would follow this superb 
wildness. 

‘‘Nations begin well enough. They 
rise, bloom, and sometimes give us one 
crop of fair fruit. Then they rot, leav- 
ing, perhaps, here and there some sample 
of perfect civilization. But this sample, 
instead of being adopted as a model, is 
ever doomed to destruction by the cor- 
rupted majority. Later generations may 
point backward to it, and praise, even 
deify it. But do they profit by it? No. 
The same story of decadence is repeated 
with the monotony of slow eternal revo- 
lution. Christ must have meant this when 
He said: ‘Many are called, but few are 
chosen.’ Where does the evil begin? It 
must begin in the nation as in the man, 
and it must begin in the moral as in the 
physical man. Impurities become lodged 
in the system, and they corrupt; impedi- 
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ments gather there and gradually stop 


the circulation of new life-giving ele- 
ments. This, within. From without 


are the withholding of proper food, or 
the giving of noxious food; and vio- 
lence. 

‘* What, then, is good for your nation, 
sir?” pursued the doctor, becoming dra- 
matic, and seeming to address his ques- 
tion to a tall antlered stag which stood 
between two birch-trees, facing him like 
a king between two flag-staffs. ‘‘ Firstly: 
Clean out your corruption wherever it 
exists, high or low. Cry aloud and spare 
not over all and every evil-doing, espe- 
cially that which hides itself. Secondly: 
Bury decently and deeply the old bones 
of all your worn-out institutions, and as- 
sume as an axiom that everything which 
has no motion is dead, and has got to 
serve as guano, or go under a monument. 
Thirdly: Give to each one such education 
and opportunity as he craves for, and 
don't force a rattle-brain or a pig-head to 
study Greek.” 

So far the stag had appeared to listen 
with great interest, but at the last words 
he turned with a light disdainful leap and 
trotted away. The doctor pursued his 
walk. 

‘*T would like,” he said, descending to 
personalities, ‘‘ that my children should 
be bright, strong, sincere and courteous, 
with a firm hand for a friend anda hard 
fist for a foe. I do not hope for saints 
or geniuses, but for a little tribe which 
shall be lovable of God and man, trust- 
worthy, courageous, and hopeful, and if 
not always justifiable, at least, never 
without excuse. They should make their 
children better than themselves; and 
those again—” 

He ceased speaking, and before his eyes 
there seemed to flow a widening stream 
that grew far off into an ocean wherein 
his thought was drowned. 

‘Abraham et semine ejusin seculum,” 
he said laughing. 

And then he became aware that he 
stood before a ‘‘ pair of bars,” and that a 
barefooted urchin perched there was look- 
ing at him with astolid stare. The boy 
was about ten years of age, and of a pale 
flax-color. His figure stood out clearly 
on a background of dark buildings and 
green fields. 

The doctor asked his name. 
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‘**Samuel.” The boy opened his mouth 
far enough to emit this name in a quiet, 
colorless tone; then shut it again, and 
‘continued to stare. 

‘**Samuel what?” asked the doctor. 

‘* Heath.” 

‘** Your father’s name is Heath?” 

A nod answered this rather superfluous 
question. . 

‘**T’'ve come to see him,” the doctor said, 
advancing a step. 

** Aint ter home.” 

** Where is he?” 

‘Gone to meetin’.” 

** When will he be back?” 

** Dunno.” 

The calm stare had never relented. 

‘*Look here, boy,” said the doctor, 
losing patience. ‘‘ You just get down off 
that bar and open for me. I’m coming 
in.” 

With a somewhat provoking deliber- 
ation the boy descended and let the bars 
down. 

By this time two or three children, 
having heard thecolloquy, came out of the 
house and stood on the door-step staring , 
and as their visitor entered the enclosure, 
violently hissed at by a flock of geese, 
a Woman appeared behind the children, 
hastily smoothing back her somewhat 
disordered hair. It was the yellow hair 
he remembered shining over the clover- 
tops. 

She waited for him to come within 
speaking distance, then gave him asmil- 
ing welcome, pushing behind her the 
pretty brood of sunburnt children. She 
was a magnificent woman, large and 
beautifully shaped, with dimples in her 
small brown hands, a dimple in her cheek, 
and a heap of hair, not golden, but 
tawny. Her eyes, too, were a pale, yel- 
lowish hazel, only speckled with blue, 
and were full of a soft laughing bright- 
ness, 

The door opened directly into the 
kitchen, which was the only reception- 
room of the house. 

Having introduced himself, and re- 
ceived a second welcome full of enthu- 
siasm, Doctor Martin began to make 
acquaintance with the six children, and 
ended by taking the youngest, Sylvanus, 
on his knee. This was a beautiful boy of 
three or four years, all his mother, ex- 
cept a pair of pathetic brown eyes. 
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While they talked, Samuel peeped in 
at the door several times, and withdrew 
his head suddenly on being observed ; and 
presently a loud hissing, scarcely of 
geese, was heard from without. 

A short silence followed, then another 
peep and dodge, and again the fierce 
hissing. 

‘*Samuel!” cried his mother with a 
weak assumption of authority. 

‘* What ’m?” said Samuel promptly, 
putting his head in at the door. 

‘*B’have yourself!” commanded Mrs. 
Heath, and went on with her conversation. 

There was a moment of quiet; then a 
vociferous cackling of hens was heard. 
Silence again, Samuel’s head, a dodge, 
and renewed cackling. 

‘*Samuel!” cried Mrs. Heath as before. 

** What ’m?” 

‘*B’have yourself.” 

After a short interval the same scene 
was repeated, with the substitution of a 
malignant caterwauling. 

The silence which followed was of such 
long duration that the doctor concluded 
that young Mr. Heath must be at the end 
of his repertory. Then a man’s heavy 
step was heard. 

Mrs. Heath smilingly interrupted her- 
self to say: ‘‘ There’s the Deacon, now.” 

Her visitor had already learned that 
Mr. Heath occupied this dignified posi- 
tion in the church at Four Corners. 

A voice was heard outside, solemn and 
stern from brazen lungs. ‘‘ Samuel!” and 
a mild prompt ‘‘ Whassir?” in response. 

‘Go in, and take vour bible!” said 
the voice. 

Samuel came in instantly, his head 
meekly in advance of his body, took a 
small New Testament from ashelf, opened 
it in the middle upside-down, seated him- 
self bolt upright on the edge of a chair, 
and stared idiotically at the blank space 
between the two pages. 

After a moment Deacon Heath entered. 
He was a stern-faced, powerfully-built 
man, with stiff dark hair slightly grizzled. 
He won. a black dress suit, a cylinder 
hat, and very creaking boots. One per- 
ceived that his clothes had been care- 
fully preserved from a remote time. He 
stared at sight of a visitor, and saluted 
him somewhat coldly. 

The doctor had an illumination. It 
occured to him that Sunday visits might 
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be considered impious in that region, 
especially when made on a deacon. He 
made haste to explain. His time, he said, 
was limited ; and he had a great deal to 
do. As the deacon knew, he must find 
a tenant for his farm, and he wished for 
advice and information from his nearest 
neighbors. Mrs. Winter had done very 
well about the hay, and grain-cutting; 
but for all that was to follow in autumn 
harvesting, and for the house itself, he 
had yet to provide. 

At this the deacon unbent, and pro- 
fessed himself willing to give any advice 
and assistance in his power, if the doctor 
would wait till he had changed his 
clothes. That hat and swallow-tailed 
coat were evidently held to be a strictly 
official costume. 

“So now you may go to mamma, 
Silvio,” the doctor said, putting the child 
down from his knee. ‘‘ You are a good 
boy.” 

‘** Yes,” said Mrs. Heath, holding out 
her arms. ‘My baby is always good 
Sundays.” She cast a significant, re- 
proachful glance at Samuel, who con- 
tined to stare at the blank space in his 
testament. ‘‘I don’t have to tell Syl- 
vanus ”—with emphasis—‘‘ more than 
once to behave himself;” still with a 
sidelong look of weak severity. 

Samuel thrust his head still further for- 
ward, and his fixed stare became a glare. 

One of his sisters, looking at him, be- 
gan to giggle. 

‘*Emily Jane,” said her mother sternly, 
‘*b’have yourself.” 

Emily Jane’s face instantly became a 
study in consequence of its swift changes 
from painful solemnity to convulsive 
mirth. A glance at her brother brought 
her to a state of strangulation; a glance 
at her mother changed her features to an 
expression that was almost fierce in its 
effort to be serious. The doctor was 
glad that she did not look at him; for 
he felt disposed to laugh with her. 

‘*Mudder,” murmured the voice of 
Sylvanus at his mother’s apron. 

‘* What, dear?” asked Mrs. Heath, 
fondly smoothing his fair curls. 

‘Is n’t God ’most rested ?” whispered 
the child. 

‘Why, Silvy ?” 

‘*Cause I’se tired,” he answered wea- 
rily. 
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‘*God rested all day, Sunday.” said 
Mrs. Heath. 
The boy sighed and said no more. 
The deacon appeared shorn of his rays; 
and he and the doctor went out to talk 


business, and look at the farm. They 
walked about, then leaned on a pole 
fence enclosing the elover-field. This 


was a solid mass of trefoil, pink and 
white with blossoms, and buzzing with 
bees. The light wind that smoothed the 
grass into satin waves, tossed the clover 
in rich clustered masses. like wool. 

Observing this man, the doctor was 
reminded of Cotton Mather and witch- 
burning, medieval monks and _heretic- 
burning. He was upright, but narrow; 
and in his stern fervor of bigoted belief 
and stubborn will was every possibility 
of implacable sincere cruelty. 

‘*T’m glad you can’t hold the whip 
over my conscience!” thought the visitor 
as they were about to separate. 

‘*T’m going down to visit the school 
to-morrow,” the deacon said. ‘‘ And I'll 
go over the place with you in the after 
noon.” Here he suddenly interrupted 
himself to exclaim, ‘‘Samuel!” stitfen- 
ing as he spoke, and following his ex- 
clamation with a stern stare of at least 
two minutes’ duration. 

Samuel, who had come out with the 
other children, and was sneaking about 
his father and their visitor, immediately 
put his head forward, and went straight 
toward the house, noiseless on his bare 
feet. When he heard his father again 
occupied in conversation, he began to 
lift his feet ludicrously high, and set 
them down almost in the same spot from 
which he had lifted them. Sarah Jane 
watched this performance, giggling con- 
vulsively, with her blue cotton tire held 
over her mouth. Near the door, Samuel 
turned his face to look back, his feet still 
going up and down, but making no pro- 
gress ; till, his father showing signs of 
turning in his direction, he disappeared 
in a twinkling. 

CHAPTER NIII. 
A WHITE ROSE. 


Walking about his own place the 
next morning, the doctor, from a high 
point which commanded a view of 
‘*Perry’s,” saw a carriage drawn by a 
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pair of horses, dash up to their gate. 
A gentleman alighted, assisted a lady 
down, and remounted. There was the 
wave of a saluting hat, and the carriage 
dashed away again. 

The school-mistress had returned from 
her visit to Four Corners. 

The style of her return much surprised 
the looker-on from Beechlands. He had 
not expected to see such a turn-out there; 
and, moreover, the lightness with which 
the lady had descended was somewhat at 
variance with the idea he had formed of 
Miss Shepherd, the mistress of the red 
schoolhouse. ‘‘ Dear old soul!” he had 
called her. ‘‘I must drop in and see 
her as I go down,” he thought. 

Some children were passing by his 
house. The tribe of Heath was on 
its way to school, with rifle and dinner- 
basket, all of them, from Adam, the 
second son, down to Sylvanus, the 
youngest. Sylvanus was almost into 
b—a, ba, and Adam was beginning 
algebra. 

Toward noon the doctor started on 
his leisurely way to dinner. When he 
reached the schoolhouse, the door and 
windows were wide open, and there 
issued from them a buzzing louder than 
that of the moscone of the day before. 
The loudness of this buzzing seemed to 
strike some one besides himself; for, as 
he paused, a clear, sweet voice said, com- 
mandingly: ‘‘Silence, children?” 

It was more authoritative than Mon- 
sieur Gambetta’s ‘‘ Un peu de silence, 
Messieurs !” but not more effective with 
this assembly of small republicans. 

The doctor smiled, unconsciously, and 
waited to hear if the voice would speak 
again. It did not, and he went to the 
door and tapped with his cane. 

The buzzing ceased instantly. Then 
the teacher’s voice, somewhat subdued, 
was heard to say, ‘‘Thomas Heath, go 
to the door.” 

Thomas Heath appeared, and grinned 
recognition. 

‘‘Ask your teacher if she will allow 
me to visit her school,” the doctor said, 
discreetly abstaining from seeing a group 
visible through the half-open door. The 
mistress sat with her back toward him, 
five little ones clustered about her knee, 
on which rested a_ brightly-colored 
A BC book. 


Full of excitement, Thomas went to 
announce their visitor. ‘‘ Mistress, doe- 
tor wants ter c’min.” 

In a minute the mistress stood before 
him, blushing, but dignified. ‘* Will 
you please to walk in, sir?” she said, 
in a ceremonious manner, holding the 
door. 

He bowed and entered, unable for the 
moment to utter a word. This, then, 
was the good spinster who was to resem- 
ble Aunt Betsey! 

He saw, instead, the stateliest and 
loveliest of girls, with a sprig of cedar 
in the splendid coils of her auburn hair, 
a pair of lustrous gray eyes, and a neck 
as white as swan’s-down. She wore a 
simple, dark-colored gown and a white 
apron. 

He felt sun-smitten. 

The mistress escorted him to her chair 
of state behind the desk; and when he 
had reached it, waved her hand to the 
children, who had risen at his entrance, 
to seat themselves. ; 

‘‘T hope that I do not incommode 
you,” he found voice to say. 

‘*Not at all!” she replied, with a fleet- 
ing cordiality. Then, resuming her dig- 
nified manner, ‘I am afraid that you 
will not find my school very interest- 
ing.” 

‘*T was never more interested in my 
life!” the visitor declared; and begged 
her to go on just as though he were not 
there. 

The school-mistress’ blush, a soft, sen- 
sitive pink all over her face, had not 
yet faded away. She was, indeed, both 
embarrassed and frightened. Such a 
visitor was a formidable object to a 
young teacher who had no show classes; 
and, moreover, Adam Heath had an- 
nounced to her that his father was 
coming. 

The five little ones remained standing 
where they had been surprised, all staring 
at the visitor; but when their teacher, a 
little vexed that they had not melted 
away unperceived during the stir of his 
entrance, motioned them somewhat im- 
peratively to their seats, they started so 
promptly that they ran against each 
other and upset the chair. One of them 
went down with a bump and a howl, 
whereupon a titter ran through the 
school. 
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The school-mistress hastened to pick 
up the unfortunate one, but the doctor 
was before her. He had recognized little 
Sylvanus Heath; and presently the child 
was seated on their visitor’s knee, in the 
mistress’ awful desk, with a ticking gold 
watch open in his hands to console him 
for a rising bump on his forehead. 

Miss Shepherd looked at the child for 
a moment with a sweet smile as he sat 
there steadying his quivering lip; and 
that sweet glance swept the doctor an 
instant in withdrawing itself. It was 
his turn to blush now, and he did blush 
with pleasure at that sign of kind ap- 
proval. 

Then 
again, 

‘* First class in arithmetic!” she called 
out in a voice that had something of a 
clarion ring through its softness. 

‘“What a beautiful voice!” thought 
the visitor. ‘“‘I like a woman’s voice 
which can raise itself without cracking 
or squealing.” 

Ten boys and girls came out and 
seated themselves on the front benches. 
Among them were Adam Heath, his 
brother Samuel, and Amanda Perry. 
They carried books and slates, and all 
their faces, except Samuel’s, showed the 
suppressed eagerness and elation of an- 
ticipated glory. He, as the star per- 
former, assumed a careless, bored look, 
intended to convey the impression that 
mathematical triumphs were an old story 
to him. 

Miss Shepherd read out ten problems 
bristling with difficulties. One full of 
labyrinthine windings was given to 
Samuel Heath to work out on the 
blackboard. But, just as pencils and 
chalk had begun their work, a second 
knock at the door, this time from pon- 
derous knuckles, nipped their glories in 
the bud. 

The mistress laid down her book with 
a trembling ‘hand, and bade Amanda 
Perry go to the door. : 

She was frightened, indeed, this time! 
Deacon Heath was plainly visible, and 
he was her school-committee man, and 
had not yet given her a certificate for 
Beechland. She had passed a good ex- 
amination at Shepherdsville, and had 
come here, not only certified as to her 
acquirements but recommended. A local 


Minerva put on her helmet 


examination was quite unnecessary, and 
a certificate might well be written with- 
out asking her a question; but would 
Deacon Heath understand that ? 

‘‘He is capable of asking me ques- 
tions which Solomon himself could not 
have answered,” she thought. 

The doctor offered his chair to the 
deacon, and seated himself on the bench 
beside Samuel Heath, declining the 
second chair the mistress offered him. 
Samuel instantly made a furtive panto- 
mime of smoothing down an imaginary 
beard, continuing the movement quite 
to the floor. The doctor had, in fact, a 
habit of passing his hand down his long 
beard. 

Grins and titterings, painfully disguised 
as coughs, greeted this exhibition. 

‘‘Of course, he won't think of ques- 
tioning me before the children, and, 
above all, before a stranger!” the teacher 
thought, as she stood awaiting the dea- 
con’s orders; but her heart fluttered like 
a bird. 

The deacon uttered a loud, prepara- 
tory sounding ‘‘ahem!” that made her 
knees tremble. 

‘*Would you like to see the writing- 
books ?” she asked suddenly. 

The writing-books might either divert 
the danger or bring it on, as the teacher 
herself set the copies; but they would 
give her a moment’s time to get that fire 
out of her cheeks. Mary Shepherd was 
a white beauty, with cheeks like a pond 
lily when nothing agitated her, and to feel 
herself blushing increased her blushes. 

The deacon, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, consented, and looked through the 
pile of pink and blue covered books she 
took out of the desk and gave him, one 
by one. Doctor Martin, to relieve the 
oppressive silence, went and glanced 
them over also. 

‘*They do very well,” he said, cheer- 
fully, looking at the pretty, precise 
Italian writing of the copies. 

The teacher gave him a nervous bow 
of acknowledgment. He stood so near 
her that he smelt the fresh odor of the 
cedar-spray in her hair, and could ex- 
amine the hair itself. The parting was 


One moonbeam from the forehead to the crown, 


and the rich, red-bronze mass was twisted 
up into a figure eight, with a wrought 
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shell comb supporting the upper loop 
at the curve of her well-shaped head, 
making thus a narrow coronet as seen 
from the front. What a white neck she 
had! and what a pretty hand! 

Deacon Heath made no reply to the 
doctor's remark, and had such an air of 
thinking that it was out of order, that 
the speaker felt as if he had talked aloud 
in church. 

The last book was laid aside, and there 
was another loud, harsh ‘* ahem!” 

‘“Q Lord!” thought Mary Shepherd; 
and she thought it so nearly aloud, that 
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cities or States! She was sure that she 
could not tell. If he should put such a 
question, she was afraid that she might 
laugh hysterically; for an Irishman’s an- 
swer occurred most inopportunely to her 
mind: ‘‘ Bedad, that dipinds on whedder 
Mrs. O’Flannigan has had a gyurrul or 
a b’y.” 

Oh! suppose that she should be unable 
to answer, and should laugh and then 
ery, and he should refuse her a certificate, 
and she should have to go back in dis- 
grace to her family! 

The deacon made a sudden launch into 
space, and wished 








“**T WOULD N’T STAY IN THE LAURELS,” 


the sudden explosive breath reached a 
bearded cheek near by. 

“Write your name, and the name of 
your town, county (taown, caounty, of 
course,) and State,” said the school-com- 
mittee man to the teacher. 

Doctor Martin started, and felt that 
he ought not to be there, yet saw no 
escape. 

Mary wrote in the midst of an awful 
silence, her cheeks flaming, her hand 
unsteady. 

‘* What is the legal interest on money 
in this State ?” pursued the deacon. 

She told him in a voice which betrayed 
the strain. 

‘*How many counties are there in this 
State?” was the next question. 

Her voice faltered in answering. Oh! 
suppose that he should ask her how many 
inhabitants there were in the different 

Von. VIII.—29 


to know the diam- 
eter of the sun, and 
the position of the 
“Great Dipper, and 
how far off the 
moon was,and what 
were her illustrious 
habits. Then, re- 
turning to his na- 
tive planet as sud- 
denly as he had left 
it, he interrogated 
the mistress sternly 





regarding greater 
and lesser circles, 


diameters, poles and 
oceans. The agility 
of his mind con- 
trasted favorably 
with the ponderos- 
ity of his manner. 

The teacher answered all triumphantly. 

The doctor sat both amused and em- 
barrassed, his eyes fixed on the floor. He 
suspected the deacon of a wish to show 
him that all the erudition of the world 
is not confined to large cities, and that it 
is not necessary to travel to the antipodes 
in order to know the secrets of the starry 
heavens. 

The children stared in breathless si- 
lence. To them this examination was as 
the battle of the gods tomortals. Behold 
the questioner questioned, and as fright- 
ened asany one of them with an unlearned 
lesson. There was, perhaps, some exulta- 
tion in the thought. And yet they loved 
her; and had the hysterical scene which 
she had been imagining taken place, 
there would have been a unanimous snif- 
fle of sympathy throughout the school- 
room. 


HE SAID.” 
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“What is the largest city in the 
world?” asked the deacon, who seemed 
to read the questions from his thumbs as 
they stood up side by side against the 
tightly-closed fists on the desk before him. 

It was coming! Of course populations 
would follow! Mrs. O’Flannigan’s pos- 
sible ‘‘b’y” began to dandle itself before 
her eyes again, and she breathed quickly. 
Oh! which was the greater? London or 
Pekin? She could not recollect. 

In that awful pause Mary Shepherd 
glanced at the doctor. He was looking 
at her, and, his hand shielding his mouth 
at one side, he silently pronounced a 
name, 

Blushing, she repeated it. She would 
have repeated it if he had said Four 
Corners. 

‘* Spell phthysic,” said the school-com- 
mittee-man monotonously, looking at his 
thumbs. 

Mary spelt the ridiculous word with 
a radiant smile. Good-bye, populations! 
And yet there were certain words which 
she never could be quite sure of rightly 
spelling. 

But the deacon gave her no further 
spelling trial. He probably thought that 
a person who can spell phthysic can spell 
anything. 

‘*How wide is the Amazon river at its 
mouth?” he asked; and a downward 
movement of the thumbs seemed to indi- 
sate that this was the final question. 

The teacher’s heart and her ideas ex- 
panded at the sign. ‘* Three hundred and 
sixty miles!” she answered with recoy- 
ered stateliness. 

The first class in geography began to 
giggle. Was not that very question in 
the lesson of the day? 

Deacon Heath looked at the teacher 
with doubt and surprise in his face. ‘I 
thought that it was only one hundred 
and fifty miles wide,” he said. 

‘““Oh!” the doctor put in eagerly, 
‘*You are both right. Some friends of 
mine have justreturned from the Amazon. 
At a certain point the mouth is only one 
hundred and fifty miles wide, but just 
outside of that it is three hundred and 
sixty.” 

The mistress gave one brief glance at 
his laughing eyes, and averted her own. 
He, having thus rescued her, turned a 
fierce look upon the first class in geo- 
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graphy, which shrank abashed, not only 
at the stranger's bold and threatening 
eyes, but before the fact that they were 
in the presence of two persons who knew 
something that had not been revealed to 
the geography nor to the school-com- 
mittee. 

The deacon, slightly disconcerted, 
asked no more questions, but set himself 
laboriously to write a certificate that Miss 
Mary Shepherd was qualified to teach 
the district (he called it deestric) school 
in the town of Beechland. Having pre- 
sented this paper to the teacher, he rose to 
go, the children all rising with him. He 
had meant to make an address ; but the 
slight mortification he suffered changed 
his mind. It would not do to risk his 
supremacy a second time. 

‘* Be you going to stay here a few days 
longer ?”” he asked, in taking leave of 
the doctor, who had offered his hand. 

Always impressionable, and at that 
moment absorbed in listening to a soft 
sigh of relief breathed out in his hearing, 
the doctor replied, ‘‘I be!” then fell to 
coughing. 

Miss Shepherd became radiant as soon 
as the deacon was fairly outside the door. 
Her trial safely over, for the first time 
the stranger within her gates saw her as 
she was. She was modest, self-possessed, 
full of a soft energy, white, sound, and 
soulful. Withal, a young woman not 
given to foolish laughter, but capable of 
assuming a very imposing dignity. 

The doctor went out, and found the 
deacon waiting for him. ‘‘ I suppose it’s 
nigh on to twelve o'clock,” he remarked, 
putting a thumb and fore-finger into his 
empty watch-pocket. 

‘Tt is a quarter past twelve,” the doc- 
tor said. 

‘*Sho!” said the deacon; and went 
reluctantly away, promising to go over 
the doctor’s farm with him that after- 
noon. 

‘‘T°ll marry that girl, if I have to 
sarry her off by force !” the doctor said 
to himself excitedly, as he walked up 
and down waiting for the teacher to 
come out. 

The boys came out, shouting as soon 
as their feet were on the turf, and the 
girls came more soberly after with their 
dinner-baskets or pails. They scattered 
about to eat their dinners. Some climbed 
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a great mossy boul- 
der as high as the 
school-house. Others 
seated themselves on 
a low rock overhung 
bya witch-hazel tree ; 
and others on a bank 
dotted with tiny yel- 
low violets by the 
thread of a brook at 
the road-side. Three 
little bare - footed 
ones, with their toes 
turned in, sat on 
the door-step, and 
ate doughnuts and 
cheese. 

The mistress came 
out, tying on a white 
muslin sun-bonnet. 
She had been think- 
ing of her visitor, 
how bright, strong 
and helpful he was. 
She liked doctors. 
How they all loved 
their dear old doctor 
in Shepherdsville ! 
How often he had 
soothed their fears, 
and changed their 
anguish to joy! How 
many a time they had 
run, terrified, to call 
him, day or night, es- 
pecially for mother, 
and hung trembling 
on his looks and 
words when he came! 
How their sick ones 
turned to look at the 
door by which he 
was to enter! 

They liked him better than they liked 
the minister, with whom they did not 
feel at ease. He used to ask them if 
they loved God; and they did not know 
whether they loved Him or not, and had 
to maintain an awkward silence, or say 
‘*T dunno!” in an imbecile way. Jack 
Shepherd always used to run his tongue 
out at this question, not from disrespect, 
but from sheer inability to use that or- 
gan in any other way. 

Miss Mary Shepherd was now twenty 
years of age, and a very intelligent young 
woman; but she still shrank a little 





‘““THE NEXT FLASH REVEALED THE FIGURE OF A MAN LYING FACE DOWN.” 


from the minister, lest he should ask 
her if she loved God; and though the 
grammar of her answer would have been 
more correct, the spirit would still have 
been the childish, ‘‘I dunno!” 

‘* Yes; I like doctors best,” she whis- 
pered, and went out to the one who 
awaited her, 

‘*Oh! you dear girl!” he thought as 
she came toward him with a calm and 
unaffected modesty. 

They walked down the road, side by 
side. 

“It was stupid of Deacon Heath to 
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question you before the children,” the 
doctor said at once. ‘‘ You must excuse 
my remaining. I was taken by sur- 
prise.” 

““T was so afraid of making a mis- 
take!” the teacher said. ‘I hardly 
knew what I was saying. In another 
minute I should have cried.” 

‘“How could you feel like crying,” 
exclaimed the doctor, ‘‘when you saw 
before you that jolly Amazon river with 
its mouth stretched from ear to ear? I 
have heard of laughing brooks; but, by 
Jove! the smile of that river was Olym- 
pian!” 


Oh! the sweet laugh! How it made 
the birds turn their heads to see what 
new songster was at hand! ‘ Of course, 
I knew better!” she said, her head droop- 
ing till only the tip of her pretty nose 
was visible beyond her sun-bonnet. 

“Oh, well!” the doctor said, 
solingly, ‘‘it’s all over now; and I’m 
sure you are glad that it is.” 

‘*T be!” retorted the school-mistress 
slyly; and the sun-bonnet turned just 
far enough to show her whole profile 
for an instant, with a flash of gold from 
the hair and a swift soft beam from the 
clear gray eye. 


con- 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CROSS the fair midsummer vale 
The zephyr floats from sweet to sweet ; 
What fragrance marks its printless trail 
By fields of grass and tossing wheat. 


The sky is poised, a perfect cup, 
Above the landscape’s rich expanse ; 
And where the morning mists went up, 
The hills seem stilled, as in a trance. 


No more the boisterous spring-time choirs 
Make nature jocund with their notes; 
One casual song the heart inspires, 
And summer’s noon of peace promotes, 


I watch the hurrying humble-bee, 
Crooning his low-down, mellow bass, 

Dart, curving past each fence and tree, 
To kiss some floweret’s blushing face— 


A zigzag wanderer through the air, 
Following a path that’s all his own, 

Without a thought, without a care, 
And making every flower a throne! 


Deep in the grass the ground-bird hides, 
And, where the river winds away, 
One little shallop calmly glides 
With joy the long midsummer day. 


Joel Benton. 
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THE AMERICAN 


BY FREDERI(¢ 





) KIRTING the rim of 
the great Arctic Ocean 
with its area about 
equal to that of the 
United States, are to 
be found several sav- 
age communities dif- 
fering in racial, tribal 
and other ethnographic elements ; and 
to describe those which are confined to 
the American continent, or the Ameri- 
can Arctic savage, is the object of this 
article. 

While Lapland and Siberia give a 
number of different tribes having no 
common language, customs, etc., as 
the Lapps, Samoyedes, Tchulkchees, and 
others, it is a somewhat singular fact that 
the American continent gives but one, 
the Eskimo, although its length of Arctic 
coast-line is nearly equal to that of the 
eastern hemisphere, making up in sinu- 
osities almost what it lacks in longitud- 
inal spread. Where the mighty Macken- 
zie River sweeps into the Arctic, and 
Alaska’s noblest stream, the Yukon, just 
tips the circle of that zone, both water- 
courses carry with them the American 
Indian for a very short distance within 
the polar regions; but to where this race 
occupies a mile along the polar parts of 
these rivers, the Eskimo extends a hun- 
dred miles beyond the Arctic circle into 
the temperate zone. In fact no savage 
race in the world, or within historic 
times, has spread over and held such 
a vast extent of territory as the Eskimo. 
And yet this vastness, reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and facing 
both those great bodies of water, is in- 
significant in depth, being merely the 
coast-line which stretches from one ocean 
to the other around the northern part of 
America, and from which the Eskimo 
dare not depart any distance, as from 
the sea come three-fourths of the sus- 
tenance he manages to wrest from a 
niggardly nature. From half-way down 
the cheerless, ice-bound coast of Labra- 
dor (once beyond the straits of Belle 
Isle), the Eskimo is found in strag- 
gling numbers and interrupted intervals 
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along the shore of the northern Atlantic, 
northern Hudson's Bay, all the Arctic 
Ocean, the American side of Bering’s 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean to about the 
mouth of the Copper River of Alaska— 
from the St. Lawrence to St. Elias. 

“Politically the Eskimo are under four 
flags of civilized powers, those of Green- 
land owing Danish allegiance, the Brit- 
ish cross of St. George being over all to 
Alaska, where our own stars and stripes 
occasionally greet their sight, while a 
very few that have found a foothold on 
the nearest Asian shores are under the 
great White Czar. Yet with this vast 
longitudinal stretch of country encom- 
passed, I doubt if all the Eskimo of 
America would outnumber many of our 
western Indian tribes which find their 
homes within much narrower limits of 
territory. 

Why human beings have been found 
living in this lone land of desolation has 
given rise to no little theorizing and 
speculation, the bulk of which seems to 
be that they are cruelly forced to abide 
here by the supposed greater strength of 
the savages to the south of them. My 
own ideas are with the ‘ respectable 
minority”? which believes that they are 
found in these regions for the same 
reasons that we find the reindeer, the 
musk-ox, and the walrus; that is, it 
suits their peculiar temperament and 
disposition better than any other cli- 
mate or condition possibly could, and 
they are no more forced into the frigid 
zone by other savages than the ani- 
mals named are held there by the ante- 
lope, buffalo, or caribou of lower lati- 
tudes. When they are taken from their 
Hyperborean home they are as restless 
to returr as the castaways in their own 
land are to get back to civilization, and 
singular enough, despite all their desolate 
surroundings, they are the most happy 
and contented race, savage or civilized, 
in the four corners of the earth; although 
it is the coldest corner. | The tale told 
by Captain Hall of the deep longing of 
the sick and sinking Eskimo, Kudlago, 
to see his land of ice and snow before he 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE ESKIMO PEOPLE. 


(This map, at the best, can only claim to be approximately true, owing to the nomadic character of many 


of the tribes, the migration of the animals on which they subsist, and other causes. 


Were all the places 


marked where old Eskimo ruins have been found, it would cover nearly all the great Arctic Archipelago and 
extend the other coast-line limits considerably. Their sea-coast abiding character is well shown in following 
their habitat, although a very few tribes live inland and seldom visit the sea. It should be noted also that some 
few hybrid types of the Eskimo race are found on the Asiatic coast of Bering’s Sea.—THE AUTHOR.) 


died, and his joy on being carried to the 
deck of the Arctic-bound ship when the 
first iceberg was sighted, is as pathetic 
as any ever told of the return of Arctic 
refugees to their land of flowers and for- 
ests; and clearly shows that patriotism 
and love of home is circumscribed by no 
parallels of latitude nor influenced by 
climatic conditions. Wherever the In- 
dians and Eskimo have come in contact 
in an aggressive way, the northern 
nomads have steadily pushed back their 
copper-colored neighbors, and the only 
places where they—the Eskimo—have 
penetrated far inland to reside, is along 
the Yukon and Kouskoquim Rivers of 
Alaska. Here they have elbowed out 
the Indian for some hundreds of miles, 
and find a luxuriant living on the swarm- 
ing fisheries of these streams. 

It has been urged by some scientists, 
with no small degree of ingenious reason- 
ing that the prehistoric cavemen of Eu- 
rope were the progenitors of the present 
widely dispersed Eskimo race. At that 
time much of Europe was overspread by 
a huge sheet of ice (the glacial epoch 
of geology) and along its edges a hardy 
race of people hunted the reindeer and 
lived in caves. Being a cold-climate-lov- 
ing race they followed the ice-sheet as 
it retreated northward until the Arctic 
Ocean stopped their polar pilgrimage. 
Then they followed its flat coast east and 
west until they came to mountainous 


country where elevation gave them the 
cold denied Ly northern migration, and 
they stopped in the hilly land of the 
northern Seandinavian peninsula where 
the Lapps live, and in the Arctic coast 
of America, much of which is high and 
precipitous. 

The Eskimo, the Lapps, and ancient 
cavemen have many points in common. 
They are nearly all small in stature, 
while, more important from a scientific 
standpoint, their crania are so similar as 
to point to a common origin. The Eskimo 
are noted for their love of rude sculpture 
with and drawing on walrus ivory, rein- 
deer horns, and such materials as their 
lone land furnishes, and this primitive 
art is found among the relics of the Eu- 
ropean cavemen; one engraving on a 
reindeer horn of the prehistoric mam- 
moth exciting a deep interest as showing 
that that huge animal was contempor- 
aneous with man before history was be- 
gun, except by such fragmentary links 
as this very engraving recorded. 

f While the Eskimo undoubtedly are a 
short-statured and small race of people, 
a two years’ residence with them on the 
Atlantic side and a summer's experience 
among them on the Pacific coast has con- 
vinced me that they are not of such a 
pygmy growth as popular belief pictures 
them; and this has been spoken of before 
by some who have had extended contact 
with them. One tribe I saw, in fact, 
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seemed to me to average well with, if not 
surpass, the Caucasian race, at least in 
weight. They were located in and around 
the mouth of Back’s Great Fish River, 
living off seals that there abound, and 
from which diet they get their tribal 
name—the Netschilluk, or seal-eaters. 
Those of the west coast of Greenland, 
from their accessibility to travelers, have 
been described the most, and being below 
even the average height of the Eskimo 
as a wholerace, our general notions have 
been derived too much from this source. 
The Eskimo of Alaska, or such as I saw 
of them, are larger framed than those of 
Hudson’s Bay, Hudson's Strait or Green- 
land, and yet Ido not think they will 
compare in this particular with the inter- 
mediate Netschilluk. 

Although the Eskimo are smaller than 
the white races, I think they will compare 
very favorably with them in_ bodily 
strength, which means, of course, for 
equal weights they are more muscu- 
lar. When returning from my sledge 
journey to King William’s Land in 
the good muscular condition result- 
ing from a walk of over 3,000 miles, 
and even then weighing 219 pounds, 
I do not think I had the strength of 
one of my Eskimo sledgemen, Too- 
looah by name, who weighed but 20 
or 25 pounds over half as much. 
This was evidenced by our respect- 
ive handlings of the loaded sledge in 
“tight pinches,” and giving full al- 
lowance to him for greater experi- 
ence in such matters, and amply 
acknowledging that many assumed 
feats of strength have more of dex- 
terity and practice in them than that 
which they are claimed to prove. 

When we started on our northern trip 
Toolooah’s sledge had a weight of over 
3,000 pounds on it, hauled by nineteen 
fine dogs, and when he was at its head, 
with a tight grip in the seal-thong lash- 
ings, he would readily sway the head of 
the vehicle backwards and forwards as it 
went over snow where occasional pro- 
jecting stones made it dangerous for the 
shoe-runners unless quickly and prompt- 
ly avoided by good guidance. I must 
say that he was about the average in 
strength of his own race. Their constant 
out-door life, winter and summer, doing 
the hardest work in the healthiest of 
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climates, is probably sufficient to account 
for their great muscular development. 
Their universal clothing is made from 
the skin of the reindeer, which animal 
is fortunately abundant in their land, as 
a usual thing, for its peculiar fur is un- 
doubtedly the warmest in the world for 
the same amount of weight. There are 
often many variations in the trimmings 
made of other furs, as that of the polar 
bear, musk ox, Arctic fox, wolverine, 
or even the downy breasts of the eider- 
duck, dovekie, or auk, and in some in- 
stances they replace the reindeer fur 
largely; but among the bands of central 
Eskimo, where the most of my northern 
travels were cast, the reindeer was the 
only fur used to warm them as cover- 
ing day or night, for it was equally 
used as bedding or clothing, while the 
flesh of the animal gave them their most 
delicious meat. Their palates are not 
very exacting, however, and I doubt if 
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one-third the reindeer that are now slain 
would be killed were meat the only ob- 
ject in view, and notthe clothing, with- 
out which their country would be almost 
uninhabitable, and with which they can 
spend the winter far more comfortably 
than can the savages of so-called temper- 
ate regions with their deficient appliances. 

It is about equally difficult for the 
Eskimo hunter to secure a walrus or a 
reindeer, and as the former will give 
about a ton of meat, and the latter only 
about one-tenth as much, it is clear why 
the walrus would be selected if only the 
meat and its palatability were concerned. 
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The walrus forms the principal food of 
the Eskimo race wherever it is found, and 
it isso generally distributed over the Arc- 
tic part of the North American continent 
that it undoubtedly makes up the bulk of 

sustenance for 
the whole'race, 
/ with the vari- 
ous seals fol- 
lowing closely 
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behind, and both these kind of meats am- 
ply supplemented by salmon, cod, whale, 
musk-oxen, reindeer and polar bear, with 
an occasional tribe here and there pre- 
ponderating in some of these latter foods 
over the walrus and seal. The walrus 
will not live where it is so cold that 
all the water channels are frozen over 
in the winter, as he cannot cut a breath- 
ing hole through the thick ice like the 
smaller hair-seal, which is found in about 
every part of the Arctic that man has 
penetrated, and at about all seasons of 
the year. The greater amount of fatty 
tissue in the animals of the sea make 
them more acceptable as food to the 
northerner whose system craves such diet 
during the rigorous winter of that zone. 
The seal and walrus are fat throughout 
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the year, although varying appreciably 
in this respect during the different sea- 
sons, while the reindeer—for musk-oxen 
are nowhere numerous enough to enter 
largely as food—are only in good condi- 
tion for a few months in the fall and 
arly winter, the coldest months in the 
year, January, February and March, 
often finding them livid in their leanness. 
Yet, in spite of all this, my northern 
travels threw me in contact with 
a fair-sized tribe of Eskimo that 
lived largely on this kind of 
meat, catching only enough seal 
from an inlet that cut deep into 
their country to supply their 
stone lamps with a little light 


during the long dark winter 
night. Those living on seal and 


walrus had enough oil to warm 
their houses—though made of 
snow—many degrees higher than 
the intense cold outside, and 
would take off their outside suit 
of reindeer clothes when in the 
house, while the reindeer hunters 
seldom had a temperature even 
a little above that of the atmos- 
phere outside, and often remained double 
clothed as if in the open. 

Their homes were cold and cheerless 
in the extreme, but they had powers of 
resisting it that seemed phenomenal and 
far beyond human endurance as we have 
found it limited in our own zone. I have 
known one of these cold-weather cava- 
liers to take a reindeer hide that had 
been soaking in the water, and that 
was frozen as stiff as a plate of boiler- 
iron, and put it against his bare body, 
holding it there, not only until it was 
thawed out, but until it was perfectly 
dry. The skin was to be used as a 
drum-head for singing and dancing ex- 
ercises, and had to be dry and hairless 
to answer that purpose, the soaking rid- 
ding it of the hair, while there were appar- 
ently no other means of drying it than 
the heroic method adopted. From the 
large number of reindeer killed by these 
Eskimo they are abundantly supplied 
with skins for bedding and clothing, and 
in the making up of these necessaries 
they have displayed so much tact and 
talent with the limited means at hand 
that they are the best dressed natives in 
the North. From one of their fancy dis- 
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plays on certain garments—the boot-tops 
—they get their distinctive tribal name, 
the Kinnepetoos. 

As I have already hinted, the winter 
houses of these central Eskimo are built 
of snow, and I think from a two years 
life in them that they are healthier and 
more comfortable than any of wood, 
which must be peculiarly constructed 
and generally void of proper ventilation 
to withstand such a rigorous winter. 
In some of the portions of territory coy- 
ered by this widely distributed race 
timber is found, as along the Yukon 
and Kouskoquim Rivers of Alaska and 
where a few of their numbers face the 
Pacific Coast. In other places also drift- 
wood is thrown upon the shores of their 
country, as all over the Alaskan coast 
and for some distance east of the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River, as well as parts 
of Greenland; and wherever these con- 
ditions obtain, there these polar people 
build their winter homes of logs and 
poles, the most of them being half-sub- 
terranean structures to conserve the 
warmth. In all other parts of their 
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among us in lower latitudes, and which 
makes it eminently adapted for the com- 
fort and protection of these northern 
nomads. These snow-houses are called 
igloos by the natives, and have been so 
often described by polar travelers that 
I will only allude toa few of their more 
interesting features. They vary much in 
size according to whether they are to be 
permanently occupied or only for a 
night or two, for the wandering hunter 
of that lone land will make a score of 
igloos, in which he will spend only the 
night, to where one is made for a longer 
residence. Even the permanent igloos 
areso only relatively to their nomadic 
habits, and are seldom occupied over a 
month or six weeks, as in their constant 
use the snow, by the warmth of the stone 
lamp, is slowly converted into ice, and 
then the snow-house becomes chilly and 
uncomfortable, and is abandoned for a 
new one that it takes the Eskimo builder 
but two or three hours to make. 

The temporary igloos are but mere 
kennels, where one can hardly turn 
around without scraping the snow off 
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desolate, timberless land they make their 
homes of the hard snows which the 
fierce Arctic gales and low temperature 
have converted into a density and tex- 
ture unknown in the same material 


the walls with the elbows or shoul- 
ders. The permanent ones are more com- 
modious, often from fifteen to twenty 
feet in diameter and half as high. The 
temporary igloo is generally a single 
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structure, while the 
permanent ones of- 
ten have two, three, 
or four snow-houses 
grouped around and 
emptying into a single one, which might 
be called the hall. The hall proper, how- 
ever, of every snow-house is usually a 
low passage-way of five to twenty feet in 
length, through which a person has to 
crawl on his hands and knees, and 
which is chiefly useful in excluding the 
intensely cold winds outside, and as a 
refuge for the numerous dogs whenever 
particularly stormy weather prevails. 
Their almost universal method of 
transportation is by dogs and sledges, for 
the good and sufficient reason that the 
average winter season in Eskimo land, 
when sledges are used, far exceeds the 
summer time, when the streams and 
channels are open, and skin canoes and 
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boats are employed. In fact, when I was 
on King William's Land, in 1879, we 
did not give up sledging on the land 
until June 22d, and after that used the 
shore ice of the sea until July 24th, when 
it broke up. In the early part of Sep- 
tember, the first snows again allowed us 
to resume sledging. McClintock reported 
that the sea-ice near this point broke up 
with him as late as August 10th, and the 
natives told me that occasionally it hap- 
pened that the ice did not break up at 
all, so that sledging could have been 
continuous here the whole year. The 
most popular fallacy concerning our 
northern people is that about their 
being well supplied with tame rein- 
deer to draw their sledges. These 
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trained animals are confined wholly to 
the Arctic regions of the eastern conti- 
nent, the wild variety alone being known 
on the American side. 

There is considerable diversity through- 
out all Eskimo land in even such simple 
matters as a dog-team and sledge would 
appear to be. In the far northwest the 
method employed is to have the dogs in 
one or two lines harnessed to a double 
trace on either side, or to a single trace 
between the two lines. In Greenland 
they radiate outwards like a fan, each 
dog having his own trace meeting at the 
sledge, while among the central Eski- 
mo, where most of my travels were 
vast, the same general arrangement is 
maintained, but the traces are of unequal 
length, the longest one belonging to an 
unusually well-trained and intelligent 
dog, called the leader, whose movements 
as to going to the right or left, faster or 
slower, stopping or starting, all the 
others follow. The rate at which a 
team will travel is about as indefinite as 
that at which a horse will go. A number 
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of good dogs, on a light sledge with noth- 
ing but the driver to be hauled, can make 
50 to 75 miles a day on smooth salt-water 
ice in the spring months, while a heavily 
laden sledge of 100 pounds to the dog on 
the rolling hill lands will do well at 15 
to 20 miles a day, if it is to be kept up 
for a number of days. I have seen a 
sledge with 3,600 pounds on it, dragged 
by nineteen fine dogs on smooth salt- 
water ice. 

The northernmost inhabitants of the 
earth are the Itanese Eskimo of Green- 
land, numbering between 100 and 150 
people. Their wanderings are known 
to reach to the 79th parallel of latitude, 
where they are seemingly barred by the 
huge Humboldt Glacier. The highest 
reached by white men is not far beyond 
this, and Eskimo ruins have been found 
between; and, considering their far 
greater superiority to the Caucasian 


in traveling in those regions, it is more 
than likely that they have extended 
their excursions beyond any point ever 
attained by civilized explorers. 





FREDERICK 


Ill. 


OF GERMANY. 


OT the bold Brandenburg, at Prussia’s birth; 
Nor yet Great Frederick when his fields were won 
And her domain stretched wide beneath the sun: 
Nor William, whose Sedan aroused the earth, 
Was hero, conqueror like the king whose worth 
And woe subdued the world beside his bier. 


Serene he walked with de 


ath through year and year 


Slow-measured:; bearing torture’s deeps in dearth 
Of hope—the faithful, steadfast, lofty soul! 


Ah, chant no dirge for him, 


but joyful pean! 


While Baltic laves its borders, Rhine doth roll, 
No truer life will seek the empyrean 


Than his whose fame nor 


realm nor age can sSpan— 


The manliest Emperor, the imperial man! 


Edna Dean Proctor. 








THE COUNTRY IN MIDSUMMER. 


BY SARA F., 


** Here is no enemy 
But winter and rough weather.”* 

Oger ROM May-day until midsummer- 
f day, the hours, filled as they are 
with flowers and bird-songs, are 

one long delight to the lover of 

nature. The country becomes swathed 
and muffled in over-topping verdure. 
The tide of life is scarcely at flood 
when the earth wheels past the solstitial 
point; there follows yet a month of fer- 
vid heat before we feel that the ebb has 
fairly begun. According to the predic- 
tion furnished by Gen. Greely of the 
Weather Bureau, in the Northwestern 
States the week of greatest heat has now 
passed and a series of nights without dew 
may beexpected—nights when one may 
sasily feign he hears the corn grow. This 
is a good time to live out of doors. Too 
often the summer flitting of city folk is 
postponed until the country has lost most 
of its attractiveness. By August the 
farmers themselves should have leisure 
to visit some of the pleasant mountain or 
seashore resorts where good music and 
wide-awake lectures afford much needed 
relief from the tedium of country life. 

Following midsummer-day—the noon 
of the year—a midday quiet comes over 
the fields; one by one the birds, busy 
with flocks of gaping fledgelings, forget 
to sing; even theshrilling of innumerable 
grasshoppers seems only to emphasize the 
sultry silence. The flowers that remain 
have a certain firmness of petal and 
tropical wealth of color in place of the 
dewy freshness of spring blossoms. 

The fiery-hearted meadow lilies grow 
here and there on unmown banks. Later, 
in a tangled thicket of climbing bitter- 
sweet, smilax and iron-weed, or by the 
grassy margin of the creek may be found 
the rarer and more stately Turk’s-Cap 
lily. In the meadows, the timothy, or 
herd’s-grass, standing close-ranked and 
tall, is covered with a fine misty purple 
bloom which has a mealy smell like tas- 
selled corn, only perceived as the wind 
brings us the breath of the field. If there 
is any fair and grateful husbandry, it is 
seen in the hay-field. Every step in the 
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process of haying is picturesque, from 
the cutting of the grass to the stowing 
away of the freshly dried, fragrant hay 
in the great stacks or mows. Besides, the 
farmer must keep a weather-wise eye on 
the summer clouds’ slow moving, laden 
wains, from the hour when the clicking 
mowing-machine is first sent into the 
meadow, until the last load is securely 
put away. While the hay is being cared 
for, the winter wheat is growing golden 
and ready forthe reaper. The oats which 
now look as though covered with blue 
gauze, will ripen next. Then the russet 
stubble fields will suggest only too for- 
cibly that the summer is on the wane. 
In the still mid-summer heat, every 
green thing gives out a good smell, from 
the delicious blossoms of the grape to 
the resinous odor of evergreens. The 
woodlands have a luxuriance of foliage 
that makes their recesses look dark and 
shadowy—almost forbidding. But in the 
honeyed bloom of the basswood trees, a 
bait is held out to the bees which those 
nectar-hunters are not slow to seize upon. 
Later yet, the chestnut hangs forth its 
creamy tassels. Ferns are now in great- 
est perfection, and, in most varieties, the 
fruitful fronds will be found well covered 
with spores, while the lover of wild 
flowers will find some of the less famil- 
iar sorts in suitable nooks. In a moist 
opening in the woods, one may come 
upon a truss of the great purple fringed 
orchis—reward enough for one walk— 
or, failing that, some smaller yellow 





ones, or meadow lilies like a flame in 
the dim recesses. Among the glossy 


leaves that carpet the ground under the 
trees, there are checker berry (or par- 
tridge berry ) vines strung with fragrant 
twin blossoms, and careful search may 
uncover the waxen bell of the winter- 
green, a flower rarely seen although the 
red berries are so familiar. In some rich 
spot we may find a white plant whose 
short stalks, growing in little colonies, 
hold each a single flower either droop- 
ing ‘‘like sweet soul chidden,” or facing 
directly skyward—a fair chalice before 
which one involuntarily pauses in won- 
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der. This is the monotropa or Indian 
pipe. It lives so without one stain of 
earthly green in stalk or leaf, only by 
grace of the trees that spreading their 
foliage above in the sunshine, elaborate 
the sap that feeds both tree and flower. 
So some fair lives are made possible by 
heritage of others’ toil. 

The first wild fruit of the season ripens 
under June suns and is in its prime about 
midsummer-day. If we go strawberry- 
ing, we will skirt the meadow, keeping 
close to the fence (so as not to tread 
down the farmer’s mowing), until we 
reach a wilder and more weedy field, 
where the grass looks thin and poor. 
Here is our prize. But it is well for us 
if the berries are not too abundant. The 
gathering of wild fruit is like the an- 
gler’s art in its gentle associations with 
nature. If we fill no baskets, we shall 
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grow the better acquainted with sun and 
wind, bird and insect. The earth-mother 
seldom takes close to her heart a child 
preoccupied with any quest. She can 
wait, keeping her own counsel, until we 
come asking only to learn what she 
deigns to reveal. So leave the berries 
to the birds; rest awhile on the broad 
lap of mother earth, with only a hedge 
of grasses round about you, and gaze 
into the deeps of over-arching sky. Here 
is time to listen to the meadow larks 
whistling ‘‘O quit you, quit you,” in 
long-drawn cadence; to feel how the 
warmth of the sun beams upon all low- 
ly things; to have some thought for the 
swarming insect lives that find a home 
in the (to them) almost impenetrable 
jungle of grass-stems; and to take into 
your heart somewhat of the breadth and 
peace of the summer fields. 


SHE WOULD WRITE FOR THE MAGAZINES. 





HE little lady was in 

despair. It wassucha 
lovely bonnet—so be- 
coming, so faultless, 
so ravishingly sweet. 
There it stood on its 
perch in the modiste’s 
window, beckoning to 
her, half impatient to 
be poised upon her head and shine amid 
the throngs on the Avenue, or arouse to 
placid thought at church. She could not 
resist its entreaty—she had crossed the 
street, lingered at the window, admiring 
its fresher beauties from a nearer view, 
and then—had fied in confusion, closing 
her eyes to shut out that beatific vision 
from Paris! 

A wise little woman, indeed, and she 
flushed in triumph when she reached 
her snug house, and felt an inch or two 
taller on having gained a moral victory. 
And when Fred Dennison came home 
from his law-office that evening, she 
beamed upon him with more than an- 
gelic rapture. There were no bounds to 
her effusiveness. She never looked more 
charming. Not every struggling young 
lawyer could boast of a wife so economi- 
cal, yet so lovely, as his little queen Alice. 























She was only five feet two inches in 
height, it is true, but her brain and her 
heart were larger than the average. She 
was wisdom and affection personified. 
And when the meal ended and they had 
adjourned to a cosy end of the sitting 
room, his happiness was complete, listen- 
ing to her terse and suggestive inquiries 
on the tariff question, which were inter- 
rupted by a sudden move to the piano. 
Then she lingered over Chopin's Etudes, 
dashed frantically into Brahms, and 
ended solemnly with Beethoven, while 
Fred Dennison’s eyes after vain efforts to 
keep open, closed in sympathetic sleep. 
She was a clever little lady; indeed, A 
year ago, a prize graduate of Miss Deli- 
satessen’s fashionable school, and now a 
happy wife of the dearest man in the 
world who was destined to become a 
judge of the United States Supreme 
Court, and allow her all the bonnets 
she wanted. 

The next day, Mrs. Dennison by one 
of those curious coincidences common in 
this transitory life of ours, found herself 
on the identical street and gazing at the 
same bonnet. A sudden resolution seized 
her. She would enter in a casual way, 
and unconcernedly ask its price. Its 
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beauties seemed to have increased over 
night. An added charm rested upon its 
every curve. There was something be- 
seeching about it. It yearned to be tak- 
en from that passionless window and the 
atmosphere of a milliner’s shop. 

Mrs. Dennison hesitated no longer— 
she entered with bold step and her most 
critical air. She glanced this way and 
that, and then in her resolute tones—the 
admiration of her elocution teacher— 
asked the price of that bonnet. 

“ * * * * 

The little lady was at home again. 
She was thinking. Her forehead was 
furrowed with frowns. Something had to 
be done and that, too, speedily. The bon- 
net must be bought, and even at the price 
asked for it. But could she, dared she 
inflict this expense on Fred? She knew 
his income was limited. She had pur- 
chased a bonnet only the week before, 
but she thought it so nice to have anoth- 
er, but not at Fred’s cost. No. She was 
determined on that. She would not ob- 
ject to it, if he were a judge or if his 
army of clients forced him to engage a 
regiment of clerks, or if his offices were 
in a magnificent marble edifice on Broad- 
way. Then he might buy a dozen bon- 
nets for her in a single season. But now 
it was out of the question. What could 
she do ? 

So she frowned and frowned, clenched 

her fist, knitted her brows, walked up 
and down the room, as if the heroine 
in some luckless tragedy. Then—then— 
light dawned. She grew calmer. Her 
frowns disappeared. Her brows resumed 
their usual comely expression. She posi- 
tively smiled, as the clouds of anxiety 
vanished. The sunbeams danced around 
heragain. She was jubilant as she opened 
the drawer of her writing-desk and drew 
forth some folded sheets. She had it! 
She had it! 


‘* What? The bonnet?” the curious 
reader exclaims. 

‘* No, madam,” the author must reply, 
deeply annoyed at the interruption. ‘‘No 
bonnet at all. But an idea, madam, a 
glorious idea, which is worth a bonnet. 
And let me whisper, madam—nowadays, 
when so many ideas are not worth a cent, 
is it not a subject for the profoundest 
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congratulation to have an idea worth the 
exquisite creation of a milliner?” 


Mrs. Dennison seized the MSS., read 
the pages with many a nod of her pretty 
head, and then laughed with such irre- 
sistible grace that the canary bird began 
to sing in sympathy. 

‘“The very thing,” she said to herself. 
‘*The very thing. I am sure it will do. 
It gained the prize. I will re-write it, and 
cross every ¢t and dot every 7, and tie it 
neatly with a blue ribbon to soften the 
editor’s heart. And it will be published 
in the Fireaway Magazine. And I shall 
receive a handsome check. And then— 
the bonnet! Oh, oh, oh!” And she 
laughed once more, while the bird caroled 
its gayest. 

Mrs. Dennison never wasted time. She 
had all the impulsiveness of youth. She 
took her graduation essay, copied it in her 
boldest hand on her stoutest paper, num- 
bered each page carefully, tied it in rib- 
bon of dainty blue, and carried it herself 
to the post-office. She was sure it would 
be accepted. In a little note shé had 
requested the article to be published an- 
onymously, enclosing her name and ad- 
dress for the editor only. The deed was 
done. Mrs. Dennison had a secret. 

* * * * * 

Fred Dennison was walking to his 
office after lunch when a strong hand 
grasped his, and acheery voice exclaimed: 

‘** Fred, you incorrigible fellow. Ihave 
you now. Come tomy den. You can 
leave your clients for a few minutes; I 
am sure you can.” 

Fred was of the same opinion on this 
point, and he was soon in the office of the 
Fireaway Magazine, whose managing 
editor was his dear old college chum, 
Harry Reed, now the distinguished author 
Henry Reed, Esq., for the past three 
months editor of the magazine in ques- 
tion. 

‘** You haveapleasant position, Harry,” 
Fred remarked, as he glanced at the sur- 
roundings of the office, walled in by 
books. 

‘* Amabundantly satisfied, old fellow,” 
Reed replied, ‘‘ but it is grind, grind all 
the time.” 

‘* It can’t be worse than law, my boy. 
I am growing prematurely old, there is 
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so much wear and tear. And, besides, it 
makes me lachrymose. I live on other 
people’s complaints.” 

‘*Complaints! Very good, Fred, for 
you, but what do you say to this,” and 
Reed opened a huge safe, choked with 
Mss. ‘‘ And to that,” pointing to shelves 
upon shelves similarly burdened. ‘‘ And 
the next room, my dear boy, is crowded 
with the same class of occupants. Tales 
of passion and despair, poems of romance 
and devotion, essays in every department 
of literature, sketches, biographies, funny 
sayings, stories of travel and adventure, 
all come into my net. And what is most 
curious, the supply like Keats’ ‘ poetry 
of earth ” is ceasing never. Say, Fred, I 
ought not to disclose editorial secrets, but 
have you a literary sister?” And Reed 
looked oddly at his friend. 

** A literary sister?” and Fred laughed. 
‘“ Why, I have no sister in this blessed 
world.” 

‘Well, who is this, then?” tossing a 
ecard, bearing the name ‘* Alice Denni- 
son,” and the address of his residence. 

‘* What has the little woman been do- 
ing now?” was Fred’s next exclamation. 

‘** You know her then,” Reed observed 
in a teasing tone. ‘‘ A cousin perhaps, 
or an aunt.” 

‘* What has she been writing? Tell 
me, Reed. Bother editorial secrets! I 
shall be dumb. Come, there’s a good 
fellow, don’t keep me in suspense.” 

‘* Ah! Fred, Fred, you have a literary 
sister after all, and you have never in- 
troduced me. There is her article, my 
boy; received yesterday. Daintily tied, 
of course. Bit of blue ribbon to soften 
the editor’s heart. Charming chirography 
to capture his taste. ‘An essay on the 
beautiful!’ Ha! Ha! Why, it’s a school- 
girl’s composition. Not a bad idea of 
hers to send it to the Fireaway. Shows 
her judgment, Fred.” 

‘* Reed,” Dennison exclaimed after a 
glance at the MSS. ‘‘ It’s my wife's prize 
essay at school. I know it by heart. 
The little woman must have meant it 
for a joke, I assure you. You know her. 
You met her at our wedding.” 

‘* Your wife!” Reed said in a tone of 
astonishment. ‘‘ Of course I met her at 
your wedding. But why does she want 
to publish her prize essay?” 

‘* Come, old fellow. Let’s read it over 


again, and then I'll tell you a capital 
idea.” 

So Fred took the essay in hand, read it 
to the amazed editor. It began ‘‘ What's 
Beauty?” and strove to give the philoso- 
phy of wsthetics in ten pages. It quoted 
Plato, then cited Hegel, mentioned Jou- 
bert. glanced at Cousin’s definition, and 
contrasted the views of Burke. ‘‘ Beauty 
is in the mind, not on the canvas. It 
must be in the soul, before it can be per- 
ceived in the canopy of nature. It is the 
expression of the highest intelligence. 
It resists definition, like the dew resists 
our touch. It is the ideal. It is not 
mere utility or proportion; ‘tis Divine!” 

‘* Bravo!” cried Reed. ‘‘Is that all?” 

‘* No, there is one line more: ‘Let us 
follow the Good, the Beautiful, the True.’ 
There ’s a wife to have.” 

‘*T agree with you, Fred. She is a 
precious treasure, but I could not print 
the essay, not even for her sake. It 
must be rejected.” 

‘*T have an idea, Reed—a glorious 
idea. It would break her heart to have 
the MSS. returned. Come, let me ad- 
vance the remuneration. Accept the 
essay, send the usual honorarium, and 
give me the MSS. _ I will never breathe 
a word.” 

‘* Tt is terribly undignified, Fred,” said 
Reed smiling, ‘‘and for an editor almost 
out of the question. But she is a charm- 
ing little woman, and I am sure she will 
forgive us the deception.” 

‘*Don’t let that worry you, my boy. 
She will be perhaps ashamed to have it 
published. Anyway, I know you editors 
hold MSS. on hand ten years and more 
before you print them. So I don't an- 
ticipate any special anxiety on the au- 
thor’s part. Mail the check at once, Reed, 
and there will be high comedy to-night 
at dinner.” 

* * * * * 

When Dennison reached home that 
evening, his wife met him at the door 
as usual. She seemed a little flushed, 
however, and her eyes were fairly aflame 
with suppressed excitement. She con- 
trolled herself bravely during dinner, 
and Fred was wondering whether Reed 
had really sent the letter, when just as 
they were about to leave the table, she 
remarked in a curiously quiet tone: 

‘Fred, I have news for you.” 
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‘‘Have you, my love? Pleasant news, 
lhope. Is your mother coming on a 
visit ?” 

‘*Oh, Fred !” with the least bit of re- 
proach in her voice. ‘‘It is not about 
mother. It is—it is—this,” and she pro- 
duced the following letter: 

‘*The Editors of the Fireaway Maga- 
zine beg to accept for publication your 
essay entitled, ‘‘ What is the Beautiful?” 
and enclose a check for the same.” 

‘“Why, my love, you take my breath 
away. What is the amount? Twenty- 
five dollars! Just endorse it, dovey, and 
Tll cash it for you at once. Twenty-five 
dollars! Was it your prize essay ?” 

‘Yes, Fred,” she said in a low voice. 

‘* About Hegel, Plato, Joubert, Cousin 
and those other literary fellows ?” 

‘Yes, Fred,” and her voice was still 
lower as she clung to him. 

‘Well, my dear, I'll tell you frankly 
that it is worth double the sum. The 
Fireaway pays very poor rates.” 


CHILDREN. 


‘*Oh, I don’t care about the money, 
Fred,” she whispered. 

‘Of course not. It’s the glory, the 
reputation. We must give a literary tea 
next week. Huzzah for the Beautiful! ” 

‘*Oh, Fred, do you really and truly 
think it is worth so much money ?” And 
she looked as him with such a trustful 
glance, that Fred felt he was a thorough 
villain, as he answered, ‘‘I assure you, 
my love, any other editor would have 
been happy to have paid twice as much, 
but Reed of the Fireaway is a crusty 
bachelor, with a heart of stone. Don't 
send anything to him again. He doesn’t 
deserve the honor.” 


Mrs. Dennison bought the bonnet the 
very next day. Mr. Dennison and Mr. 
Reed are warmer friends than ever. Mrs. 
Dennison has never asked why her arti- 
cle does not appear in print, and her 
husband is in no hurry to tell her. 


A. S. Isaaes. 


SIX STORY-TELLERS FOR CHILDREN. 


BY TREBOR OHL. 





CrxjT is now many years since children 
a} were perpetually admonished to be 


‘‘unheard,” by their elders, with a 


C4 2 : . 
~ manifest deprecation of the physi- 
-al obstacles to their being, also, ‘‘un- 


seen.” So long it seems since all this 
was changed, that we of the generations 
whose youth was not held royal—some- 
thing to be cherished and guarded as of 
value to the State—must rub our eyes 
at the embarras de richesse poured out 
for our children. 

‘“When we were young,” say Mr. and 
Mrs. Methuselah, ‘* ‘Red Riding-Hood,’ 
‘The Story of the Three Bears,’ and 
‘Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp,’ 
were considered the very acme of polite, 
juvenile literature. When we grew into 
that old-young period, classified by the 
ready-made-clothing man, as ‘ boys and 
misses,’ our childhood’s joy in these and 
like tales had staled, and we found very 
little preparation for our healthful, men- 
tal hunger.” 


In your day, dear sir and madam, the 


immature mind was too often over- 
stimulated by open, or surreptitious, 
dipping into poetry and romances 


‘‘never writ for babes.” Much of this 
you could not understand, thanks to the 
guardian angels of innocence, but much 
still stirred your childish hearts to an 
untimely knowledge of life’s passions 
and woes. 

He, or she, who gave the first impulse 
to the present state of the literature pre- 
pared for the coming man and woman, 
finds an enduring epitaph in the uni- 
versal acceptance of a motto, which 
seems to govern the publishers of this 


generation: ‘‘ For our children—noth- 
ing, if not the best.” 


g, 

No country distant, no 
science too abstruse, no mechanical pro- 
cess too intricate, that one and all may 
not be held tributary to the amusement 
and culture of these young sovereigns 
of ours. Not presented in bare and un- 


seems too 


. 
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attractive statement, nor by incompetent 
minds, either; since travelers, scientists 
and wits of world-wide fame, think it 
no unbending of their dignity to adjust 
their facts and fancies in fascinating 
and graceful devices of story and essay 
for the young. Few artists, worthy of the 
name, but have sometime won the chil- 
dren to smiles or tears by their conceits. 
The result is, there is so much that is 
new and bright in books, the school 
children read more; while ethical stories 
in their favorite magazine or paper instill 
quietly, but effectually, into these robust 
young minds healthful ambitions and 
wholesome morals of conduct and life. 
From whatever fountain-head they 
first sparkled, from the pens of women 
—the mothers and the sisters—the sweet- 
est and most numerous streams that 
swell the wide, fair river, have wound 
down the mountain side and out into 
the valley Having once aroused to the 
importance of wholesome writing for 


youth, dominant with the vigor and 
freshness of Now and To-Day, one and 


another woman has said to her heart: 
“Here is something that I know all 
about.” Pen and paper have been made 
the allies of woman’s new motive and 
purpose, until the brains that devise for, 
and the pens that feed, the presses of the 
great publishing houses, are legion. 

In writing this article, it is intended 
to honor all womanhood. For this pur- 
pose the ‘Six Story-Tellers” have been 
chosen as representatives of distinct ele- 
ments and forces among book-makers 
for the young. Each of the six may be 
accepted as an exponent of hundreds of 
fascinating writers, whose brains make 
pastime and instruction for Prince and 
Princess America. 

The youngest of the ‘‘ Six Story-Tell- 
ers” is Louise Imogen Guiney—a name 
almost as familiar to the readers of 
English periodicals as American. Her 
art is rather the poet's and essayist’s than 
the story-teller’s. An only child, her 
contributions were not inspired by the 
ever-present demands of small hands 
clutching at her garments, begging for 
stories. 

Something in her bright, sweet air of 
having God’s world always about her, 
tempted the editor of Wide-Awake to 
say to her, ‘‘ Write for the children, of 
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the ‘wee folk,’ which every nation has 
believed, sometime, peopled the glens of 
the woodland, slept upon the mosses, 
and dwelt in the blossoms that you 
love.” 

‘“What!” said Miss Guiney. ‘‘I never 
believed in fairies, and brownies, and 
wood-nymphs, and if I dig up their 
graves in musty old tomes, and prove to 
the children that they do not exist, and 
never have, every child who hears my 
name will detest me.” 

‘* Never mind,” said the editor, ‘‘ give 
us the information in your own way, 
but give it.” 

And thus began that unique and indi- 
vidual series of papers, ‘‘ Fairy Folk 
All,” so quaintly illustrated by Edmund 
Garrett, which first introduced Miss 
Guiney to a new field for her pen. I 
wonder if any one who read them 
dreamed of the wide research and care- 
ful selection necessary for these papers. 
Over two hundred volumes, in German, 
Italian, Indo-European and the Arian 
languages, with those of Provence and 
Bretagne, a few in the original and 
many translations, were carefully read 
for the benefit of the babies. 

That this was done (as the young 
writer laughingly said) ‘‘ with two hun- 
dred maledictions on each child” who 
was to read them, takes nothing from 
the value of the results of her research; 
particularly, when we know that the 
winsome author has a heart so tender 
that she would lift a cruising beetle out 
of her path rather than harm it, while 
the constant companions of her vigorous 
walks abroad are four beautiful dogs 
devoted to their young mistress. 

There is a vigor and an out-of-doorness 
about Miss Guiney’s contributions to 
juvenile literature unlike anything I 
have met elsewhere. Her 3rownies 
and Bogles” (by which title these papers 
appear in book form) peer from the 
pages, with their native trees swaying 
above them, and the perfume of their 
native flowers greets the children as they 
read, They breathe the same wildwood 
atmosphere of Miss Guiney’s poem ‘* The 
Wooing Pine” 

Dear minions served them in the covert green: 

The squirrel coy, the beetle in his mail, 
The moth, the bee, the throbbing nightingale 

And the gaunt wolf their vassal; to them e’en 


The widowed serpent, on her vengeful trail, 
Upeast an iridescent eye serene. 
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So, for the children, Louise Imogen 
Guiney gathered from the legends of 
every land, brownies and fairy-folk all, 
‘*from grove and garden old.” 

Born in Boston, educated in a convent 
school in Providence, ina much more 
scholarly way than is customary for 
girls, the fine intellectual tastes which 
Louise Guiney inherited from her father, 
a brilliant lawyer and a brave soldier, 
naturally predisposed her to literature 
as a profession. 

A young girl, still in her twenties, the 
scope of her reading is only less un- 
usual than her memory. At seven years, 





she selected Charles 
Lamb from her 
father’s library as 
her favorite author, 
and became so inti- 
mate with him, that 
she says now to read 
him seems too much 
like reading herself. 

Lamb's  contem- 
porary, Hazlitt; the 
poets Drayton, Dr. 
John Drummond, 
Sydney, Keats and 
Shelley are her fa- 
vorites ; while Jer- 
emy Taylor, Thoreau 
and Robert Louis 
Stevenson are among 
the prose authors 
over whom she grows 
enthusiastic. 

Said I not well, 
that no gifts or at- 
tainments were now 
too rare to be laid at 
the feet of the chil- 
dren? Youth is pro- 
verbially scornful, 
yet here is a girl of 
rare endowments, 
who, out of the full- 
ness of her young 
life’s ambitions, gives 
them of her best. 

A line from her 
‘* Treatise on Plagia- 
risms,” a late spark- 
ling, yet profound, 
contribution to the 
older folk, expresses 
concisely the charac- 
teristic quality of her work for the young: 
‘*A style of no study, likewise acquired, 
but acquired as if by sheer healthful ex- 
posure to wind and weather.” 





We touch quite another phase in turn- 
ing from Miss Guiney’s original, but 
limited writing for the young, to dip 
into the voluminous works of ‘‘ Margaret. 
Sidney,” whose dearest and almost exclu- 
sive audience, is the children. For them 
she has poured out in story after story, 
in volume after volume, the abundance 
of her teeming mental and physical vi- 
tality. I know no one among writers, 
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who carries with her in personal contact, 
the same healthful equipoise of mind 
and body so entirely, as does ‘‘ Margaret 
Sidney,” Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, wife of 
the Boston publisher. 

Her views of life are joyous. The 
world is a glad world, and the wretched- 
ness and sadness which she may meet, is 
to her something to be grappled with; to 
be attacked at its very roots; not some- 
thing to be contemplated with a lugu- 
brious and impotent shake of the head. 

Her first prominent story, which ap- 
peared in book form, ‘‘ Five Little Pep- 
pers, and How They Grew,” owed its 
popularity to the very instinct with 
which, while telling the childish experi- 
ences of the ‘‘five,” she poured sunshine 
upon the ever recurring problem of the 
widow, who must live without wealth 
save in her children. 

Mrs. Pepper has a sweet and wholesome 
nature, alive with all womanly instincts. 
Many a widowed mother, in following the 
experiences in the ‘‘ little brown house,” 
finds her own questions and perplexities 
simplified, since what happened to the 
widow Pepper, might happen to any one. 

Margaret Sidney grew, like Miss Gui- 
ney, without immediate association with 
children. The dear companions of her 
childhood and youth, also, were the rare 
volumes of a library gathered through 
generations of culture. These were her 
brothers and sisters, and yet, as she 
drove about the shady streets and en- 
vironments of New Haven, she drew 
from these rich resources, as her first 
contribution to literature—her chosen 
profession—no scholarly essay, nor ring- 
ing epic; but instead, this winning and 
live narration of the life of the widow 
Pepper and her children in the ‘‘little 
brown house,” with such poems as the 
**Minute Man,” that virile ballad of 
the ‘shot heard round the world,” and 
the widely quoted plaint of ‘‘ The Little 
Brown Seed”: 

“Tam of no use,” said a little brown seed, 

* Where shall I go and hide? 

Iam little, and brown, with nobody’s love 


And ugly beside.”’ 
* * * * 
The little brown seed lay still in. the earth, 
To herself still sighing, 
Till at last with an effort, she roused up and said 
“Tl begin by trying.” 
* * * * 
O, would you believe it? Straightway the dark ground, 
Began to tremble and shake: 
And make way for the little seed, hopeful now, 
Her upward way to take. 


In these are taught the same lessons 
of strength and purity, of patient en- 
deavor and of absolute trust in the good- 
ness of God, which, without being tacked 
on as a moral, are as the breath of life, 
vivifying all this author's writings. The 
delightful humor making sunshine on 
every page, is essentially Mrs. Lothrop’s 
own characteristic. 

One point in which most women writ- 
ers fail, and many do not attempt, is 
Margaret Sidney's strongest. Her boys 
and men are thoroughly boyish and 
manly. When the young Peppers yell, 
theirs is the aboriginal war-whoop, which 
every mother recognizes. When Joel 
Peppers cries ‘‘ Gee-whop! Gee-whoa!”— 
‘‘ bringing up occasionally against the 
four-poster or the high old bureau,” with 
his imaginary steed, one can hear the 
plastering in the walls of the ‘‘ little 
brown house” rattle down. And when 
the gentlemanly Jasper, delighted to 
meet a real boy, makes his way to Ben's 
home, every boy reader receives a lesson 
in instinctive courtesy, as Jasper ‘‘ step- 
ping upon the flat stone” by the simple 
Polly’s side, takes off his cap with one 
hand as he extends the other in greeting. 

What a jewel of a baby is ‘‘ Phronsie!” 
shaking her yellow head as she inquires 
gravely of the stately Mr. King, as to 
his relish of the doughnut-boy, which 
she had made and sent to her ‘‘ poor sick 
man;” Phronsie, too, who played her 
part, long before the advent of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s ‘‘ Editha” and her “ burglar,” in 
a similar drama; Phronsie, with the sun 
shining through her hair, as she dances 
a pas seul among the drawing materials 
on the table, because ‘‘ Benzie” had pro- 
mised that she too, may join the drawing 
class. 

Said Polly, ‘‘ Isn't she sweet?” ‘‘Sweet,” 
said Jasper, ‘‘I should think she was.” 

Was ever a finer inspiration set before 
an American boy, than that of Tom Pet- 
tibone, who puts down his boyish rebell- 
ion against leaving home, that he may 
worthily uphold the honor of the ‘‘ Pet- 
tibone name”; carrying with him a ser- 
mon which he never forgot, in his Aunt 
Judith’s last words: 

‘*T would not give much for the relig- 
ion that has to skulk into a dark hole 
and pull the coverlids over it. * * * 
No; if I prayed I'd pray like a man!” 
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Even in this book, one of the few 


written ostensibly for older people, Mar- 
garet Sidney’s younger characters are 
not used to ‘‘fill in,” but are made the 
inspiration of much of the finest action 
in the story. ‘‘ Bobby Jane,” with her 
‘* little stubby head,” is no less exquisite 
in her baby charm, as she dives courage- 
ously into Doctor Pitcher’s office, than is 
beautiful Judith Pettibone. 

It was not until after the creation in 
print, of ‘‘ Phronsie” and ‘‘ Bobby Jane,” 
that to Mrs. Lothrop came her own little 
yellow-haired Phronsie, whom she named 
for the mother of her dream-children,— 
Margaret; the living embodiment of the 
child-life in her mother’s previous books. 

At her summer home at the ‘‘ Way- 
side,” in Concord, Massachusetts (where 
Hawthorne settled after his seven years 
in Europe), in the same room in the 
tower that Hawthorne built, under the 
shadow of the larches that he loved, 


Margaret Sidney’s fertile pen writes, on 
and on, for the children. 

Like Miss Wigthorpe’s ‘‘little brown 
box” in ‘‘ What The Seven Did,” her 
fruitful brain seems to contain ‘ 
cosy, stories for girls, stories for boys, 


stories, 
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stories for little folks, and may be, now 
and then, a story that will not hurt the 
old folks, with sometimes a bit of verse 
thrown in.” 


The author of ‘‘The William Henry 
Letters,” ‘‘The Jimmy Johns,” ‘‘ Johnny 
Spicer’s Lectures,” and a dozen other 
books, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Presi- 
dent of the Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, has immortalized in 
their pages her wealth of experience 
with boy and girl nature, through two 
generations. Two sons, and the grand- 
children to whom she has been a mother 
from their earliest childhood, have been 
the actors in most of the dramatic situ- 
ations portrayed in her writings; from 
the bewildering travels and adventures 
of ‘‘ Polly Cologne,” that rag baby ‘‘no 
bigger than a slate pencil”, to the grown- 
up ventures and experiences of ‘‘ Lucy 
Maria” and her cousins. From growing 
humanity, in every stage of physical 
and mental progression, rather than from 
book-knowledge, Mrs. Diaz has acquired 
that shrewd insight into the thoughts 
and actions of childhood, which she so 
graphically describes. 

There is, if we may coin a word, a 
common-sensibleness about all her fic- 
titious children. A country simplicity, 
and unsophisticated directness of pur- 
pose, which appears the same in ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Henry’s” letters of his school life, 
in the doings of the ‘‘Jimmy Johns” 
(those unremarkable, and yet always 
interesting twins, whose mother could 
only distinguish them by the blue and 
red flannel lozenges sewed inside their 
garments), and in all the management 
of romantic ‘‘ Lucy Maria’s” interest in 
the affairs of other lovers, known and 
“unknown”. 

If a flaw might be found in Mrs. Diaz’s 
children, it is that among them all, there 
is not a weak nature, nor a thoroughly 
naughty child; and we can hardly be- 
lieve that with so much experience, these 
have not come within that of Mrs. Diaz. 
But they are all heartsome stories, and 
many of them being written almost at 
the beginning of the new departure in 
children’s books, Mrs. Diaz may be looked 
upon in one sense, as one of the pioneers. 

She led the children over a kind of 
bridge, from ‘‘Cinderella” to her own 
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stronger work, 
when she wrote for 


them ‘The Cats’ 
Arabian Nights,” 


whose ‘‘Pussy An- 
ita,” plays ‘‘ Sche- 
hezerade.” 

Of Mrs. Diaz’s 
own varied and 
fascinating youth- 
ful experiences, but 
a suggestion can be 
given here. Her 
parents were Icha- 
bod and Patty Mor- 
ton. What an ap- 
petizing, Puritan 
flavor about the 
quaint names! Her 
ancestor, on one 
side, landed from the ‘‘ Mayflower”, and 
on the other from the ‘‘ good ship Anne.” 
The fervor of philanthropy and desire 
for universal education, which burned 
in Ichabod Morton’s veins, lost none of 
its glow in the veins of his daughter 
Abigail, whose thought from her earliest 
memory has been for her fellows. 

Secretary at fifteen of a juvenile anti- 
slavery society, whose membership fee 
was twenty-five cents, she raised half of 
her contribution by doing without but- 
ter, and knitted cotton garters to earn 
the rest; the funds of the society being 
put in the contribution box, passed at 
the anti-slavery meetings, which she at- 
tended. Listening to the appeals for the 
slaves, she ‘‘longed with unutterable 
desire for a gold watch” to give to the 
“liberation fund,” remembering the Ro- 
man matrons, who cast in their jewels. 
This is the mental fibre of the woman 
whose ingenious mind has found it im- 
possible to perpetuate, upon any page 
of her writings for the young, a weak 
nature. Her experiences with other 
children were so unique, that I must 
be forgiven for a brief allusion to at 
least one. 

At the age of eighteen, while teaching 
near her home in Plymouth, the parents 
of some of her children became ambi- 
tious to have the accomplishment of 
dancing added to the less ornamental 
branches. Nothing daunted by lack of 
room or music, young Abigail opened a 
dancing class in the wood-room adjoin- 
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ing. With no music but her own voice, 
she merrily led them through the mazes 
of reel and quadrille, interrupting her 
singing of the dance-tunes by ‘‘calling 
off” the figures. The fame of the ‘‘ dane- 
ing school” going abroad, the belles and 
beaux of the village who applied for ad- 
mission necessitated a larger room. 
Without means of paying rent, Abby 
obtained permission to occupy an unused 
foundry. This was separated from the 
road by a brook, which required all at- 
tending the class to cross on a plank, a 
difficult feat on a dark night. She cov- 
ered the cracks and windows in the build- 
ing with newspapers, hung up lanterns, 
which each pupil brought, and opened 
her class for a season of twelve lessons, 
charging a dollar for the twelve. After 
nine o'clock, young married people were 
admitted, and stepped it briskly to the one 
squeaky ‘* fiddle” which furnished their 
music. So popular became her school 
that the next winter Abby went into a 
school-hall of the village, where she 
taught sixteen children, principally girls, 
whose older brothers were permitted to 
come to Miss Morton’s ‘‘ After Nines.” 
Imagine the tiny creature, with brill- 
iant black eyes, and soft, dark brown 
hair, in which, even now, not a thread 
of silver appears. In a short, gray dress, 
which came a little below her knees, to 
show the ‘‘ steps,” trimmed with rows of 
red and blue braid, and with straight 
trousers of the same, ‘‘ calling off” at 
the top of her lungs, above the noise of 








one hundred and more people, dancing 
with some clumsy big-boy pupil, clap- 
pingher hands briskly to bring the blind 
fiddler to a stop; inventing new figures 
for quadrilles, for May-day dances, and 
gypsying parties. She was once in- 
vited by the young people of Plymouth 
to open a dancing class at ‘‘The Clif- 
ton House.” The teamster who brought 
the message to her small private school 
said: ‘‘I can learn ’em the figgers if 


you'll come one night an’ learn ’em 
the steps.” She went, in an express 


wagon, in her quaint dress, taking her 
limited orchestra. 

There is a strong moral force visible in 
every one of Mrs. Diaz’s characters—a 
force quite distinct from the quiet reli- 
gious influences which make the appar- 
ently unconscious force of Margaret Sid- 
ney’s characters. We feel their strong 
wills, the overcoming mightiness of pur- 
pose that impresses others, but is not re- 
ceptive. ‘Mr. Carver’s” reply to William 
Henry’s grandmother, when she worried 
about his eating, while away at school, 
was: ‘‘Billy’s stomach is his own, and 
he must learn to have the care of it.” 
These young people learn to attend to 
their own appetites, and seem to have no 
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doubt as to what they want. 
boy is true-hearted he will come out 
all right” is the character-note all 
through her writings. 

Another feature of all the young 
people is the sturdiness which smacks 
of country living, and which no 
change of years, nor locality, ever 
eliminates. When William Henry’s 
‘*yed hair” becomes red-brown, with 
added years; when the ‘‘ freckles” 
disappear and a manly beard adds 
dignity to his round face; when Bos- 
ton becomes his home; he is still the 
William Henry of his school-days, 
taking his love affairs in the same 
robust, common-sense fashion that 
he did his early rebuffs and pleas- 
ures ; giving one always the impres- 
sion that he is amid alien surround- 
ings. Nothing more deliciously fun- 
ny than the ‘‘ William Henry Let- 
ters” were ever published or written; 
and nothing so jolly has ever before 
or since taught such lessons of hon- 
esty or moral pluck in every line. 
Mrs. Diaz’s gift of rhythm adds pun- 
gency to the pages, where one finds 
‘‘infinite variety.” 

‘*Luey Maria,” too, that most intelli- 
gent of country girls, when she goes to 
‘“*Mrs. Calloon” as seamstress-——because 
her ‘‘ main chance” is to reach advan- 
tages of city surroundings otherwise be- 
yond her grasp. She says: ‘‘ Suppose I 
wished to gotomy sister Hannah’s on an 
important errand, and no vehicle but a 
.cart could be found to take me, would n't 
I goin that? Yes, I should mind the 
main chance, which would be to reach 
Hannah's. The jolting, or sitting on a 
mail-bag, or the chips in the bottom of 
the cart, or not taking the pleasantest 
road, these things would seem of but 
small account.” She never becomes a 
part of her city surroundings, looking 
always upon ‘‘ Emeline Gooding’s ” gen- 
tle refinement as the necessary result of 
a weak moral nature. 

Further on she asks: ‘‘Sha’ n’t I be just 
Lucy Maria Carver wherever I am?— 
nothing more, nothing less.” That is 
what all Mrs. Diaz’s young people are, 
wherever transplanted; just themselves, 
‘‘nothing more, nothing less.” None of - 
them seem entirely natural until Thanks- 
giving time at Summer-Sweeting Place, 
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when they meet all together in that series 
of frolies, opening with the Jack-o-Lan- 
tern procession, which welcomed William 
Henry. Such a festival was only possible 
with the large families and custom of 
home-gathering for Thanksgiving in the 
early days of New England. This chron- 
icle of that speedily dying custom would, 
alone, entitle the book to a place among 
juvenile classics. 

Mrs. Diaz's ideas of the responsibility 
resting upon those who instruct and en- 
tertain the children she puts into the 
mouth of a young teacher: ‘‘ When one 
of those little children looks up into my 
face in such an innocent, confiding way, 
I feel, as it were, very close to its soul, 
and I think, ‘O, you preciousimmortal! 
How shall such a bungler as I dare to try 
my skillon you?’ Anybody will do for 
the small ones! Instead of anybody, 
read nobody. It needs a seraph. The 
wisest and best, and most angelic, and 
most beautiful-looking persons in the 
land ought to be picked out and educated 
into teachers for the little children, and 
they ought to be ordained and set apart 
for their calling and consider it a sacred 
one. 


There are few girls who do not read 
Nora Perry’s name with a thrill of per- 
sonal interest. Whether the reader has 
just placed her foot upon the threshold of 
girlhood, or whether she belong to the 
‘children of a larger growth,” whose own 
daughters look to her with innocent, 
trustful eyes, the sound of the name is 
full of the music of happy association. 
It is because the growing and the grown- 
up girl alike have one day, as they read 
that idyl of maidenhood, ‘‘ After the 
Ball,” embalmed forever in their hearts 
its writer as the poet of poets for them. 
The ‘t Mauds and Madges,” in every rank 
of life, have 

Sat and combed their beautiful hair, 

Their wonderful waves of brown and gold, 
dreaming their girlish dreams, and wak- 
ing up to bridal robes, or to hear the 
wings of the waiting angel. 

Nora Perry's fame grew in the same 
days, but on other lines than that of 
Louise Chandler Moulton and Harriett 
Prescott Spofford, although the three 
women of genius were girlstogether. Her 
earliest efforts were not for the children, 


although her authorship began at the 
extremely immature age of eight years; 
when in the interminable hours of the 
old-fashioned sermon, she swung her 
tired little feet from the family pew, and 
thought out a harrowing tale of ship- 
wreck, which, after having written, she 
decided not to give to a discerning public. 
But all along through the garden, grow- 
ing yearly more beautiful with blossoms 
of her rich, poetic fancy, each season has 
some bright, particular flower turned its 
face toward the children. 

In her rare poems, Miss Perry's analy- 
tic tendency has touched, as frequently 
asin her works for older folk, though 
possibly with a gentler hand, the pet 
weaknesses of the growing generation. 
In the “‘ Princess Holiday,” when we have 
followed the childish Princess and her 
gay young Court, in her fantastic quest, 
how we reach the whole kernel of its 
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common-sense lesson in the two musical 
lines, as the Princess cries: 
T have had enough, for one long day, 
Of my own sweet will and the king’s highway. 
No one has, perhaps, done better ser- 
vice to the children than Nora Perry in 
setting before their memories, in attrac- 
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tive guise, the ringing stories of historic 
days, when the spirit of the fathers awoke 
in their children. If you are not familiar 
with them great is your loss, and I pray 
you quickly read ‘‘ The Children’s Cherry 
Tree” to your own young flock, and see 
the swift color rise under the transparent 
skin, and the flash of healthful excite- 
ment in their dancing eyes, as in the 
poem, the gates of the beleagured city 
fly open, and the children throng out in 
fearless innocence for the feast of cher- 
ries, Which means so much. In all her 
poems we find the 


Sweet words set to deeds, 


which make their distinction. In this 
especial field there is none like her, ‘‘ no, 
not one.” 


Miss Perry was already a distinguished 
woman, when some happy inspiration 
turned her thoughts, in the morning 
hours devoted to her prose writings, to the 
children, and she wrote the first of those 
unique stories for them, which last season 


were re-published from St. Nicholas, 
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under the name of ‘‘A Flock of Girls.” 
In these stories no definite purpose of 
instruction was undertaken, nor, indeed, 
did such a purpose enter the mind of the 
author. Her pervasive, dramatic instinct 
places Miss Perry en rapport with her 
fictitious children from the instant she 
sets down the name of ‘‘ Dolly,” or 
“Tacy,” or ‘‘ Tib Tyler.” She becomes 
for the time the body of her creations, 
and follows their growth, their mishaps, 
and the variations of character which 
they develop with an absorbing interest 
and half-fearful wonder as to the out- 
come, which entirely accounts for the 
fascinating actuality of each one. 

There never were two alike. How 
could there be, with such a versatile 
sponsor? 

But whether we read of ‘The 
Only Daughter,” of ‘‘ My Nannie,” 
or of sensitive ‘* Marigold,” one must 
ery out with delight: 

Here's a girl of girls. 

No matter what may be the awk- 

ward position in which the child or 

maiden finds herself; she may be 
saucy, she may be demure, she may 
be brilliant or sadly stupid, but 
somehow, when the moral stress 
comes, even if withheld for a time 
by weakness of purpose, or un- 
trained moral perceptions, in the 
end we must say: 

Look, how straight she walks, 

List, how sweet she talks, 

Better than any book of etiquette 
is the essence of good breeding, of 
politeness from the heart out, of 
which Nora Perry's writings are the 
special gospel. Somehow it seems 
to our girls, as they read, a higher 
and a better part to be gentle, to be 
womanly, to be considerate of one’s 
own age and respectful of one’s 
elders. Not from any reward that 
is to come, but because it has pleased 
God to make them girls; and girl- 
hood should be fair within as well 
as fair without. 

Although an American, born in Massa- 
chusetts of American parents, the warmth 
and vivacity of Nora Perry’s manner 
remind one of the French, and her eyes 
have the mingled softness and sparkle of 
the true Irish eye, seen rarely outside of 
the land of the shamrock. 
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MRS. CHAMPNEY’S DEERFIELD STUDY. 


The red-gold of her hair is turning fast 
to gray, hastened, doubtless, by the ill- 
health which follows so many of our 
writers, but the spirit which inspires Nora 
Perry’s pen is one of perennial youth. 
Every fresh volume from her publisher, 
which bears her crisp, suggestive name 
upon its cover, will be opened eagerly, 
sure that 

* to follow where 
She doth lightly fare, 
Is to set one’s feet 
In a garden sweet. 


” 


The author of the ‘‘ Vassar Girl 
series, Elizabeth W. Champney, better 
known to the public by the girlish name 
of Lizzie, signed when fresh from her 
alma mater, she made the object of her 
earliest books, the fame of what she 
considered ‘‘the best of colleges for 


women.” In these intentionally instruct- 


ive volumes, Mrs. Champney has done 
for girls the same work undertaken in 
the famous ‘Zigzag Journeys” of Mr. 
Butterworth. 

Mrs. Champney’s first attempt at chil- 
dren’s literature was a poem, ‘‘ How 
Persimmons Took Cah ob de Baby,” 
which appeared in St. Nicholas in 1874. 
This was soon followed by ‘‘In the 
Sky Garden,” her first book for chil- 
dren. Since then she has written some 
fourteen juvenile books, and more maga- 
zine stories than could be easily enumer- 
ated. 

An ethical purpose is visible in every 
stroke of Elizabeth Champney’s pen. 
Each volume narrating the travels of 
the ‘‘ Vassar Girls in South America,” 
or elsewhere, has been steeped in the in- 
spiration of higher education for women. 
Even while reading, the girl whose am- 
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bitions are to be aroused is absorbing, 
with a thread of fiction, the most care- 
fully culled and accurately stated data 
of countries and climes; their flora, their 
geology and the habits of their people. 
Before writing one of these books, it 
is Mrs. Champney’s custom to visit all 
accessible places and consult all reliable 
authorities for information of the coun- 
try where the story is to be located. 
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have wondered at her intelligent and 
comprehensive treatment of the whole 
situation in this exciting tale. 

Mrs. Champney’s only son, Edouard 
Frére Champney, is her severest critic, 
and does not hesitate to suggest, as 
in reading the manuscript of ‘‘ Howling 
Wolf,” anything which he thinks will 
or will not please boys. 

In the ‘‘ Sunset Seat,” in her summer 
home in Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, a 
number of her 
stories have been 
dreamed out, to be 
set later in vivid 
pictures upon his- 
toric background, 
laid in, as we have 
suggested, with pa- 


tient and toilsome 
research. In this 
enchanted nook was 
planned the first 
of those original 
stories which she 
has commenced un- 
der the title of 
‘* Great - Grand- 


mother’s Girls.” 
The first of the 

volume, ‘** Great- 

Grandmother's 


Girls in New 
France,” purports 
to be the history 
of one of the vic- 
tims of the cele- 
brated Deerfield 
massacre of 1704, 
‘* Eunice Willi- 


ams,” the daughter 





SUMMER STUDY OF ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


Doubtful dates are thus verified, or set 
aside, and dubious legends, smacking 
too plainly of romance, eliminated from 
the true, historic version. Becoming 
interested in the Indians, the natural 
trend of Elizabeth Champney’s mind led 
her at once to contemplate, as a duty, 
some method of presenting to the voters 
of the future, correct ideas of this prob- 
lem of our political economy. The most 
careless reader of the resulting serial, 
“The Lost Medicine of the Utes,” must 





of the Deerfield 
minister. In its pre- 
face Mrs. Champ- 
ney says: ‘‘It is an unworthy thing to 
tamper with history, to introduce ficti- 
tious characters and events to confuse 
young minds . . there is in the 
story one ‘made-up’ character—she who 
tells the story.” 

Only after the most careful investiga- 
tion, assisted by local historians; con- 
verse with the Indian descendants of the 
tribe which sacked Deerfield; a pains- 
taking perusal of musty French archives, 
written in cramped script and obsolete 
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French, in the library of Parliament at 
Ottawa, and the ‘‘Jesuit Relations” in 
Montreal; only after all this, did Mrs. 
Champney feel equipped for giving to 
her young readers a story, feigned to be 
written by one ‘‘ Submit Dare.” 

She is most fortunate in having for an 
illustrator her husband, J. W. Champ- 
ney, under the familiar signature of 
‘‘Champ.” So exquisitely responsive is 
his pencil to her most delicate fancy, 
that author and artist seem to have ‘‘ but 
a single thought.” 

The serenity, which is a marked char- 


acteristic of Lizzie W. Champney, nat- 
urally finds expression in her literary 
work. There are in it no alternations 
of dull mediocrity, with flashes of wit, 
or laughter-provoking absurdity of situa- 
tion. But through it all is a quiet 
strength, a subtle humor of that quality 
called ‘‘dry.” For instance: ‘‘ Submit” 
takes her religious doubts regarding con- 
fession to Jeanne le Ber in her cell 
behind the altar. The holy anchoritess 
consoles her with the words of Thomas 
& Kempis: ‘‘ What great matter is it if 
thou, who art but dust and nothing, sub- 
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ject thyself to a man for God’s sake ? 
O, dust, learn to be obedient. a te 
Consider the fruit of these labors. The 
end near at hand; for thou shalt always 
have thy will in heaven.” 

Could anything be more quaintly 
human than the manner of Submit's 
chronicle of her mental attitude: ‘‘I 
mused much over this; and, though I 
could never bring myself to accept the 
first part utterly, yet the assurance that 
I should ‘always have my own will in 
Heaven’ was a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me.” 

In the second volume of this series, 
under the title of ‘‘Great-Grandmother’s 
Girls in New Mexico,” Mrs. Champney 
has given to history one of the most 
valuable compendiums of modern times. 

Of two-fold value—first, because of 
the careful spirit of investigation with 
which, since visiting personally this 
weird people, studying their civilization, 
their architecture and their daily life, 
Mrs. Champney has spent three years 
in conscientious study of every record, 
book and manuscript upon which she 
could lay her hands, carrying on at the 
same time an extensive correspondence 
with competent authoritiesupon Mexican, 
Spanish and early American history. 

Second, because this wealth of in- 
formation has been condensed by her 
trained judgment into a form as read- 
able as the matter is valuable. <A history, 
such as this, that is sure to be read, and 
equally certain to be remembered, is 
worth all the musty tomes which lie 
undisturbed in the sacred vesture of their 
own dust, in library or cloister. 

All that the publisher's skill and 
illustrator’s art could conjure has been 
brought to the aid of Mrs. Champney’s 
intention. Historic paintings have been 
copied, original designs made. Portraits, 
dusky interiors, heathen gods and Mexi- 
can beauties have been made to pay 
pictorial tribute to the instruction of her 
fortunate young readers. From far and 
near, upon artists dead and artists living, 
the publishers have levied with opulent 
result. 


In attempting to present the last of 
the ‘Six Story-Tellers,” in the immedi- 
ate atmosphere of her literary work, it 
is with an especial pride that we write 


the name of Alice Wellington Rollins. 
A Boston girl, Miss Wellington, after a 
few years spent in private schools, com- 
pleted her studies in Europe. After her 
narriage to Mr. Daniel M. Rollins of 
New York City, she began writing short 
stories for children, inspired by odd 
sayings and doings of her own little 
ones. In her study, looking out upon 
Central Park, she has varied the serious 
writing of critical reviews, and essays 
upon social problems, for which she 
believes herself best fitted, by those 
sketches and stories for the children 
which to many, seem her most enduring 
claim to fame. A ranch story called 
‘O, Uncle Philip,” first drew her into 
wide notice, bringing many orders from 
the editors of standard periodicals. 

The Christmas of 1886, at the request 
of Cassell & Co. she prepared a small 
book entitled ‘‘ All Sorts of Children.” 
As a curious source of inspiration, they 
sent her over three hundred pictures 
from French originals, from which to 
choose her illustrations, and write her 
stories. A few were available for those 
already published, but the most in the 
volume were quite new. ‘‘ All Sorts of 
Children,” bright, tender, and pathetic, 
was received with such acclamation that 
fifteen hundred copies were sold the first 
month. 

Mrs. Rollins’ interest in the little ones, 
and possibly the defects and failures in 
our modern manner of father and moth- 
erhood, have led her of late, to write more 
about children than directly to them. 
A tale entitled ‘‘ Lead us Not” was one 
of her earliest attempts in this direction. 

There were many tears shed, it is stated, 
over the story in the editorial sanctum, 
and when it came to reading the proofs 
aloud, such was its pathos that no one 
could do it without a breaking voice. 
The editor of a noted magazine for young 
people pronounced this sketch ‘‘a triumph 
of narration,” and it has also stood the 
crucial test of public recital by a promi- 
nent reader. 

The acceptance of her briefer writing 
hes tempted Mrs. Rollins recently into 
more extended lines. Her first serial 
appears as a camping-out story for boys, 
called ‘‘ Through the Yellowstone Park,” 


founded upon family experiences in that 


wonderland of the West. Mrs. Rollins’ 
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first novel, now in press, called ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Tenement,” bears two mottoes on 
the title page from ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
This may be counted, with her work both 
about and for the children, as it is a 
plea to care for the next generation. It 
is the expansion of an idea expressed 
in a paper read last winter before the 
‘““Round Table Club,” of Boston. She 
said: ‘‘We cannot educate our own 
grandmothers ; but there are grand- 
mothers whom we can educate. The 
children of to-day are the grandmothers 
of the generations yet unborn; we can 
educate them.” 

The honor that most distinguishes 
our country-woman is one which will 
do much to extend the influence of 
her strong and ethical writings, through 
every country where dwell those afflict- 
ed ones, ‘‘ who having eyes, see not.” 
Not alone may the bright eyes of the 
children of our own land eagerly scan 
her pages, but from across the water 
came the plea, two years since, that the 
friends of the blind in England might 
be permitted to put into raised type for 
the little ones ‘‘that sit in darkness,” 
the stories of Alice Wellington Rollins. 
The one upon which they laid particu- 
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lar stress was ‘‘ Johnny Interviews an 
Anemone.” 

The process is an expensive one, and 
no higher compliment could be paid to 
the American writer than to say that 
her stories were best suited, and most 
worthy to instruct and entertain the 
afflicted among the children whom she 
loves, and for whom she has written 
wisely and well. 


It is said that the genius for short 
story-writing is pre-eminently American, 
the English short story being but an 
abreviated three-volume novel. May it 
not be a kindred facility for curtailing 
introductions, and stepping at once into 
the breezy middle of things, that bids 
fair to place American writers for chil- 
dren in the front rank? If this be so, 
England has been quick to recognize 
a certain something appetizing in the 
flavor of our children’s books. Certain it 
is that books by all these of whom I have 
written, have been republished abroad. 
Being first in the field our own youthful 
‘*Princes Charming” can afford to be 
generously glad of this appreciation of 
their favorite authors by their English 
cousins. 
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EXPERIENCES OF 


SUPPOSE my first duty is to intro- 


(ve 

74 duce myself: 

ov) John Littlejohn Sneezelton is the 
Ly 


Y name with which I am afflicted. 
Afflicted most assuredly is the word; for, 
from the time of my earliest remembrance, 
when playmates vied with each other in 
singing out, “Big John, Little John, 
Cher-r-cho-o-t-o-n,” even unto the present 
moment, it has never ceased to be to me 
a burden and an annoyance. We learn 
from history divers ways in which sur- 


J. 


L, SNEEZELTON. 


names became the inheritance of certain 
families; and after much reflection and 
great cogitation, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that one of my remote ances- 
tors must have been a sufferer from rose- 
cold or hay-fever. At least, he must have 
had frequent and violent attacks of in- 
fluenza. 

By profession I am a lawyer. Not 
one of note; yet I am able to make 
quite a comfortable living, and also to 
put away a small amount yearly, for 
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that ever-dreaded day when the clouds 
of adversity shall gather and the rain of 
affliction descend therefrom. 

Considering myself, for the present, 
sufficiently announced, I will, perhaps 
unnecessarily, call attention to the world- 
wide repute of mothers-in-law. Such a 
dread had I conceived of this evolve- 
ment of the female embryo, that I had 
always ardently hoped, if ever my affec- 
tions should centre themselves upon some 
special object of womanly attractiveness, 
she might belong toa family from which 
this dear saint had already departed to 
reap the reward of her multitudinous 
virtues. 

Happening to be out one evening in 
compliance with an invitation received, 
I was introduced to a lady whose charms 
were such that from that hour all desire 
to seek further for one to share with me 
life’s happiness and sorrow left me. Such 
dark, dancing eyes! Such lovely hair! 
A fresh, sweet face, with the dearest tiny 
mouth, showing pearls of teeth—and the 
most dainty little chin with a dimple in 
it! Even a mother-in-law, I thought, 
could be borne with for the sake of such 
a vision of loveliness. 

Miss Nellie Bummer. Nellie is an ex- 
ceedingly pretty name, but—Bummer! 
Oh, my! No need for a theory about 
the derivation of Bummer. Only in one 
way could a family have fallen heir to 
such an appellation, though it was not 
at all applicable to this hard-working 
little school-teacher, the very impersoni- 
fication of independence. 

In spite of the deep interest with which 
I was inspired by Miss Bummer from the 
first lifting of her eyes to me, I could 
not help, after the momentary delirium 
of the meeting had passed, wondering 


if, in fact, there loomed in the back- 
ground that matrimonial bugbear to 


whom I have referred heretofore; so hay- 
ing noticed that Miss Bummer did not 
waltz, I very innocently inquired, while 
we were at supper, if her mother objected 
to round dancing; and, inhuman as it 
may seem, when she replied rather sadly 
that her mother had died before she 
could remember, my heart leaped for 
joy. 

That evening I devoted my attentions 
almost exclusively to Miss Bummer, 
walking with her to her very door when 
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the company dispersed; and at parting, 
when, after thanking me for seeing her 
home in safety, she invited me, very 
timidly, indeed, to call upon her at some 
future time, my heart was in a blissful 
flutter. I promptly answered that I 
would very soon avail myself of the 
privilege, and having bowed repeatedly 
and profoundly, ran down the steps and 
went swiftly home to dream of the fair 
Nellie, and of mothers-in-law lying with 
folded hands and closed lips under green 
grass and waving willows. 

Not to seem in too great haste, I per- 
mitted several evenings to pass before 
allowing my eager heart to influence the 
direction of my footsteps and bring me 
again into the presence of the charming 
Miss Bummer; and when IJ at last found 
myself at her door, although I was never 
considered at all timid or bashful, due 
regard for the truth compels me to con- 
fess it was not without some trepidation 
that I pulled the bell. A very neat 
maid appeared, who, guiding me through 
a very neat hall, ushered me into a very 
cosy parlor, where the object of my 
adoration, looking exceedingly lovely, 
sat alone. She greeted me very grace- 
fully; and after a time, in the course 
of conversation, she remarked that she 
would have been pleased to introduce 
her father to me, but that Thursday 
night was his lodge night, and nothing 
ever induced him to stay away from 
there. This was the first time that the 
fact of Miss Bummer’s having a father 
ever presented itself, or was presented 
by any one, for my consideration. I 
merely wondered, indefinitely, what sort 
of a man he was, and mentally resolved 
that I would confine my visits, as far as 
possible, to Thursday evenings; and so 
I continued to call for some time upon 
that night only, but finally included 
Sunday evenings; fate, or some other 
unseen power, interfering between the 
meeting of Mr. Bummer and myself. 

At length the time arrived when I 
thought it proper to lay my heart and 
fortune, so to speak, at the feet of the fair 
Nellie. Accordingly, one Thursday night 
I dressed myself with unusual care; as I 
stood before the glass, after a triumphant 
wrestle with collar and necktie, to make, 
as it were, a recapitulation of my favor- 
able points, I concluded that I was not a 
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bad-looking fellow after all, and I knew 
many imammas considered that I was 
a good catch in a financial sense; but I 
could not help wishing that my name was 
some other than John Littlejohn Sneezel- 
ton. It was, though, the only name to 
which I had any claim, so I must offer 
that, or none. Choosing the lesser of the 
two evils, I put on my hat, and took my 
way toward the Bummer abode. 

On entering the parlor, my first glance 
showed plainly that Nellie was not alone. 
At the cosiest corner of the hearth, in the 
most comfortable chair in the room, sat 
a little gentleman slightly past middle 
age. He was clothed in an entire suit of 
brown, neat and well-fitting. His linen 
was spotless, and his hands, though short 
and not noticeably well-shaped, looked 
as though carefully cared for, even to the 
nicely trimmed finger-nails. The face that 
rose above the snowy purity of collar and 
tie was of that lifeless brown which sug- 
gests leather rather than vital flesh amen- 
able to all the intricacies of circulation 
and other complicated laws of being. His 
mouth was covered with a thick stubby 
mustache, through which showed very 
large yellow teeth with an unusual 
amount of space between them. He wore, 
or rather, appeared to have glued or 
pasted on the top of his head a piece of 
false brown hair, below which was visible 
thesparse natural growth of quite another 
shade of brown mixed with grey. 

His manner was very gracious, indeed, 
when introduced by Miss Bummer as her 
father. I thought him far too gracious, 
for I was wrathful, indeed. What busi- 
ness had he at home? It was Thursday 
night. He should have been at his lodge. 
This Thursday night of all others, to re- 
main at home! After telling him I was 
very happy to meet him, which untruth 
I hope has been forgiven me ere this, I 
said something about his having broken 
through his precedent, absenting him- 
self from his lodge, thus giving me the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance. He 
made a complimentary reply; and, after 
informing me that his lodge was closed 
for repairs, he leaned back in his chair 
with an air of settled and easy content, 
continuing to pour forth a steady stream 
of talk, which abhorred pauses as com- 
pletely as nature does a vacuum. 

I finally succeeded in rising above the 


feeling of vague helplessness that is apt 
to assail one when compelled to struggle 
with such a ceaseless current, and suc- 
ceeded in launching the remark that the 
night was lovely and that there was an 
exceedingly fine play at one of the thea- 
tres. But he had a headache. I then 
ventured the suggestion that the best 
remedy for that ailment was to retire 
early. This never agreed with him. 

I had subsided in sullen despair, when 
Miss Nelliecame to the rescue. 

‘*Papa, suppose you bring in your col- 
lection of pipes to show Mr. Sneezelton.” 

Now, my utter abhorrence is a lot of 
old pipes; but remembering that she had 
told me what a hobby he made of his 
pipes, and the length of time he con- 
sumed in sorting and arranging them 
before exhibition, I joyfully proclaimed 
my desire to behold them, and had the 
happiness of seeing him immediately de- 
part upon his errand. 

No sooner had he gone than I drew my 
chair a little nearer Nellie’s, and by the 
time the little old gentleman had returned, 
which was a full half-hour, we two had 
settled matters to our mutual satisfaction, 
and I was able to listen with a fair degree 
of patience to the history of each parti- 
cular pipe, and a dissertation upon its 
merits and value. 

Nellie, in the meantime, disappeared ; 
and as soon as I could draw his attention 
from the pipes, I asked his consent to our 
engagement, saying, I hoped he would 
offer no objection to our fixing upon an 
early date for the marriage. He readily 
assented, knowing, he said, that I was a 
worthy young man, fully competent in 
every respect to provide for his daughter 
a comfortable home and to give her all 
necessary things. She soon came back, 
and as it was rather late I bade the old 
gentleman good-night; and after whis- 
pering many a fond adieu to Nellie at the 
door, went home feeling that a man con- 
demned to bear even the name of Sneezel- 
ton to the end of his days may have mo- 
ments of supreme happiness. 

In due time the wedding came off, a 
very quiet affair, and Nellie and I started 
for a tour, leaving father-in-law on the 
depot platform waving his handkerchief 
with one hand, lifting his hat with the 
other, and nearly his whole upper set of 
large yellow teeth in full view. He ap- 
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peared a picture of transcendent bliss and 
fatherly benediction. 

Two weeks later we were wending our 
way back, building air castles of the 
happy timfe we two would have all alone 
in the little nest I had purchased, and 
with Nellie’s tasteful help, furnished, 
during our brief courtship. 

As we drove up to the door of this small 
abode, there upon the steps stood father- 
in-law looking cheerful and smiling, 
rubbing his neat little hands together, 
apparently an expectant host. Before the 
carriage had fairly stopped, he hopped 
down from his perch like a little brown 
sparrow, and meeting us as we stepped 
to the pavement, cried out as he embraced 
us both: ‘‘ Welcome home, my children, 
welcome home!” 

I had not thought of having his com- 
pany on this first evening; but, then, he 
was Nellie’s father, and was, of course, 
impatient to see his only child, after two 
weeks separation. It would not do to be 
selfish; so I greeted him cordially, and 
we were soon all seated around our little 
tea-table, where we chatted away until 
the maid of all work began to look weary 
and anxious, when, retiring to the pretty 
parlor adjoining, we continued to make 
merry over the little incidents of our 
journey, and whatever else came up in 
the course of conversation. 

The evening advanced, but father-in- 
law did not seem to dream of going. He 
asked Nellie if she allowed smoking in 
her parlor. She said she supposed so; 
she hardly knew yet. He could smoke 
if he wanted to. She is a timid little 
thing. He brought forth two pipes, offer- 
ing me one of them. I thanked him, 
saying I seldom smoked, and did not feel 
any inclination to do so that evening. 
Well, he smoked, pipe after pipe, until 
the room was a complete haze, and Nellie 
and I took refuge in the dining-room; 
but we had not been there very long when 
in he walked, just as I had my arms 
around Nellie and was whispering some 
sweet nonsense in her pretty little ear. 

‘““Are you going?” I asked, trying 
hard to say it civilly. 

‘*Going, oh, no! Come up stairs. I 
havea greatsurprise for you, my children, 
a great surprise.” 

Wondering what the surprise could be, 
we followed him upstairs into the room 
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next to our own, which we had reserved 
for a spare room. 

There on a table lay his collection of 
pipes, there by the bed was his trunk. 
Yes, his trunk. No mistake about it. 
His name was on the cover in large black 
letters: ‘‘Giles A. Bummer.” Speech 
failed me, and Nellie looked aghast. 

‘*You see,” he said, jumping here and 
there like a grasshopper and rubbing his 
hands in glee. ‘‘ I knew Nellie could not 
be truly happy away from me; so, hard 
as it is to make changes at my time of 
life, I gave up the house, sold the fur- 
niture, and have come to live with you.” 

Yes, it was perfectly plain, he had. It 
was well for him that he was Nellie’s 
father, else I should have had no seruple 
in taking him by the collar and putting 
him none too gently on the sidewalk 
without. There was a mighty struggle 
within me at the time, but the respect 
due my wife’s father conquered. 

‘“We are certainly surprised,” I at 
length found voice to say. ‘‘ We wish 
you good-night.” 

I dared not trust myself to say more, 
and taking Nellie by the arm, I walked 
out, leaving him in possession. 

When we were in ourown room, Nellie 
threw her arms around me and burst into 
tears. ‘I did not know he was coming,” 
she sobbed. ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

‘* Tt would never do,” I said, soothing 
her as best I could in my own excited 
frame of mind. ‘‘It would never do to 
put your father in the street. I suppose 
he was lonely without you. We'll try 
to get along with him.” 

When we went down stairs the follow- 
ing morning there sat father-in-law in 
the easiest chair in the breakfast room 
reading the morning paper. I bit my lip 
with rage. Was I to enjoy no privileges 
in my own house? I sat down to the 
breakfast table in sullen silence, and 
Nellie looked nervous; but father-in-law, 
in untroubled sweetness, talked unceas- 
ingly throughout the meal, telling us all 
the news, from stocks and politics to mar- 
riages and deaths; so, that when waiting 
for my second cup of coffee, I glanced at 
the paper, there was nothing for me to 
read. 

When I started for the office, Nellie, 
of course, followed me to the door, where 
I bade her a not very gracious farewell. 


“Oey 
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In my indignation she seemed not so 
much my own dear little wife as she 
seemed the daughter of that man who 
unasked had thrust himself into my 
house. I afterward learned that she cried 
nearly the whole morning. 

I had not proceeded far down the street 
when I heard a little jog-trot behind me, 
and was soon joined by father-in-law. 

“Thought I might as well walk down 
with you.” 

He kept up a steady stream of conver- 
sation all the way, while I continued to 
boil inwardly. 

When I reached my office, without 
waiting for an invitation, he followed me 
in, immediately found a chair and made 
himself comfortable, while I turned to 
the pile of unopened letters on my desk. 

Presently a gentleman came in on 
business, and I opened the file case to 
getsome papers. Evidently some one had 
been meddling. I turned to call the 
office boy, and found father-in-law at my 
elbow. 

‘* Don’t they look nice?” he exclaimed, 
rubbing his hands in his- usual satisfied 
manner. ‘‘I spent two whole days in 
fixing them up, so you would find every- 
thing in order.” 

‘“Order!” Ithought. But I merely said 
in an inflexible tone, enunciating each 
letter with an unmistakable distinctness, 
‘‘T always arrange my papers myself.” 
If my client had not been there I might 
have said more. 

I looked through at least twenty pigeon- 
holes before I found the documents for 
which I was searching. By this time my 
rage was getting beyond calm judgment, 
and I turned to give vent to my wrath 
in terms suitable to the occasion; but the 
chair was empty—father-in-law had gone. 

‘So it is really true that you have mar- 
ried old Bummer’s daughter,” remarked 
my client. 

** Yea,” 

‘* You are fortunate to have gotten the 
daughter, but I cannot congratulate you 
upon getting the old man. There’s no 
doubt about your having him. It will 
be, sooner or later, if he has not come to 
you already.” 

I preferred not to enlighten my friend 
in reference to the steps father-in-law had 
taken in regard to his present and future 
abode, but contented myself with saying, 
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‘‘he is, at least, self-supporting. He has 
an office of some kind somewhere.” 

Barton laughed. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
any one who knew what is the business, 
or where the office is ?” 

I remembered then that I had once 
asked Nellie where his office was, and 
she said she did not know, she had ney- 
er been there—somewhere down town. 
Very indefinite, of course. She had 
told me, too, that she did not think he 
made a great deal of money; for he was 
compelled to borrow of her quite fre- 
quently. In consequence of our short 
courtship, I had thought very little about 
the old gentleman. He had seldom 
intruded himself, and, considering my 
transported condition of mind just at 
that time, I could not be expected to be 
very practical. Mother-in-law having 
passed from the scene, I thought measures 
of self-defence unnecessary. 

Finding that I should have to search 
for every paper I needed, I was com- 
pelled to close the office and send word 
to Nellie that I would not be home to 
dinner; and I worked hard until twelve 
at night before I had the files arranged 
so I could put my hand readily upon 
anything I wanted. I then told the 
office boy, for I could not at that time 
afford a clerk, that if he ever gave the 
key of that case to any one without a 
written order, I would not answer for 
the consequences. 

Nellie was sitting up for me, almost 
heart-broken that she had had so little of 
my company upon our first day at home. 
I told her how it was, trying hard not to 
speak harshly of her father, and I pro- 
mised her a ride the next afternoon. 

Accordingly, a handsome open car- 
riage was driven to our door the next 
day, and Nellie and I went off in an 
ecstasy of happiness to the park. 

Father-in-law was nowhere in sight. 

We were riding about, enjoying the 
society of each other much more than 
the fine air and lovely scenery, when 
suddenly we heard some one calling 
after us, breathlessly. We stopped, and. 
who should come up but father-in-law. 

‘“Well!” he panted, ‘‘I certainly am 
in luck;” and as he spoke, he climbed 
into the carriage, looking as pleased as 
a child, and threw himself back on the 
cushioned seat after wiping his moistened 
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row and smoothing his little brown false 
piece, happy and content, his hands rest- 
ing in luxurious repose on his little fat 
knees. That he had received no invita- 
tion, seemed not in the least to interfere 
with his delight. 

‘* Well, I am in luck!” he repeated, 
as the soft breeze blew gently over him, 
and he inhaled the sweet spring odors. 
**T came out on the car, never dreaming 
that you two were coming. It’s hard 
work walking about—can’t see a great 
deal. Just the merest accident that I 
saw you—had to run to catch you.” 

When father-in-law was ready we 
drove home. 

Next time I ordered a buggy, taking 
care it should not be one of those with 
that convenient back-seat; but my drive 
was spoiled by the remembrance of the 
little brown figure we passed on the 
street corner, and the longing, hopeless 
look that came over the face that was 
lifted to us. I am tender-hearted to a 
fault. 

Well, things went on in this way for 
some months. If we went out, or if 
we were quietly enjoying ourselves at 
home, father-in-law was always sure to 
turn up at the supreme moment. Be- 
sides, he began to develop an unpleasant 
little habit of borrowing five-dollar bills, 
with verbal promises to pay, which were 
never fulfilled. Matters were getting, 
indeed, desperate, when relief came in 
an unexpected way. 

Next door to us lived a couple, mar- 
ried not a great while longer than our- 
selves. One morning, as part of the 
front-window conversation, Mrs. Little 
informed Nellie that a maiden aunt was 
coming to pay them a visit, and invited 
us to call during her stay. In due time 
the aunt arrived and we called, taking 
father-in-law with us. 

From the first I saw that Miss Jerusha 
had made up her mind that she would 
be Mrs. Bummer, and no words can do 
justice in describing the sixteen-years- 
old graces with which she began and 
continued the raid upon the old gentle- 
man. 

She was fully six feet in height, very 
broad and muscular; and, certainly, she 
would never again see fifty-five. Her 
hair was dyed toa jetty blackness, and 
the front frizzed in the finest, tightest 
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little kinks imaginable. Her yellow skin 
was in innumerable tiny wrinkles, cross- 
ing and recrossing, going this way and 
that, until it was utterly impossible to 
tell where one began and where in the 
labyrinth it ended. Small, black and 
sharp were the watchful eyes set above 
the long thin nose. As a rule, she 
dressed in black, with many fluttering 
yellow ribbons, though sometimes she 
wore in the evening some delicate shade, 
or white. d 

She devoted herself almost exclusively 
to father-in-law; and one evening, he 
having refused to go with us to our 
neighbors, she ran playfully into our 
house and came back in triumovh, bring- 
ing him with her. 

At last they were engaged. Father- 
in-law had been growing more and more 
despondent of late, and now he ceased 
entirely to assert himself. It was really 
sad to see him. Actually I was so 
touched by his look of resignation, that 
I stopped in his room one night and 
told him not to marry her unless he 
wanted to, that while we had a house 
he was welcome to a spot under the roof. 

He looked at me gratefully, and there 
were tears in his eyes as he thanked me, 
and said that I had already been very 
good to him, but he knew she had made 
up her mind to have him, and it was no 
use to struggle against it. Even if he 
ran away she would find him. I could 
not help some twinges of conscience 
when he spoke of my goodness, but my 
predominant feeling was pity, as I went 
out, leaving him so hopeless and forlorn. 

Finally, the wedding morning came. 
Miss Jerusha had decided not to go home 
without him. Nellie andI provided him 
with all things necessary for the occa- 
sion, and we and our neighbors went to 
the church to see the ceremony. 

The poor victim looked so pitiful and 
dejected, in spite of his new dress-suit, 
and glanced so nervously about him, as 
though looking for a way of escape, 
that when the minister asked if there 
were any who knew just cause why 
they should not be joined in matrimony, 
I was on the point of making objection; 
but while I hesitated as to the propriety 
of such an act, the service had progressed 
too far for any interference, so I held 
my peace. 
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Miss Jerusha was arrayed in cream- 
white satin, with a handsome veil, and 
presided as playfully as ever over the wed- 
ding breakfast given by her niece; who, 
by the way, never spoke to us until long 
afterward, accusing us of having invei- 
gled her aunt into marrying father-in- 
law, hoping eventually to get her 
money. 

Breakfast over, we saw Mrs. Bummer 
in full suit of pearl-grey bear father-in- 
law away on the train to her northern 
home, and, at last, Nellie and I were 
settled cosily, just our two selves, in our 


little home. There is no doubt of our 
enjoyment, even though we were sad- 
dened somewhat when we thought of 
father-in-law; but a month or so later, 
spending a few days. with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bummer, we found that father-in-law 
had regained his spirits, though he 
winced a little at his wife’s caresses. 
She was very fond of him, and was 
good and kind to him andeveryone. He 
found means of telling us before we left 
them, that it was not such a bad thing 
after all; so Nellie and I went home 
feeling perfectly happy and contented. 


Mary W. Kramer. 

















TOW Nature sits with folded hands, 

N As resting from the busy year, 

While o’er the wide and teeming langs 
She contemplates the goodly cheer 

She gives; all energizing powers 

Lie mute and still, and drowsy hours 
Move noiselessly, their jocund moods 
And songs foregoing: in deep woods 
And fields, a slum’brous silence broods 

Unbroken, save by beetle’s drone 

And o’er-fed bees’ dull monotone, 

Or leaves’ low rustle as they make 

A pathway for the gliding snake. 
The patient cows seek shadows cool, 

That stretch themselves like giants prone 
Along the edges of the pool— 

And midst the waters stand knee-deep, 

In dreamy, semi-conscious sleep. 


Birds sing no more, 


but on the hill 


The tender plaint of whip-poor-will, 
Who, telling oft her woeful tale, 
Lingers full late after her time 
While at slow intervals the chime 
Of sheep-bells in the distant vale 
Falls on the ear like tuneful rhyme, 
Lulling the senses, till in idle dreams, 
We half forget the real in the thought of that 


which seems. 


Zitella Cocke. 








THE NEW POETIC FAITH. 


BY CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 





i} OWARD the end of 
the last century a 
new and _ powerful 
influence was felt to 
be at work upon 
the hearts of men. 
At first scholastic, 
it speedily became 
political, then artis- 
tic, and finally vanished into inanity be- 
fore 1830. A tremendous genius, invoked 
by some strong soul awakening from the 
slumber of custom to find itself chained 
and insulted by the despotism of society, 
was abroad in the world. Its name was 
Rebellion. With thinkers and dreamers it 
took the form of settled melancholy and 
unrest, evident in every line of the better 
literature of the day; not only in ‘‘Wer- 
ther” and ‘‘ Manfred,” but in the prosaic 
walks of philosophy and social science. 
With the masses it became noisy discon- 
tent and open insurrection. In France 
it ploughed the soil with cannon-shot, 
manured the furrows With the bones of 
monarchy, and sowed a strange crop, 
harvested by the First Consul, and 
burned by Wellington and Blucher. In 
Italy the Carbonari arose, shrieked, ges- 








ticulated and played a pitiful drama 
called Liberty, ending with a farce. 


Secret societies for the emancipation of 
humanity sprang up all over Europe. 
Civilization was in a ferment. With re- 
volt against established forms of gov- 
ernment, came infidelity to established 
codes of religion and morals. Out of 
the heart of the popular convulsion 
burst a fiery, wayward, tumultuous 
school of poets, speaking a single lan- 
guage, full of passion, scepticism and 
defiance. 

Looking across the interval of three- 
quarters of a century, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that the genius of that period, 
which in Great Britain began with Burns 
and ended with Byron, had a common 
origin and a common tendency. Old 
social and political barriers had remained 
fixed, while humanity had been vigor- 
ously expanding. All orders of men were 


conscious of an abrading sense of op- 
pression; and when one of the sufferers 
had found the courage to utter an out- 
cry and a defiance, the uproar of com- 
plaint became general. The sentimental 
wailings of Rousseau, the ominous ora- 
tory of Desmoulins, the acrid scoldings 
of Junius, the impetuous challenge of 
Byron and the sublimated atheism of 
Shelley were only the variously com- 
plexioned children of one parent. If 
one ran into the streets flourishing a 
dagger and another shut himself up to 
dream splendid pantheistical abstractions, 
the difference was merely quantitative; 
the impulse was identical. While some 
beheld their wrongs personified in their 
kings and rulers, others, professing a 
deeper insight, saw injustice enthroned 
among the rigid conditions of life. 
Hence the two forms of political agita- 
tion and artistic pessimism were merely 
expressions of the same idea. 

The poetry of the period, almost with- 
out exception, is accusatory, sceptical 
and despondent. The popular feeling 
was such, and art became its echo. The 
true poet is never a teacher; he merely 
sets the opinions of his age to music. 
This era, comprising more splendid poetic 
genius than was ever grouped together 
in one generation before, produced not 
one purely didactic poet. Wordsworth 
outlived his age, and finished his long 
career in the opening of a calmer period, 
as a moralist; but in his youth he spoke 
like the men around him; writing stri- 
dent republican harmonies and maledic- 
tions against kings. I have seen in an 
old magazine an elaborate apology for 
‘the early mistakes of Mr. Coleridge,” 
which youthful errors, it should seem, 
he humbly repented in the spirit of 
grace dispensed by government. Southey, 
become poet-laureate, would have gladly 
disowned the sans-culottes he begat in 
the passion of adolescence and indiscre- 
tion. Yet the earlier productions of 
these converts were in keeping with the 
spirit of the years in which they were 
written, as, no doubt, their later works, 
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brought forth under the wing of con- 
servatism, were good specimens of the 
article demanded at the time. 

It was perhaps a fortunate thing that 
Byron, the chief of the poetic dissenters, 
and Shelley, the artist of atheism, should 
have died as early as they did. It 
is difficult to believe that they could 
have carried the current of ideas which 
created their fame, onward against the 
counter current which would have met 
them at middle age. They had gone too 
far to retract, even if they had been ca- 
pable of it. Could they have produced 
new works of artistic value without the 
original incentive ? Would it have been 
possible for Byron to have created an- 
other ‘‘Harold” in 1850, or Shelley another 
‘‘Prometheus” while Tennyson was writ- 
ing ‘‘The Princess ?” I doubt it. They 
died, then, in good time, leaving their 
beauties to be admired by a generation 
which no longer believes in the gloomy 
brow and scornful lip; passing them 
deprecatingly by, as the affectations of 
noble but perverted genius. 

Yet in their day the sullen Laras and 
high-minded corsairs were very real peo- 
ple to the multitude. Those sombre 
gentlemen touched the sympathies of 
thousands, and drew tears where they 
now cause smiles. I have spoken with 
a very old gentleman, who at the age of 
fourscore could still repeat most of the 
shorter poems of Byron, learned in’ his 
youth; and who, to the day of his death, 
preserved almost an adoration for the 
noble poet. This feeling was not un- 
common sixty years ago. The fire, the 
passion, the fury, the hatred of kings, 
the doubt of Providence, the sledge- 
hammer blows and the ethereal sarcasms 
at established things were to contempo- 
rary readers what the solemn love of 
nature and profound faith of living poets 
are to us. 

The public of that period were not 
doubtful of their tastes; they required 
no double meanings or delicate abstrac- 
tions. Witness the sale of thousands of 
copies of the ‘‘ Corsair” in a week; and 
witness, too, the fact that three years 
after Shelley’s death it was a hard mat- 
ter to procure in London a copy of his 
works. Yet Shelley was even more 
truly a representative of his time than 
Byron. But while Byron spoke a plain, 


direct language, with little metaphor 
and no obscurity, Shelley, the greater 
poet, intentionally disguised his thoughts 
in a cryptograph which only those in- 
itiated in the higher mysteries of the 
beautiful might decipher. The differ- 
ence in the reward meted out to the two 
men was simply in proportion to the 
popular capability of appreciation. While 
Byron has lost little but his stage-paint 
and foot-lights, Shelley has found ad- 
mirers, at the present day, able to under- 
stand his perfect art. 

Whether we have come to a better 
perception of the truth in life, or whether 
we have lost courage and dare not face 
the grisly ‘‘thing that hides the past 
world like to a set sun,” we are not in 
harmony with the poetic pith of such 
solemn chords as: 


—‘* Go ponder on the skeleton 
* * * * * * 


Death laughs at all you weep for; look upon 
This hourly dread of all whose threatened sting 
Turns life to terror.—Byron. 


Hardly are we prepared to believe that 


The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies; 
All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies. 
What is this world’s delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the night 
Brief even as bright.’’—Shelley. 
We prefer to dwell upon the springing 
of the new seed and the bursting of the 
next year’s flowers. Likewise we choose 
to believe that ‘‘ this world’s delight” is 
something more substantial than a flash 
of lightning, even if less brilliant. Nor 
do we mean to trouble ourselves greatly 
as to the wherefore, 

—Fear and dream and death and birth 

Cast on the daylight of this earth 

Such gloom; why man has such a scope 

For love and hate, despondency and hope. 

The great body of modern readers are 
not prepared to agree that 
No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 

To sage or ge these responses given; 

Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavor; 

Frail spells, whose uttered charm might not avail to 
sever, 

From all we hear and all we see, 

Doubt, chance and mutability.—Shelley. 

While it is not to be supposed that 
such sentiments as these obtained uni- 
versally, it is certain that they did prevail 
so generally as to give the deepest tinge 
to popular opinion. 

Descending from the sublimer heights, 
the same spirit appears permeating the 
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productions of minor genius. Examples 
might be quoted sufficient to fill a quarto, 
but such instances would be mere reiter- 
ation—the same theme with variations. 

After the death of Byron the mantle 
of defiant pessimism which had lent an 
air of sombre majesty to the great, was 
eagerly divided among the little folk, 
upon whose dwarfed persons the tatters 
becameridiculous. Forsome years longer 
the magazines and journals continued to 
print twaddle of a misanthropical and re- 
bellious turn. Hardly acountry paper but 
had its despairing poet. Deformed Har- 
olds, beggarly Conrads and Juans, guilt- 
less of more than a simpering flirtation 
with a bar-maid, paraded theirsinsand sor- 
rows before a public which was beginning 
tolaughatthem. A changehad taken place 
in popular ideas. The overthrow of Na- 
poleon had given peace to Europe. The 
people, decimated and impoverished by 
a generation of warfare, had nearly for- 
gotten the principles for which they had 
begun the struggle. Enthusiasm had 
burnt itself out. Gunpowder and famine 
had converted many, and the need of quiet 
and safety had overcome in others the 
longing for abstract good. Besides, the 
policy of governments had become more 
liberal. Inthe general upheaval many old 
barriers had been torn down, never to be 
replaced. Rulers had been taught a salu- 
tary lesson; becoming better acquainted 
with the strength of their subjects, they 
had learned to respect them. Thestrain 
had been taken off the political situation 
by the enactment of more just laws. The 
contest had shown the people the remote- 
ness of ideal liberty, and they were ready 
to accept the compromise offered to them. 
The clearing up of the political horizon 
had let the light into ‘private society. 
Here, too, there had been a mild revolu- 
tion. Some prejudices, much antiquated 
superstition, many irritating restraints 
had disappeared. If tothe reformer, things 
social and political had not arrived at that 
perfect adjustment for which he had la- 
bored and longed, the masses were con- 
tented. Men went back to their farms 
and counting-rooms; commerce absorbed 
the energies and imaginations of the ris- 
ing generation, and life became placid 
and prosaic, as a wild youth lapses into 
emotionless old age. 

Then came an interval of comparative 


sterility in poetic art. Wordsworth was 
still living and occasionally audible. He 
had his imitators, too—pipers on penny 
whistles, parodying the serene harmonies 
of their model. Coleridge was relapsing 
into what some called philosophy, and 
others dotage. Goethe, ‘‘ the sublime 
Goethe,” after a long journey into the 
arid realms of science, had returned in 
1831, weary and old, to put forth the 
second part of ‘‘ Faust;” puzzling the 
critics, but giving no impulse to poetic 
creation. Leigh Hunt, never a great poet, 
had shrunk into an essayist. Byron, dead 
at Missolonghi, once too popular, was 
now toomuch neglected. Keats, dead in 
Italy, was not yet resurrected, and Shel- 
ley not yet understood 

But anew generation of peets had been 
born, some of whom were already trying 
their hands at prize poems and college 
odes. These tender plants, rooted in the 
fresh mould lately thrown over their bur- 
ied predecessors, were fated to beara new 
kind of fruit, less luxuriant but more in- 
digenous than the rich harvest which had 
just been gathered in. These men were 
to be English, moral and conservative— 
in the best sense—where those before them 
had been tropical, sceptical and insurrec- 
tionary. They were to indulge in no 
tremendous bursts of emotion, little gloom 
and small affectation. Their law was to 
be a gentle optimism and a rational 
acceptance of the conditions of life as 
they found it. They were to hurl no 
curses at kings; and to do no battle for 
Utopian regeneration. Existence was to 
be to them an unalterable fact; a day of 
sunshine and shower, to be enjoyed or 
endured with equal composure. Not in 
any sense stoical, they were to be philo- 
sophers, discovering a balance of good 
in life for which itis worth while to bear 
the ill. To possess too little passion, they 
were to avoid extravagance; speaking in 
even tones more effective to command 
than explosive eloquence. These geniuses 
were, in fact, to bring poetry back from 
Asia, Italy and the clouds, and to make 
it a cheerful home among the hills of 
England. They were generally to be men 
of larger scope, more learning and wider 
experience than those before them, with 
less originality and less fervor. Regarded 
from the artistic standpoint, excepting 
Shelley, they were to be truer artists; 
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and, excepting no one, to follow clearer 
aims and to earn better rewards. They 
were destined, too, to reach a greater 
length of years, with more social happi- 
ness and more general recognition. While 
their predecessors had wasted their short 
lives in tumultuous warfare with the gov- 
erning classes, these men were to find 
themselves in happy accord with all or- 
ders. The poets of the preceding gener- 
ation had been soldiers, or rather guerril- 
las; their successors were to be apostles 
of peace, lovers of humanity and inter- 
preters of nature. 

In order to give a characteristic tone to 
contemporaneous literature, public opin- 
ion must preserve a constant tendency 
during a considerable period. Local vibra- 
tionsand momentary outbursts leave only 
theshallowest traces upon the intellectual 
history of the time. While Europe, since 
1830, has been visited by several tempor- 
ary convulsions of no generalimportance, 
the prevailing atmosphere has been peace- 
ful. There seems to have been no possi- 
bility of one of those widespread and 
devastating conflagrations which so con- 
stantly desolated the world up to the close 
of the first quarter of the present century. 
There has been no universal discontent 
smouldering under the surface of so- 
ciety. Wide steps toward improvement, 
too, have been taken with very little jar. 
The masses are contented, or at least 
seeking contentment by legitimate means. 

With this state of social feeling the 
poetry of the day is in strict keeping. 
While the poets have occasionally cele- 
brated a battle or a victory with a clar- 
ion blast or two, they have constantly 
preached against the cruelty and folly 
of war. And while, especially in their 
younger days, they have uttered ran- 
dom protests against the conditions of 
government and society, they have gen- 
erally taught men to look into their own 
hearts for the secret of regeneration. 
Nevertheless, their teaching and preach- 
ing have been merely reiteration of the 
sentiments of their readers. A glance 
into the philosophical literature of the 
day will show how closely the lines of 
poetic creation and scholastic system 
are approximating. From a theological 
point of view, doubtless, there is much 
to be lamented in the conclusions which 
such men as Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley 


and Harrison draw from their studies of 
life. Yet divested of their peculiar dog- 
mas, the ideas of rationalistic philoso- 
phy are near relations of modern poetic 
conceptions, and not distantly connected 
with popular views. Putting aside the 
question of revealed religion, poets and 
philosophers have begun to see a dignity 
in human nature, a wisdom and beauty 
in life as we know it, and to abandon 
those dark and dangerous speculations 
which most commonly lead thought into 
gloom and despondency. According to 
Matthew Arnold: ' 
Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done. 

To — advanced true friends and beat down baffling 
as eee feign a bliss 

Of doubtful future date, 

And, while we dream on this, 

Lose all our present state 

And relegate to worlds yet distant our repose. 
Things exist according to fixed laws, 
some of which we have discovered and 
know to be just; we reason, therefore, 
that those laws which we have not yet 
penetrated, and may never penetrate, 
whose manifestations seem cruel and 
unjust, would, if properly understood, 
be found equally beneficent. Let us, 
therefore, obey those laws which we 
comprehend, bear with patience that 
which we cannot control, hold fast to 
the happiness which comes in our way, 
and not trouble ourselves too much 
about the mysteries of our existence. 
Kspecially let us recognize ourselves as 
a part of humanity; let us be charitable 
and sympathetic, so that others will 
grant us similar favors and the sum of 
happiness beincreased. Let us not curse 
men for faults for which from the nature 
of humanity they are not responsible. 
Let us rather study the causes of those 
faults, and try if there be remedies for 
them. Let us consider that nations are 
only aggregations of single men, each 
of whom is bound by the same limita- 
tions as ourselves. 


Men, my brothers, men the workers: 


Let us accept what our pride and vanity 
feel to be an affront, sooner than imbrue 
our hands in the blood of our fellow 
mortals, within reasonable limits, be it 
understood; for though we are men of 
peace, we know how to fight for a just 
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cause. Add to these professions such 
liberal articles of religious faith, or such 
unaggressive doctrines of rationalism as 
seem wisest to you, and behold the 
philosophic, poetic and popular creed 
of the nineteenth century. Even Eu- 
phuism, that antic dwarf, which its 
lovers say came lately from Greece, 
but which is no more than a fantas- 
tic figure cut from a modern wall- 
paper, set up in a filagree temple and 
adored with strange writhings and tort- 
cured epithets—even this oddity, I say, 
finds ‘“‘it joy to look upon the sun” 
without desiring to stand in any one 
else's light. 

It isa genial faith, not wholly new: 
since in the midst of his artistic, or, per- 
haps more truly, pantheistic visions Shel- 
ley caught fleeting glimpses of it; but 
new, at least, in its wide-spread accept- 
ance. There never was an era when 
the world had more confidence in itself, 
more trust in the ynseen powers which 
direct it, or more steadfast conviction of 
inevitable good: 

But life shall on and upward go; 
Th’ eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow 
Which God repeats.— Whittier. 
It has a constant and cheerful recogni- 
tion of the predominance of happiness 
over sorrow in daily life. It persists in 
looking beyond the clouds; it is able to 
imagine a clear sky and a bright sun on 
the darkest day: 
Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall 


Some days be sad and dreary. 
—Longfellow, 


It is indeed difficult to find a sigh in 
modern poetry, and impossible to dis- 
cover a curse. We make more of hap- 
piness, and we take evil less heavily to 
heart. Death itself, no longer welcomed 
as an opiate to intolerable pain, is calmly 
regarded as a natural event, neither to 
be coveted nor avoided. Even the death 
of those dear to us, the most awful form 
which the destroyer can assume, is pow- 
erless to overcome our love and faith. 
—I have no fear that thou shouldst die 


Albeit I ask no fairer fate than this,- 
* oy * » 


While Time and Peace with hands unlockéd fly,— 
Yet care I not where in eternity 
We live and love, well knowing that there is 
No backward step for those who feel the bliss 
Of Faith— Lowell. 
Faith is the word—unalterable faith, be 
it religious or philosophical; faith, not 
only in the good which is, but that which 
inevitably is to be, here or hereafter. 
And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore.— Whittier. 
There is no splendid frenzy in all this; 
no voleanic outburst of brilliant-hued 
passion; no statuesque gloom, no stern 
and repelling majesty. Itis no longer 
the Greek Prometheus, defying the gods 
in the midst of groans, but a winged 
genius, living in the pure serene, bathing 
itself in the sunlight far above the petty 
tumults of this world, knowing all the 
human heart, pitying its sorrows but 
smiling eternal promise. 
——Good 
Will be the final goal of all, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 
That nothing walks with aimless feet 


That no one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void.—Tennyson, 
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NOTES FROM HARVARD COLLEGE. 


I.—THE PHYSICAL BASIS. 

- SOW many acres in that col- 

6 lege quadrangle at Harvard 
1 s 


cA Square ?” 
‘* About a hundred and fifty,” 


answered one of the Divinity School men. 

‘*No; not less than six hundred,” re- 
joined another. 

Their answers show our need of definite 
knowledge. 

The little quadrangle in question con- 
tains about twenty-three acres. It carries 
five ample dwelling-houses, two chapels, 
six big dormitories, four large buildings 
full of lecture rooms or laboratories, be- 
sides the old Dane Law School building, 
and the huge granite library building 
known as Gore Hall. These are about 
half of the college buildings. Others are 
scattered here and there. Across the 
road, to the south and west, are other 
dormitories. Beyond the roads to the 
north, are Memorial Hall, gymnasiums, 
the new LawSchool, the Divinity School, 
the Scientific School,and the museums. A 
mile to the west, are the Observatory and 
the Botanic Garden; while the Medical 
School and Dental School are three miles 
away in Boston, and the Farm School, 
with the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
is three or four miles farther off, at 
Jamaica Plain. 

The fact that the college works with so 
many handsand covers so much ground 
is what keeps her so wretchedly poor. 
For to suppose that old Harvard is just 
rolling in wealth and does n’t know what 
to do with her cash, is about as correct 
as that Divinity School estimate of the 
college quadrangle. Harvard would be 
rich if she was not ambitious. Lazy 
colleges grow rich. But, at Cambridge 
a set of very live Yankees know that 
power means duty—that money brings 
opportunity and responsibility. 

If they see anything good in “ Fair 
Harvard,” they see nothing to make men 
vain, but only the good beginning of 
something which they intend to make 
better. Harvard is still growing. It 
has a future as well as a past; and the 
most remarkable thing about its life to- 
day is thepluck, the true grit, with which 
its sons face the music of to-day. 


The school needs about five million 
dollars to set it well upon its feet, and to 
make it the great university it is to be. 
But those millions are sure to come, 
as others have come, because these live 
Yankees believe in that practical sense 
which vigorously abandons the methods 
of the darker ages and faces the future. 

The administration of President Eliot, 
when it is concluded, will stand as a 
monument to commemorate this Yankee 
genius for college building. 

But Harvard’s glory to-day is seen 
in her poverty. The pressure upon her 
resources is simply tremendous. Men 
less kind and courteous would be cease- 
lessy wrangling and bitterly jealous, if 
called to struggle as these men do for 
their share of the college income, while 
each department, each scientific school, 
the gymnasium, the library—all feel that 
they can get but part of what they need, 
and that each is just able to pull through 
each year and not run in debt. This 
only means that the life of the school is 
grandly vigorous. These various depart- 
ments beset the sorely tried President 
and Treasurer with the appetites of grow- 
ing boys. But that appetite shows that 
the family resources are increasing, and 
that the college loaf will be big enough 
by and by. 

The physical and financial foundation 
to-day lies about in the following shape: 
These college grounds, buildings, libra- 
ries, laboratories, with their equipments, 
havecostseveral million dollars. Nobody 
asks or cares how many, for all look to 
the future, not to the past. Their busi- 
ness is carried on in several departments 
as follows: 

Receives, Pays out. 
Dental School, 
Veterinary School, 
Medical School, 
Observatory, 
Library, 
Scientific School, 
Law School, 


Divinity School, 
The College, 








The University, y “40.912 
Total, é : $673,850 $620,373 
Surplus in 1886, ‘ ‘ $53,477 


The year 1887 added about a million 
dollars to Harvard’s productive property 
by bringing in two large bequests; and 
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her wealthy sons, all the time dying or 
preparing to die, always remember their 
alma mater. 

Their confidence in her grows as they 
see how wisely her affairs are handled. 
Her treasurer gets more than five per 
cent. upon her large investments, which 
men deem a high rate in New England 
now. And her productive property is 
set down in the last Treasurer’s report as 
$5,190,772.35. That amount will soon be 
doubled, and the financial basis may be 
counted as already secure. 


Il. THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


About six million dollars of endow- 
ment are now happily invested. Several 
million dollars’ worth of grand build- 
ings, with all that man could ask for 
in the way of libraries, apparatus, etc., 
are thronged with students. And there is 
something here a good deal better yet. 
It takes more than money to make a 
college—that is, a college of the future. 
Wisdom cannot be bought. Experience 
costs time and tears. And the best thing 
about Old Harvard is that she has passed 
her childhood. 

Sectarian colleges, and probably all 
others, have their squabbling age, an age 
of hair-pulling and scratching, an age 
of petty jealousies, rivalries and quarrels. 
If any man doubts that, let him come 
here and read the story of Fair Harvard's 
Childhood. It took two hundred years to 
getover it. It makes a pitiable record, 
this story of the jealous squabblings of 
these Puritan Popes who wanted to be 
president, or wanted a professorship for 
self or son; or wanted a certain policy 
pursued, a course of study introduced, 
or a certain theology banned or coddled 
here. 

The experience of two hundred and 
fifty years has so bettered all this that 
affairs here move now with an amazing 
absence of friction. Personal relations 
are charmingly free from constraint. 
Plans are so enlarged that we can have 
all courses of study that anybody desires. 
The theologies are welcome, one and all; 
and no church or sect is ‘ boss,” and 
religion actually exists in some of them. 

Of course, this means only that the 
pioneer work is done, the forests are 
felled, the stumps are rooted out, fences 


are up, buildings are ready, and the har- 
vests are coming in. 

The boys now at work here rank as 
follows: 


Freshmen, . : ‘ . 280 
Sophomores, 4 ‘ ‘ . 224 
Juniors, ; : ; ‘ 238 
Seniors, ‘ ; . : . 29 
Resident graduates and students, ‘ 166 
Horse Doctors, . . : . 25 
Dentists, ‘ . ° , 28 
Natural Science, 5 ; ; - 
Physicians, ; ‘ ‘ ; 271 
Ministers, ° . ° . & 
Lawyers, . ° . : 180 
Number of students, F " 1,693 
Number of teachers, . 5 179 


A statement like this may cause sur- 
prise that so few are set down as special 
students of ‘‘ science.” But a grand 
science-school, like the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston, gathers there a thou- 
sand men who might otherwise come here. 

And here the thousand young men in 
the college proper are all students of 
science in that word’s narrowest sense, 
while they remember, too, that history 
is a science, and that literature, political 
economy, and ethics are sciences as well 
as arts. It is well understood here that a 
man of science may easily be a narrow- 
minded bigot and a thorougly ignorant 
man. It is often said that a man whois 
to become a “specialist,” to devote his 
life to one thing, needs, first of all, the 
broadest possible culture for a foundation 
to save him from becoming narrow- 
minded and being left especially ignorant 
because of his speciality. 

Harvard, we say, has passed her child- 
hood; the worries of herteething are over, 
and she is fairly weaned. The ecclesiasti- 
cal nurses so kind to her in her tender 
years have let her go at last—somewhat 
reluctantly. She knows, meanwhile, that 
she could n't have passed her babyhood 
without'their help; and herrelations with 
them are sure to remain kindly. 

There is no talk here of the conflict of 
religion and science. Nobody here gives 
the name ‘‘ religion” to that dead forest 
of theology whose dry limbs are cracking 
and falling with every vigorous wind that 
stirs. And nobody has done more than 
the clergy to free Old Harvard from cer- 
tain false theories as to study which fet- 
tered her young feet quite as sorely as any 
false theology ever tied her hands. 

Dr. Bellows sounded a trumpet call for 
that scholarly advance when he spoke 
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here, in 1853, of ‘‘The Ledger and the 
Lexicon.” He showed that business edu- 
cates man, and that the best college is 
only a preparatory school fitting the boy 
to begin that larger education which 
lasts through life. That masterly oration 
might well be taken as a landmark from 
which to measure the gain in our ideas 
as to a college boy’s training. Dr. Bel- 
lows knew right well that danger and 
difficulty are the two great educators. He 
knew that nothing else so sharpens the 
eye, quickens the conscience, trains 
the judgment, steadies and strengthens 
the will as does the taking of risks while 
bearing responsibility. And he held our 
manufacturers and our merchant princes 
to be the best educated men in America. 
Such a view was a novelty here in Cam- 
bridge. It might well be thought to cast 
contempt on scholarship. It did make 
men open their eyes very wide. But that 
was just what the orator desired. He 
knew that the dust of old lexicons had 
made those éyes feeble and timid. He 
meant all that he said, and he hoped that 
those peeping, squinting eyes should be 
opened so wide that Boston men could 
see at least as far west as the Hudson 
River, if they could not see also our 
people’s great need of practical training, 
in the wilderness beyond the Mississippi. 
Nothing is truly beautiful, he said, which 
is not also useful. Virtue does not lose 
its beauty, ‘‘ like a Chinese lady’s foot,” 
when it is made useful as well as beau- 
tiful. ‘‘ Utility ” is a vulgar word only 
when used in a vulgar way. 

Old Harvard's life has never lost the 
vigorous impulse given by Dr. Bellows’ 
good word. The West has become the 
teacher of the East. Charles Francis 
Adams, as president of the Central Pa- 
cific Railway, learns more there than he 
ever learned in college here. It is he who 
says to-day more loudly than any one 
else: ‘‘A live language is as good as a 
dead one, if not a good deal better; and 
you shall not compel our boys to study 
Greek, unless they wish to study Greek.” 

Yet the most important thing is not 
what we study, but how. Greek can be 
studied here with admirable facilities; so 
can all the languages and all the sciences, 
and the best of it all is that good as are 
the helps and high as are the standards, 
nobody has such a conceited estimate of 


them as not earnestly to strive to make 
them better. Knowledge is here thor- 
oughly humble over its own ignorance; 
it knows enough to know its own limita- 
tions. The college life isso vigorous as to 
spend nearly a million dollars a year, 
and still feel wretchedly pinched in every 
department by poverty. And the mental 
life is so vigorous that scholars feel, all 
the time, mortally ashamed of doing so 
little. 

Men here know right well that a 
comfortably padded professor’s chair 
makes much too soft a seat for a man. 
Its embrace is fatal. It makes a soft 
head and a lazy heart, if a teacher may 
loaf away his life therein in elegant 
leisure. Old Harvard knew something 
of that; it is now largely a thing of the 
past. The examination of a teacher here 
is now quite as sharp as that of a student. 
He is asked every year as to what he is 
doing. Ishe growing? Is he learning ? 
Is he producing anything? If not, ‘‘ Why 
cumbereth he the ground ?” 

In 1881 a list was printed of the 
publications of Harvard University and 
its officers for the ten years 1870-1880. 
Last year a similar list saw the light, 
giving the publications of the five years, 
1881-1885. Books, pamphlets, magazine 
articles, contributions to newspapers, 
anything that shows mental life—you 
find them all in this record. For five 
years the rate of production was not low 
when in that time, these publications 
number nearly 1,800. Of these, about 
500 treat literary topics, while over 1,200 
deal with questions of science. 

When the teachers work like that, the 
scholars are not idle. Life works by a 
certain divine contagion. Facilities, op- 
portunities, rules, standards, traditions, 
all are good; but life itself is better, and 
a working faculty will make a working 
school. 

That is the central fact of student life 
here; this is a working school. Space 
forbids any attempt to show here the 
courses of study, or toinsert examination 
papers fitted to show what advanced 
students are expected to do. The chief 
fact is that the standards are all the time 
advancing, while methods are improved 
and facilities are increased. 

The library statistics form one index to 
show student work. Here are over 300,- 
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000 volumes, and nearly as many pam- 
phlets, which are here for use. They are 
not kept like the old lady’s umbrella, 
which she boasted she had for twenty- 
seven years, ‘‘ and it’s never been wet 
yet.” Some libraries are kept like that. 
But here they wish to see books worn out, 
so far as honest use will wear them. New 
atlases, dictionaries, encyclopedias speed- 
ily grow ragged, and the bookbinder has 
a tremendous bill every month. 

A new help to student-work is for a 
professor to gather out of the whole 
library such books (no matter how many) 
as he wishes his classes especially to 
study. These are put in an alcove under 
his name; his pupils have access to them 
all day, and take them over-night, re- 
turning them next morning. This plan is 
new, but it grows in favor. In 1880, 35 
teachers thus reserved 3,330 books. In 
1886, 56 teachers reserved 5,840. All 
books lent out, numbered in 1880, 41,986 ; 
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in 1886, 60,195. This rate of increase 
greatly outruns that of the number of 
students. It speaks of an increasing in- 
dustry and productiveness. And the best 
thing about the intellectual life here is 
that it is hopeful and not timid—it looks 
forward. 

Near Memorial Hall was recently set 
up a charming statue of John Harvard. 
The young clergyman sits in his chair, 
his pulpit robe thrown around him, his 
book open on his knee, his thin face and 
tranquil, hopeful eyes turned toward the 
western sky. He isthinking of the days 
that are to be; he hears nothing of the 
vigorous tide of life now flowing round 
his chair; he knows nothing of past suc- 
cess or present attainment; his faceshows 
no trace either of self-distrust or of self- 
satisfaction. But the quiet unconscious- 
ness with which his trustful hope looks 
toward the west is something good to see, 
and is typical of the college life to-day. 


Henry C. Badger. 
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HE Second 
came and _ passed 
away after having, 
like a comet, made 
a commotion among 
the planets of Imper- 
ial France. But the 
nobles of the Fau- 
bourg Saint - Ger- 

main constitute the only class in the 

French capital which has baffled the 

furies of civil war and defied the in- 

novations of the Republic. The deni- 
zens of this sybaritic quarter are unique 
among the cliques and clans of the 
social universe. The rigidity of their 
etiquette, the tenacity of their aims 
and ambitions, have never for a mo- 
ment been shaken or changed, while 
their pride has not been humbled by the 
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rigorous demands of time and circum- 
stance. 

The Faubourg Saint-Germain creates 
and sustains every element for the de- 
velopment of the political aristocrat, the 
polished noble, and the models of polite- 
ness, style and fashion. In this peculiar 
sphere of mind and manners, the spirit 
of accepted theory, the etiquette of fa- 
vorite custom and the grace of illusive 
ideals so penetrate the atmosphere of 
society, that the outside world is made 
to follow as a mere imitator, a mimic 
school of worshippers and pretenders. 
Once enthroned in this stronghold of 
ancient titles and privileges, its inhabi- 
tants hurl out their pointed arrows of 
wit and command at the plebeian pa- 
trons of other grades of socigl life. Here 
are the fashionable gardens of personal 
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distinction where the flowers of perpet- 
ual prosperity bloom, and where the 
seeds of nature’s luxuries are sown in 
paternal palaces of precedent and aris- 
tocratic routine. Here the tall and 
hardy pines rise above the saplings that 
creep and vegetate near the roots of 
material existence. Here Apollo sits in 
supreme control, and smiles on the mor- 
tals who claim the superiority of earth- 
ly estate, basking in the love-light of 
music and song. Here the few sacré of 
genius warms the altar of inspiration, 
and illumines the future with fair prom- 
ises of glory and fame. To the ordinary 
mind, whose vocation it is to see the mere 
environments of men and things, it is im- 
possible to delve into the mysteries that 
surround this place, or dive into the depths 
of these calm waters, for they run so deep, 
that were the diver ever to reach the bot- 
tom, the force of the unseen current would 
forbid him rising to the top. 

In this Parisian world of fashionable 
formula, the first lesson in the science of 
life is that of etiquette, that the dead 
things of vulgarity may be wrapped in a 
shroud of politeness, form and custom. 
The second lesson is given when the per- 
ceptions are so developed as to command 
and control the mystery of illusion, 
which is the supernal art in this sphinx- 
like domain of exclusive customs and 
antiquated formulas. The efforts of a 
whole lifetime are devoted to this study, 
which, once begun, never ends. The 
next lesson is in discretion or tact, which 
brings the ambitious aspirant into a uni- 
versal field of social effect and action. 
And thus it is the basic principles of 
fashionable life are formed, which ren- 
der the student of human nature capable 
of grappling with the most entangled 
forms of etiquette, the most mystical 
methods of illusion, and the most sub- 
tle devices of diplomats. Yet in these 
three requirements the essence of each is 
woven into the other in all their varied 
rules, modes of application and hypocriti- 
cal dissimulation. Etiquette is the foun- 
dation of policy, and illusion is its frame- 
work; yet the mystery of illusion be- 
longs more to the female mind, for the 
physiological fascination of this strange 
influence only finds its proper element 
in the endowments of feminine grace 
and brilliancy. To know how to enter- 


tain a dinner party, how to begin a 
soirée musicale, how to receive one’s 
enemy with uncompromising sang froid, 
how to render a company of antipathic 
individuals at once comfortable in spirit 
and smooth of tongue, belongs to tact 
and etiquette; but the fine sense of per- 
ception which is required to comprehend 
the intricate ways of the illusive world 
is an accomplishment so rare that but 
few ever master the art. 

Nowhere is the word disillusion so 
common as in Paris; and this fact goes 
to prove that with the Parisian’s illusion 
is the art of arts, the science of life it- 
self, the principle upon which hangs the 
great bulk and burden of life's joys and 
sorrows, perennial pleasures and perpet- 
ual pain. How to make life habitually 
fascinating is the aim of the women who 
aspire to lead. This is the theme which 
fills the intellect with animation and the 
heart with courage. The facial expres- 
sion must conform to the needs of the 
hour, no matter how embarrassing the 
situation, while the head must never 
compromise the heart, nor the style of 
dress conflict with the age and the char- 
acter of the individual. To disenchant, 
to break the illusion, is in French society 
something that is regarded with mortal 
dread, something to be avoided even at 
the risk of health, comfort and friends. 
Years are spent in studying the raison 
detre of those who at the age of sixty 
or seventy hold dominion over the affec- 
tions of youth, confounding the wits, 
philosophers and mystics of the age. 
Among this class, imagination and ideal- 
ity must be wedded to sentiment and 
emotion; the first two are necessary to 
give the illusionist a veiling of durable 
fancy; the last two to give the first a 
proper stimulant, without which imagi- 
nation would lack the fire of effect and 
ideality grow cold, lacking warmth. The 
grande dame with her faultless etiquette, 
artless grace and ready wit must add to 
these attainments the gift of discrimi- 
nating between the fancy of the mind 
and the feelings of the heart, the flex- 
ibility of impressional minds and the 
subtle understanding of callous ones, 
before she can achieve universal prestige 
in the fashionable world. Nothing is 
so coveted by female diplomats, and 
there is nothing which causes such envy 
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and strife among the denizens of the 
famous old faubourg. It is the pinnacle 
of social ambition, whose spire is built 
in the fret-work of prolonged and extra- 
ordinary sensations; which, when once 
reached, renders the prying world under 
it a mere appendage. Even the diplo- 
matic element in politics is impotent to 
contend with its supremacy. When a 
woman is crowned on this Olympus of 
intrigue and fashion, she is invested by 
nature and experience with a material- 
istic regalia of etiquette, tact and illu- 
sion, whose magic sceptre may influence 
kings and control the affairs of state. 
As in the artistic world, the idea and 
the execution must harmonize, so in the 
most cultured French society tact and 
taste must unite in a perfect conception 
of the fitness of things. This is the 
secret summed up in two little words 
common in every country, but never so 
thoroughly understood as in the Parisian 
universe. The ideal not only contrasts 
but unites with the real, and in the most 
brilliant society these elements are never 
separated. Tact without taste displays 
but the intrigue of the vulgar plotter 
after distinction. But there is a marked 
difference between the tactics of a society 
leader of the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
and the policy in vogue among the am- 
bitious women of the Champs Elysées. 
The two elements rarely meet, and only 
by chance do they mingle. The old 
faubourg, the cradle of the highest aris- 
tocracy, never seeks alliances with the 
newly titled, the nouveau riche of the 
modern quarter. The old is character- 
ized by artistic refinement, inborn grace, 
personal repose, cultivated wit; the new 
is noted for brilliancy, splendor, dash, 
political vigor and commercial ,vim. 
Here the titled plebeian plays a leading 
part, and the newly-made count often 
figures in the salons with as much im- 
portance as a marquis of the ancient re- 
gime acquired at the Court of Louis 
XIV. A certain gusto marks the par- 
venu; a certain grace defines the pa- 
trician. The Faubourg Saint-Germain 
guesses at nothing, imitates nothing, 
makes no innovations. The latter-day 
element, on the contrary, guesses and 
gropes, imitates and innovates, attempts 
much and fails often. The modes, habits 
and style of life among the old noblesse 


are reduced to a system. Life is a formal 
routine hedged by religious observances 
and fashionable formula is restricted to 
given limits. There is a code of artistic 
and social intercourse which gives an 
exact preference to certain occasions and 
certain circumstances. There are laws 
of latitude and rules of restriction, and 
by virtue of a system which has been 
successfully practiced for centuries, the 
cream of the intellectual as well as 
the social aristocracy is extracted from 
the Parisian world, and the skimmed 
milk left for Bohemian millionaires. 

But art and artists form a bridge that 
spans the turbid stream of society from 
one end to the other, and creates a link 
of harmony forged on common ground. 
The presence of distinguished talent of 
whatsoever kind is the great prize that all 
seek to win. The author, the musician, 
the actor are eagerly sought for and 
anxiously expected at every gathering of 
notables, whether in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain or the Champs Elysées. Genius 
is the neutral ground where all minds 
agree, and where every knee bends be- 
fore the shrine of creative ability. The 
presence of a single gifted individual 
is considered of more importance than 
the company of a half-dozen figure- 
heads of dilapidated royalty, for these 
last are always on hand, like the pro- 
fessional beauty, but real talent is rare 
even in Paris. It was Nilsson who used 
to charm the fastidious nobles who 
gathered about the Duchesse de Galliera 
in years past. The singer was invited 
to this ancient mansion, not only as an 
artist but as a friend, to dine and hold 
intimate conversation with the most ex- 
clusive circle of nobility in the French 
capital. The leaders of the different 
brilliant coteries possessing no creative 
gifts themselves, seek the illusive pres- 
ence and mysterious element which the 
great meteors of talent lend to party, ball 
and dinner; and as the French character 
is intellectual, it makes its most reveren- 
tial obeisance to the famous lights of art 
and literature. Wealth figures here only 
as a means to honor genius; and with all 
their follies and foibles, the French aris- 
tocracy rise superior to the nobility of 
other nations in the admiration and rev- 
erence manifested for the good and great 
in music, art and literature. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


The Presidential Canvas. 


THE current topics of conversation are very 
naturally the issues involved in the Presi- 
dential canvas that now may be fairly said 
to have commenced, since both the great 
parties have placed their nominees in the field. 
Enthusiastic support of his own convictions 
is the duty of every citizen; and the more the 
great questions of the day are discussed, the 
more intelligent will be the verdict of the 
ballot. 

The country is particularly fortunate this 
year from the fact that there is some decided 
difference between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms. This should enable the can- 
vas to be conducted in a dignified manner, 
without the blot of personal slander. An en- 
couraging feature in this direction is the 
decided promptness with which the general 
public, without regard to party affiliations, 
placed the seal of their condemnation on the 
efforts of a clergyman named Pendleton to 
start a domestic scandal. During the last 


_ Presidential campaign the Rev. Dr. Ball of 


Buffalo started the scandal ball and as it rolled 
it kept on gathering new color until the very 
end. This year the start is fresh and untainted. 
At the head of one ticket is the present Presi- 
dent of the country, and at the head of the 
other is a gentleman very highly respected 
and a grandson of a former President. There 
is every opportunity, therefore, to keep the 
canvas a perfectly clean one. 


Dynamite In Labor Agitation. 


A ¥FeEw of our newspaper friends have 
shown an inclination to regard the forcible 
article on ‘‘ Anarchy and Dynamite,” which 
appeared in recent issues of the AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, in the light of an attempt at 
sensationalism. By far the general disposi- 
tion, however, has been to accept the whole- 
some truths that are the foundation of the 
article, one of which was that the unlicensed 
possession of dynamite should be considered 
prima facie evidence of an intent to commit 


murder or other grave crime, and should be 
punished accordingly. 

The recent conspiracy that has been un- 
sarthed, in which it was proposed to use 
dynamite as a factor in the work of forcing the 
Burlington Railroad to take back the striking 
engineers, at dictated terms, places the sub- 
ject of dynamite warfare in a far more serious 
light than that in which it stood before, espe- 
cially as the plot to destroy the railroad’s prop- 
erty had, apparently, the tacit, if not the 
open, approval of an organization that had pre- 
viously been justly held in the very hiahent 
esteem—the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers. It is bad enough to expect the 
brutal argument of a bomb from a person 
who has been educated from childhood 
among anarchists and like malcontents; but 
when it comes to educated mechanics using 
the same cowardly means to convince a cor- 
poration that their demands are just, it is cer- 
tainly time for prompt legislative action. 

A strike has come to be regarded as a legiti- 
mate measure: That is, a man is justified in 
stopping his work if the terms offered by his 
employer are unsatisfactory; and a man, as 
& unit in an organization, has the same privi- 
lege as the individual. It is very foolhardy, 
however, for a laboring man to throw away 
one position unless he has a better in view, 
and the same rule applies to a collection of 
men. In the latter case, it is true, better 
terms may be forced from the employer if 
the working force is indispensable, and it is 
the part of wisdom and one of the chief 
duties of a labor organization to calculate 
whether the services of its members will be 
indispensable before ordering astrike. Should 
these calculations prove faulty, there are only 
two courses left for the men, one to seek 
other employment, and the other to solicit re- 
employment from the company at the most 
favorable terms obtainable. 

When one individual undertakes by force 
to prevent some other from doing the work 
he has refused, then he lays himself liable to 
punishment; and if he attempts this force at 
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the instigation of some organization, such 
organization is assuredly a conspirator with 
him and is open to punishment. 

Labor organizations when properly con- 
ducted, as the Brotherhood of Engineers 
has been heretofore, are a great protection to 
the working man, against himself as well as 
against his employer. When such organiza- 
tions conspire to stop work by force, their 
usefulness is at an end, and they become 
institutions that should be suppressed. In 
the Burlington trouble, it appears that the 
Grievance Committee of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers issued a circular re- 
commending the members of that order to 
conceal their membership and solicit employ- 


ment on the Burlington Road, in order that 
they might disable the locomotives and so 
prevent business. It is, perhaps, not entirely 
fair to blame the Brotherhood, as a body, 
but neither can we exonerate it as a body. 
The circular was sent throughout the country, 
and yet no member had regard enough for 
the honor of the organization to expurgate 
the Brotherhood of the authors of the circular. 

Now, when men of such an ‘intelligent 
class will, when fired with some disappoint- 
ment, resort to dynamite, what can be ex- 
pected of the more ignorant classes? Surely, 
there is grave cause for legislative action, 
making even the possession of dynamite a 
serious offence. 
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Ir Max Miiller is right in asserting that 
thought and language are identical, what 
force shall we give to Talleyrand’s saying, 
that words are designed to conceal the real 
purposes of one’s mind? It is plain that 
both the philologist and the diplomatist have 
said what seems to be at once true and 
false. It is impossible to prove the absolute 
truth of the former or the falsity of the lat- 
ter, but, ordinarily, the mind might easily 
be persuaded to accept either. 

It is certainly a true aim of literary culture 
to render its forms for expressing thought so 
transparent that they will be quite lost to 
view in the thought itself. And yet, the 
writer and the speaker who are so skilled in 
the arts of expression as to surprise the 
mind into wonder or admiration, by unex- 
pected views of things true and beautiful, 
after long concealment of his purpose, is the 
one most likely to win the greatest praise 
from us. We may be beguiled into undue 
sympathy with that purpose by the very art 
which for a time conceals it from full view. 

It was the art of the poet deeply skilled 
in the methods of nature, which, by the 
tongue of Mark Antony, wrought success- 
fully upon the passions of the Roman popu- 
lace, before the dead body of Cesar. Both 
art and philosophy were defiled when the 
hired rhetorician and the sophist taught their 
pupils how ‘‘to make the worse appear the 
better reason.” This brings into view some 
phases of literary work now quite prevalent. 

Some years prior to the Rebellion, there 
was engaged as chief editor on one of the 
leading newspapers of a Western city a writer 
of great ability. As a political writer he 
was, perhaps, superior to Mr. Prentice of 
the Louisville Journal, with whom he was 
contemporary and often compared. 

A few years later he transferred his ser- 
vices to another newspaper in the same city, 


the chief organ of the opposing 
party. 

The change of ‘‘platform” seemed to 
have no effect upon this writer's force of 
expression. He launched his ‘‘ leaders” 
upon his old friends, the adopted enemy, 
with undiminished power. To some curious 
person who asked how this was possible for 
him, he replied: ‘‘I am only a hired rheto- 
rician.”” Doubtless, there are not a few 
writers nowadays who would modestly dis- 
claim any higher merit for themselves. To 
ascertain by their public teachings who these 
writers are and what their responsible con- 
nections, should it be thought desirable to 
estimate the intrinsic value of what they say 
upon a given subject of importance, would 
often be very difficult. When a writer, or 
an author, whatsoever his real merits, is paid 
for an opinion, his sense of duty to his em- 
ployer requires him as a literary artist to 
make the opinion to be expressed his own in 
the most forcible manner, regardless of any- 
thing that may appear to be due his own 
moral sense. 

The reading public does not look under or 
between the lines of a popular writer to find 
the color of his private conscience. This is 
assumed and believed to be identical with 
what he says. Opinions duly charged and 
put into ‘‘print” and shot at the enemy, 
by virtue of these circumstances, carry the 
requisite ‘‘striking force.’ They are gen- 
erally believed. In fact, opinion, as it finds 
currency in the literature of the day, seems 
to be quite divested of personal character- 
istic. The individual is completely merged 
in the ‘‘hired rhetorician,” who, morally, is 
presumed to be colorless. Thus it comes 
about that much that passes for truth and 
art, and the good in literature, is as false, 
really, as the counterfeit coin, which on trial 
is found to lack the genuine ring. The gen- 
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eral mind grows more and more credulous. 
It is difficult to find a man who is intellectu- 
ally strong and independent enough to read 
two sides of a political or religious contro- 
versy with equal care. It is not so in mat- 
ters of personal and social conduct. One 
looks for honesty and sincerity in another 
before giving faith to words or acts. 

‘* What is ‘‘opinion”? As soon as the 
question is raised we at once answer that it 
is ‘‘only opinion,” not necessarily truth. Yet 
we pin our faiths to opinions that daily come 
to us on paper, artfully spread out, clothed 
in the finest literary garments, without inquir- 
ing further. Because this is so, the Press be- 
comes most powerful, for evil as well as for 
good. Language and literature may be made 
the vehicles of poisonous error concealed 
under the pleasing dress of weil-balanced 
sentences. 

Opinion is estimated by the page or column 
It is manufactured for any occasion, to suit, 
by the ‘‘ rhetorician,””) who writes upon all 
subjects equally well. It is a matter of indif- 
ference to him whether the subject be Jones’s 
cigarettes or Robert Browning’s poetry. 

Now, we have said all this, quite discur- 
sively let it be confessed, for the sole purpose 
of showing that much of the literary work of 
the day lacks honesty and sincerity. And 
this is especially true where it is calculated 
to be most able and most influential. 

Literature, like art, is drifting into shallow 
places and areas where thought may easily 
become indifferent to the inspirations of truth. 
Out of the heart are the issues of all life. The 
springs of intellectual life are in the personal 
conscience. There is nothing great that is not 
founded on sincerity. The passions of genius 
are impulses from the heart. The deepest, 
strongest tendencies in literature begin right 
here. 


Power and Liberty. By Count Leo Tolstot. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) A better title for this 
book, perhaps, would have been ‘‘ Necessity 
and Liberty,” since it is, throughout, a dis- 
cussion of these two and their relations in 
human history. The question ‘* What is 
Power?” is frequently asked, but at no time 
definitely answered. The author discards the 
old theory of a divine power, acting through 
great personages, heroes and kings, leaders 
of peoples, in whose lives the lives of nations 
were summed up. In the view of Tolstoi, the 
‘*hero-worship”’ of Carlyle would not serve 
as a reasonable element in a true philosophy 
of history. 

He also pushes aside the more modern in- 
ductive method, urging that the mere collec- 
tion of innumerable facts in chronological 
order will not explain the great movements 
of nations nor disclose the true causes of 
events. He proposes a new method in the 
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study of the life of humanity. He begins 
with the claim that man is conscious of his 
own freedom as to motives of conduct and 
action. This consciousness he extends to 
national life. But man is met, is hedged 
about, affected, controlled by circumstances, 
events, the actions of others, in fact, what- 
ever takes place in the world in which he 
moves, As individuals, as nations, men have 
set over against the feeling of freedom con- 
ditions that cannot be overruled. Man dis- 
covers through reason that he is subject to 
‘‘necessity.”” Just what the author means by 
‘* necessity ” is not clear. He assumes, how- 
ever, that its acceptance as a law in human 
history will, at first, be regarded as destruc- 
tive to ‘‘ our ideas about the soul, about good 
and evil, and with them all the political and 
religious institutions depending on these 
ideas.” But this view can be but temporary. 
In the end our faith in the foundations on 
which our political and religious institutions 
rest will be strengthened. 

Perhaps, if Count Tolstoi were not a Rus- 
sian he might have given a larger place to the 
idea of freedom and less emphasis to the 
‘law of necessity,” which looks to us like the 
nightmare of a consciousness struggling to 
be awake in a dark night of the world’s 
history. 

The Ancient World and Christianity. By 
E. De Pressensé. Translated by Annie 
Harwood Holmden. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.) In the writings of M. De Pressensé we 
are reminded of the greatest names in the 
ethical and_ philosophical literature of 
France. His work is characterized by 
the eclectic spirit of Cousin, the large- 
minded liberality of Jouffroy, and the 
historical scholarship of Guizot. In the 
volume before us there is evidence of an 
additional quality of mind demanded in the 
immediate present, viz., an appreciation of 
all that true science has gained for the 
human mind, and a sympathy with scientific 
methods. But the author rightly denies 
materialism, and justly condemns the extreme 
votaries of the natural sciences, for ignor- 
ing a higher life and reducing all things 
to the rule of mechanical laws. Man has 
had a moral history. This is to be explored 
by methods differing from those used in 
physical investigations, but not less scientific. 
The conscience of man is a fact in experi- 
ence, and it is the organ of knowledge in 
the moral world. ‘‘The law of duty, in- 
separable from free will is its fundamental 
axiom.” 

The main purpose of the author is to ex- 
plore the moral history of mankind in the 
religions of antiquity—‘‘as these have come 
down to us in their sacred books ”—tracing 
in them the manifestations and evolution 
of a great moral force. In the ‘‘Intro- 
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duction” to the work he broadly considers 
the preparation for Christianity—found in 
ancient religions. We find here some pro- 
found reflections which seem appropriate to 
the hour: 

** Without entering at all into the scientific question 
of the transformation of species, by virtue of a power 
of development inherent in themselves we do refuse 
absolutely to identify this internal principle (supposing 
its existence proved) with mere mechanical force. If it 
could be thus identified, it would follow that there is no 
power in the world but “motion, and motion governed 
not by mind or will, or moral force, but by a blind me- 
chanical necessity. In such case there could be no his- 
tory at allin the truesense. We can never admit that 
mind can be identified with a mere combination of 
atoms. We maintain, with Tyndall, that between 
motion, which is the play of mechanical forces, and 
the consciousness of motion, there is a a gulf. 
Reason would do violence to its first law if it were to 
subordinate thought, mind, the moral life, to matter in 
motion. 

The ‘‘starting point of religious evolution 
is as far back as science can carry us—the 
close of the Tertiary period.” Even at this 
primitive stage, man has all the marks of 
intellectual and moral superiority. At this 
time it is not difficult to find ground fora 
reasonable belief that the religious sentiment 
is the distinctive trait of humanity. Itisa 
matter of observation, and is, therefore, as 
clearly entitled to classification in positive 
knowledge as any other particular fact of 
science. It is the evolution of this sentiment 
which characterizes the moral progress of the 
race. 

A particular study of the subject com- 
mences in Chaldea. We may safely say that 
M. De Pressensé is a trustworthy guide ina 
field of inquiry of commanding interest to 
the human mind. In recent ‘‘ Assyrian Dis- 
coveries ” we shall find some remarkable con- 
firmations of Bible history, but in the Chal- 
dean religion we shall perceive very little 
that is worthy of imitation. ‘‘Itisa religion 
of terror leading to the display of fierce 
warlike violence, and yet we find running 
through it purer and higher ideas—the pro- 
phetic intuition of a protecting deity of 
justice, who has pardon for sins confessed.” 

In his further researches among the antiqui- 
ties of the world the author makes use of all 
the available learning of modern days, and 
finds everywhere in the remains of people 
that long since passed away, the moral forces 
that distinguish the human spirit from its 
surroundings. Social customs, the products 
of industry, agriculture, architecture and art 
are brought into requisition, as affording 
evidence of the intellectual and moral aspira- 
tions of the race. The religions of Egypt, 
Pheenicia, of Zoroaster, the Vedas, Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, the religions of Greece and 
Rome, and finally the decline of Paganism 
are taken in review. The author treats his 
subject in a spirit that is at the same time 
philosophic and scientific, which, in his view, 
are not contradictory terms in thought. He 
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recognizes fully, to quote his own words, 
‘¢that in such an investigation facts must not 
be wrested to support theories, and that im- 
partiality is a sacred duty.” 

There is an additional chapter on ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Greece,” to which we can 
make but a passing reference. M. De Pres- 
sensé gives us an admirable resumé of this, 
as yet, unsurpassed period of human specu- 
lation. For, it remains remarkably true to- 
day, that modern science in its proudest 
claims cannot deny its indebtedness to the 
atomic theory of Heraclitus; that the induct- 
ive philosophy, the very guiding principle 
of invention and discovery, owes its method 
to the mind of Aristotle, and that all modern 
art, poetry, social philosophy and religion 
reflect the intellectual aspirations of a Plato, 
who more than two thousand years ago was 
able to say: 

“But what if man had eyes to see the true beauty— 
the divine beauty, I mean pure, and clear, and un- 
alloyed, not clogged with the pollution of mortality, 
and all the colors and varieties of human life—thither 
looking, and holding converse with the true beauty 
divine and simple. Do you not see that in that com- 
munion, onl Peholdin beauty with the eye of the 
mind, he will be enabled to bring forth, not images of 

ut: , but realities (for he has hold not of an image, 
but of a realit y), and bringing forth and nourishing 
true virtue, to become the friend of God and. be im 
— if mortal man may. Would that be an ignoble 

The Reverberator. By Henry James. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) In this story Mr. James offers 
some studies of American character, which 
are, to say the least, singular. Themembers 
of the Dosson family, though in a way inter- 
esting, must appear to the reader to belong 
to a class of doubtful reality. Of course one 
is charmed with the simplicity and directness 
of the author’s style, and, possibly, moved to 
admiration by his skillful manipulation of 
such unpromising material, but at the same 
time often impelled to protest against, as un- 
seemly and uncharacteristic, the actions of 
these illusory acquaintances. 

In the elderly Dosson we have scarcely the 
material of which successful financiers are 
made; and when we are told that this weak 
old man, moping in the courtyard of the 
hotel for hours at a stretch, absolutely want- 
ing in energy and will, is one who possesses 
a genius for money-making, we consider it 
either an intended, but weak joke, or a carica- 
ture, on the part of the writer. 

And so, too, with the person of ‘* George 
Flack,” the Paris correspondent for an Amer- 
ican society journal, who does not impress us 
as a true representative of anything, but as 
one concealing his real purpose under a dis- 
agreeable mask. 

Again the beautiful Francina, with her 
deplorably limited vocabulary, necessitating 
parrot-like repetitions in her conversation, 
and her crude notions of the observances of 
correct society, seems sadly mismated with 
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the American-Frenchman ‘‘ Gaston Probert,” 
and it is very doubtful whether she will prove 
as plastic, in his hands at least, as his friend 
the artist predicts. It is easier to imagine 
George Flack carrying off the prize, since the 
author compels the reader to believe that he 
is Francina’s natural affinity. He was the 
most pleasing companion of her old father, 
and it would not have been impossible to 
have persuaded her very common-place sister, 
Delia, to relinguish her ambitious projects of 
marriage. 

It is obvious that Francina would never 
have given to George Flack for publication 
those bits of information concerning her 
new and distinguished ‘‘ connections” had she 
doubted his wisdom and friendliness to her. 

The author makes a moral heroine of her, 
in a singular sort of a way, when she refuses, 
though at the request of the sister of Probert, 
to whom she is now affianced, and whose 
family is sorely scandalized at the publicity 
they have been given in the ‘‘ Reverberator,” 
to shield herself and deny the part she un- 
wittingly played with a ‘‘ reporter.” 

We fail to see, when all has been said, 
that we have gained anything by making 
the acquaintance of these people, or should 
are to know anything more concerning 
them. 

The hours spent in the company of such 
characters we prefer to regard not as a real 
experience, but rather a disagreeable though 
fascinating dream—and the characters them- 
selves as the creations of a morbid spell of 
the brain, inane inhabitants of ‘‘No Man’s 
Land.” 

At Home and in War. By Alexander 
Verestchagin. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
There is mnch in the first part of this book 
that reminds one of Couut Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Peace 
and War,” and a mere amusement-seeker 
may possibly tire of its many references to 
Russian home-life, including the pettiest af- 
fairs, some of them in themselves quite un- 
interesting, not to say disagreeable. But we 
feel impelled to say that the author has done 
faithfully and well just what he set out to 
do--he has given us a correct view of the 
life of a Russian nobleman’s son ‘‘ at Home 
and in War.” That he writes the truth of 
himself we must believe, since his earlier 


life, especially at school, is so discreditable 
as to cause pain and disappointment to par- 
ents most solicitous for his good. He proves 
but a poor student at every point, and only 
saves the reputation of his name and family 
by entering a school for cadets which isa 
matter of rubles rather than of scholarship. 
And when he enters the army and begins 
the serious work of winning distinction ‘‘un- 
der fire” his own frank account makes us 
fear for him a little, for we have become 
very much interested in himself as a person, 
as well as in the strange characteristics of 
Russian life, set forth so plainly in these 
pages, combining as they do, at home and 
in war, the barbarisms that, with us, belong 
to other times, with the refinement of the 
present. 

This historical biography—we can safely 
so name it—extends from 1853 to 1881, a 
period of transcendent importance in Euro- 
pean affairs, for it includes the Turko-Russian 
war, the release of Bulgaria from a compara- 
tive tyranny, the final capture of Plevna after 
a second severe struggle, and the triumphant 
march of the Russian army to the very gates 
of Constantinople. And as we read of the 
welcome of the Russian army by the Bul- 
garians, and. connect seemingly insignifi- 
cant incidents here recounted with evident 
truthfulness, with the now imminent and 
portentous European situation, resting as it 
does upon the government of Bulgaria, we 
can but sympathize with jealous Russia 
whose victorious army in 1877 so freely 
fraternized with the Bulgarians to whom 
they brought liberation. 

M. Verestchagin succeeds in winning from 
us sympathy with his patriotic regrets that 
the time had not come for the Russian army 
to take possession of Constantinople. What 
a disappointment to the division, men and 
officers, of the great Skobeleff ! 

The remainder of the work is concerned 
with the celebrated campaign of Skobeleff 
in Turkomania. The author of this book has 
won his way to promotion, and evidently 
has the confidence of his gallant leader, 
although he leaves the reader to infer his 
soldierly merits from the circumstances at- 
tending a career which is part of contem- 
porary history. 
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Jottings for August. 


Last month the Calendar was largely oc- 
cupied in considering travel matter; where 
people should go, with regard tothe greatest 
health benefit to be gained. In August, itis 
fair to presume that all who can escape city 
heat and environment of streets, are away in 
the country storing health and strength for 
next winter’s consumption. 

But there are many thousands who must 
remain, to whom mountain valleys and beaches 
by the sea are marvels to be dreamed of only, 
to whom these heated nights are tortures of 
the Inferno after hot days of steady labor. 
Let me say a few words to the stay-at-homes: 
During the day, when nervous energy is fully 
occupied by ordinary toil, and amusement in 
some small way supplied by friendly gossip 
at intervals, the man does not get on so badly. 
But coming home to tired wife and fretful 
children, to heated house through malodorous 
streets is enough, as a city acquaintance told 
me last week, ‘‘to drive a man to drink.” 

For all this, there is but one remedy, and 
that is the rarely found one—patience. But 
meanwhile, let no one idly fold his hands; 
that is to be foolish, not patient. 

Advice regarding food and proper clothing 
for the heated term has been so often given 
in these columns that its repetition seems use- 
less; yet I may be permitted to say once more 
that fruit, fresh vegetables and fish are far 
more important articles of diet than meat in 
any form, besides being more readily acces- 
sible in town even than in country. 

Milk should be avoided. Lactic acid, its 
ferment, begins to develop almost immedia- 
tely after it is drawn these hot mornings, and 
goes about its work so swiftly as to render 
all milk moreorless unwholesome. A large 
part of summer diarrhceas may justly be 
charged to milk used as food. 

Saltfish is usually craved for morning meals 
and is healthful. It agrees, as the word goes, 
with most stomachs, and is readily digested, 
though somewhat moreslowly than some other 
foods. Probably the very best way to pre- 
pare one’s stomach fora day’s work in August 
is to drink a glass of some sparkling water, 
like Clysmic or Apollinaris. There is a 
mucous secretion that covers the stomach lin- 
ing membrane after some hours of inactivity, 
and this needs to be removed before digestion 
fairly begins. Nothing does this better than 
a copious draught of sparkling water, whose 
carbonic acid sweeps the organ clean and 
makes it ready for the day’slabor. It ordin- 
arily has a slight purgative action also, and 
it is of the utmost importance now that the 
bowels do their work well. Neglect of this 
most important function is almost sure to 
bring about serious trouble. 


Spirits and stimulants of all kinds, except 
weak coffee with milk for breakfast and 
diluted claret for dinner, should be abstained 
from. They only increase fires that need 
banking rather than filling up, and are actual 
poisons. 

And it is growing hotter all the time. Up 
and still upward goes the recording column 
until among the nineties, and then seems loth 
to stop. Streets and houses glow with ab- 
sorbed heat that is radiated into hours of dark- 
ness until the town islike a furnace. When 
Phebus drives his flaming car so hard, it is 
needful to change habits as well as foodand 
clothing, and arrange hours of exposure so as 
to avoid as much as possible harmful effects 
of continuous high temperature. 

Weare too prone to hurry, we Americans, 
and walk as swiftly in August as in Novem- 
ber. It is not generally understood that sun- 
stroke is by no means due to direct sun-rays 
alone. As many cases occur among those 
whose labor is in-doors, if not more than 
where it is outside; coming from exhaustion 
from excessive hours of toil without regard 
to proper food or physical overstrain. And 
very much of this strain is due to hurry, to 
needless haste. 

When in summer one slacks his pace and 
goes quietly on the shady side, circulation is 
not hastened; but rapid action sets it bound- 
ing swiftly and up goes bodily heat. There- 
fore, hurry not. 

And if physical care must be doubled, 
mental hygiene is also essential. 

All are prone to discouragement, to de- 
pression of spirits, from the baby who frets 
because his tower of blocks will not stay 
put, and the youth who finds his glowing 
schemes for human regeneration old stories, 
to the statesman whose ungrateful country 
contemptuously rejects his far-seeing plans 
for his nation’s elevation. It is part of life 
that no success shall be complete; but 
depression and enthusiasm are convertible 
terms, and mental oscillations are as neces- 
sary to mental equilibrium as the ocean’s 
swell is to the purity of the sea. 

To see the bright side of life when steam- 
ing heat depresses, is not always easy, but it 
must be done,-or there will be no ease found. 
Therefore, go slow. 

Most people find sleeping h 
comfortable by hot heads, 
one night has been spent in 
after a cool place on the pilfow that was 
heated through. What was soothing and 
comfortable in winter is now an instrument 
of torture; and one’s pillow is turned over 
and over, punched and shaken up, growing 
hotter with every change. But now, if the 
feather pillows be packed away in camphor 
with other winter things, and a pair made 
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of curled hair be substituted, relief comes 
promptly. Plentiful air circulation goes on 
beneath the sweating head, it grows cooler 
‘instead of hotter, and an August night is made 
as comfortable as one in cool October. Try it. 

Among disease forms that seem to be upon 
rapid increase, I find those affecting the 
heart decidedly in the advance. A few 
years ago, it was comparatively rare to find 
organic disease of this organ; now, the 
stethescope recognizes significant murmurs 
in a great number of supposed cases of sim- 
ple dyspepsia. The human engine of circu- 
lation possesses an elasticity and recupera- 
tive power that no other organ is endowed 
with. If simply overtaxed by athletic strain 
or regular reception of artificial stimulus, it 
proceeds to enlarge its tissue to meet over 
demand, like any other muscle, and this is 
compensating hypertrophy, not disease, al- 
though its pressure upon adjacent organs 
may interfere with them and cause it. But, 
when finally structural change has come about, 
and impairment of action follows, it still per- 
forms its laborious work patiently and faith- 
fully until the end comes. 

It would serve no good end to rehearse 
symptoms consequent upon such organic 
change. They are complicated, and can 
only be made demonstrative by expert ears. 
But, if any suspicion of heart trouble arises 
in a reader’s mind, his house doctor should 
be promptly consulted, and the supposed 
defect verified or promptly dismissed. If an 
examination should reveal valvular insuffi- 
ciency, for instance, directions as to diet, exer- 
cise and general conduct can be given with 
such excellent effect that long life may follow 
and euthanasia end it. Had Matthew Arnold 
consulted a medical man about the pain in left 
shoulder and arm that annoyed him, and fol- 
lowed his directions, he still might have been 
living to show wherein America is a failure. 

I do not think that consensus of opinion 
attributes this increase to any particular 
cause. To my mind, it 1s simply a transla- 
tion to a sensitive muscle organ some of the 
intense nervous irritability that is our chief- 
est physical failing as a nation. Climate, 
food and habits of hurry have reached life's 
centre, and are sapping its strength to an 
extent that seems dangerous, and we are in 
peril of becoming a weak-hearted, as we 
already are a weak-nerved race. 

Once a person’s heart has been condemned 
by medical survey, only total change of 
causative habits can do anything to remedy. 
Had our beloved General stayed at home in- 
stead of going upon that tiresome railway 
journey of inspection, his jolly face and 
wonderful professional skill might have been 
the nation’s for years to come. All severe 
work must be abandoned, and the strong 
man learn to be a cared for, warned invalid ; 
no easy task. It seems so hard to give up 
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action when every nerve and muscle, save 
one, begs so anxiously for it; but it must be 
done and done while general health is good, 
or it is too late. 

Protected by steady supervision and re- 
leased from need of violent labor, there is no 
terror in heart disease. The patient organ, 
recognizing its cordon of care, keeps at its 
lessened work with able regularity and all 
goes well. 

When death does come suddenly, no one 
is readier than near friends to acknowledge 
that it is best, after first shock has passed. 
For the change is usually painless in its swift- 
ness, or at the worst one sharp pang like 
bullet stroke ushers through portals that 
usually open only to long suffering and agon- 
izing wrench away of life. Yes, better so. 

Among the many mothers who read these 
lines there may be one or more whose child 
has scarlet fever—that terrible disease that 
has come to be so dangerous of late years, 
and who will be glad to know of anything to 
help their baby. And this is something so 
simple, yet so effective, that no physician 
can object to its employment. It is the ap- 
plication to the entire body of warm sweet 
oil, well rubbed in. There is something 
curious in its immediate good effect. Almost 
twenty years ago, I had five patients in one 

amily sick with the anginose or throat 

variety of scarlet fever, and had them all 
brought into one room for convenience-sake 
as well as seclusion. Five little heads re- 
turned my greeting every time a visit was 
made, and all clamored loudly for their oil 
bath. It was plentifully used, then a woolen 
night-gown put on, and nothing else done. 
No medicine was given, and but little food 
was needed to supplement absorbed oil. And 
in recovery, there was an absence of usual 
complications, so that in my Western town 
oil baths came to be generally used with ex- 
cellent result. 

Other fats were tried, but none answered the 
double purpose of nutrition and skin cooler so 
well as plain olive oil. It is well worth trial. 

One word of advice about drinking water, 
and my task for August isdone. If, in any 
hotel or summer resort to which these mid- 
summer lines may come, there should occur 
a single case of typhoid fever or diphtheria, 
test the drinking water or have it done at 
once. A few cents will buy an ounce of 
saturated solution of permanganate of potash 
at a chemist’s. If, when a drop of this solu- 
tion is added to a tumbler of water, its color 
changes to brown, it is unfit to drink; if it 
remain clear, or slightly rose-colored after an 
hour, it is, broadly speaking, safe. 

And with this recipe, which has already 
done good service, the Calendar tenders its 
readers hearty wishes for a delightful vaca- 
tion month. 

, William F. Hutchinson, M. D. 
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The Unification of America. 


ViEw1ne this Republic as the political cen- 
ter, core, or heart of the Western hemisphere, 
the steadiness of the action of the centripetal 
force is notable, as it is seen on one of the 
census maps of the various territorial additions 
since the Revolution. A quarter of acentury 
ago it seemed as if this force were about to 
be overcome by the centrifugal, but to-day, 
whether we look with the bias of patriotism 
or the judicial mind of a philosopher, it is 
evident that the cohesive and centripetal 
forces will predominate for a practically un- 
limited period in the future. It may be even 
suspected that the concretion of the other 
States of this continent around this republic 
is a law of nature. 


The war between the States was prosecuted | 


on the part of the North under the belief 
that whatever the cost in lives and money it 
would be less than the ultimate cost of wars 
against each other if the Union were to be- 
come two nations. The growth and develop- 
ment, the increase and wealth in population 
in any section of the country is a protection 
to all sections; whereas, under two flags the 
good fortune of either would be a menace to 
the other. 

Compared with America, Continental Eu- 
rope is an unstable compound. Descending 
to particulars and acquainting ourselves per- 
sonally with the social molecules or families, 
and atoms, or individuals, our most lively 
sympathies must awaken for their unhappy 
condition. 

Wondering why the Indians are so kind 
and indulgent to their boys, a white man asked 
a Sioux warrior, in the palmy days of that 
tribe, the reason. With stoical sadness he 
sententiously replied, ‘‘ We are rearing them 
to be killed.” Carelessly questioning an ac- 
quaintance in Berlin about her brave blue-eyed 
boy reaching the military age the next year, 
a never-to-be-forgotten look of anguish came 
over her face as she cried out in about these 
words: ‘‘ Ach! Er ist so klein! Er ist noch 
immer mein Bébé!” 

Such to-day is the case of millions of fathers 
and mothers on the continent of Europe who 
are lavishing love and care upon the rearing 
of their bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked school 
boys—‘‘ to be killed.” 

Looking backward over the frightful his- 
tory of our tear and blood-stained planet and 
comparing it with the industrial age that 
seems to be dawning, a similarity suggests 
itself between the nations of to-day and the 
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formerly-existing species of lower animals. 
Once, in Western Wyoming, Professor Cope 
told of the evidences there that the most ter- 
ribly armed animals of past geologic ages had 
perished, doubtless mutually destroying each 
other; and that.meeker ones were left to in- 
herit the earth. The condition of Continental 
Europe and what Lincoln called ‘‘the two 
great branches of the British race” strongly 
reminds one of those paleozoic contrasts. We, 
the Western branch, are of so practical a turn 
of mind that the very individuals among us 
who once faced each other on the battlefield 
as bitterest foes, to-day only remember it 
as history, and have formed the closest ties 
of business, friendship and marriage. The 
branch inhabiting the British Isles, influenced 
by its great thinkers, shows less and less dis- 
position to war, except as ourselves, to pro- 
tect territorial integrity. 

The highest hopes of the human race lie 
to-day in the English-speaking race. Their 
language is that of business, and as the world 
turns from butchery to industry it more and 
more adopts that language. In their principles 
of law is found the only law worthy of the 
name; and for this alone it was of inestim- 
able benefit that the Colonies became English 
before they became independent. 

It is not to be denied that offenses come in 
the form of injustice to native races here, in 
India and in Africa, but mainly the spread 
of the English-speaking race means peace and 
prosperity or at least amelioration. Not long 
ago we seemed to face the decline of English 
and the rise of Russian power and influence in 
the world, and even our newspapers, accus- 
tomed to flings at England, saw the grimness 
of the situation. It was as if the hand on thedial 
of time were about to go back five centuries. 

In view of all these things, who but the 
ill-informed, the evil-disposed or the self- 
seeking would cast a straw in the way of 
fraternal relations between ‘‘ the two great 
branches of the British race ’’? 

Their rapprochement is especially apparent 
among the successful and intelligent. Amer- 
ican enterprises are a favorite investment in 
England; some of the most important articles 
in the great British cyclopedia are written by 
American authors; Huxley visits his brother 
in Tennessee; Tyndall lectures for the benefit 
of an American society; an American poet is 
immortalized in Westminster Abbey; Proctor 
turns from sense-wearying explorations of the 
starry depths to find rest in the arms of a 
devoted wife, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
is aided in his counsels by a New York 


*The of this department will be exclusively filled with short articles from our readers ; and the Maga- 
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belle who now ornaments his establishment. 
Like the striving cowboys of Abraham and 
Lot, it is in our lower social strata that there 
is an attempt to make trouble between our- 
selves and England. 

The man who would promptly eject a ten- 
ant from his American farm for non-payment 
of rent preaches another doctrine for his 
brother landlord in Ireland. A New Orleans 
paper had a special correspondent to write up 
the wrongs of Irish tenants who would not pay 
their rent, whilst in Louisiana thirty resist- 
ing tenants were shot to death without the 
attendance of a special correspondent or any 
remonstrance from the paper. It is time for 
us to drag out of its obscurity the legend on 
some of our American Revolutionary flags: 
‘*Mind Your Own Business,” it being all on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Our hereditary policy towards Europe is 
that of ‘‘ No entangling alliances with Euro- 
pean nations,” and opposition to European 
aggrandizement in America. The time has 
now come when we should move for Ameri- 
‘an Unity. 

At present, all along the boundary from 
Maine to Puget Sound, we are hindering, 
where we should be helping, each other. 
The free-trader cannot shut his eyes to the 
fact that it is bad policy for us to build up 
Canada by our trade. 

Alaska may prove in the end more costly 
to keep than it was to buy. The ownership 
of Canada by a European nation is a menace 
to us, and must grow to be more and more so, 
But its entry into the Union would be a men- 
ace to England under ordinary circumstances. 

In the minds of the Canadians the great- 
est objection to entry into our Union is the 
possibility that they or their children might 
be called on to serve in some war between 
this nation and Great Britain. Canada with 
its European connection being a menace to 
us, we, in turn, are compelled to make it a 
handicap to England. To the Canadians the 
situation is exceedingly unpleasant, seeming 
to require either to be cut off from their 
natural commercial connection with the 
States, or to become the antagonist in war 
with their kith and kin across the sea. Yet 
this is more in seeming than reality, and 
there is: a way to political union with the 
United States without any prospect of en- 
gaging in war with England. The solution 
is not difficult, and will be seen to confer 
upon each of the three parties to the matter 
the greatest benefit possible to derive from 
the conditions. 

When England shall have signified her 
willingness to leave the matter to a vote of 
the Canadians, and they have so expressed 
their desire to enter our Union, let the event 
be signalized by a treaty of perpetual peace, 
with some such provisions as the following: 
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Each nation agreeing to abstain from all 
annoying or aggressive acts; providing that 
when any foreigner shall naturalize in the 
United States or the United Kingdom, he 
shall take an oath to refrain from all such 
acts, to join no secret or other society having 
such objects; that no resolution or inquiry 
into the domestic policy of either country 
may be introduced into any legislative body 
in the other; and that any and all difficulties 
that may by misfortune and in good faith 
arise between the two countries shall be set- 
tled by arbitration. 

From a military point of view, the reasons 
for refusing to allow a division in 1861 are 
about equally strong for the entry of Canada 
into the Union. From a business point there 
is no room for discussion. All along the line 
we would at once begin to help instead of 
hindering each other, and Seward’s wisdom 
in the purchase of Alaska would be vindi- 
cated. The steadying influence of Canadian 
conservatism upon us, and the infusion of 
American vim and energy into Canadian 
business circles, would be of vast mutual 
benefit. Every dollar of Canadian property 
would increase in value fifty per cent., in the 
first month after the union. Whatever se- 
crets or wealth is concealed in the trackless 
North would be wrung from it by the hunters 
and prospectors of our frontiers, men in 
whose characters there is courage and per- 
sistence little less than sublime. 

In Canadians we recognize, like ourselves, 
true Americans, children of the soil for from 
one to two and a half centuries, and there- 
fore well fitted to aid us in assimilating the 
European influx; and of this immigration, 
Canada would get and retain her full share 
with all its benefits. 

Provisionally it may be said that there 
should be one State each made of Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland; Quebec divided by 
the St. Lawrence into two States, whilst On- 
tario might make the States of Niagara and 
Ontario and the territory of Algoma, the 
latter to be a State when sufficiently popu- 
lous. Manitoba, with all that lies between 
Churchill and Albany rivers, would make 
one State, and British Columbia and Alaska 
another. The territories between Manitoba 
and British Columbia would be States when 
sufficiently populous. The Dominion debt 
would be assumed by the Union, the provin- 
cial debts remain as State debts. The public 
domain would be held for actual settlers, as 
ours is, and subject to our admirable system 
of surveys. 

But as Jefferson bought out France in 
America, as Seward bought out Russia, so 
the President elected this year should, before 
his term expires, buy out all of England’s 
real estate in the Western hemisphere, pay- 
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ing her, say, $500,000,000 for her with- 
drawal. Some of the West India islands 
could be grouped together as States very 
soon; whilst Honduras and Guiana would 
for the present be territories, and would re- 
ceive attention from our migrating classes. 

The theoretical free-trader reluctantly con- 
sents to tariffs prohibitory of trade between 
us and Canada rather than build up a great 
British empire on our borders. Without a 
merchant navy we will never have a war 
navy, no matter what millions we spend in 
building ships: for the merchant navy edu- 
cates the sailors. But a prohibitory tariff 
and a merchant navy, in a country whose 
parts are not separated by ocean, are two 
luxuries that can not be enjoyed together. 
The existence of the former dispenses with 
the latter. But with the unification of Amer- 
ica, it would matter little whether our tariff 
be for revenue or prohibition; for we would 
be a world to ourselves. The necessary in- 
tercourse between the parts of the Union 
separated by ocean would bring into exist- 
ence and keep alive a merchant navy. 

Thus we shall have made with England the 
treaty of Abraham and Lot; and with our 
friendship and moral support she would go 
onand savethe bulk of the crumbling Moslem 
State. Peacefully she might finish the Cru- 
saders’ work, and once more in the midst of 
the world’s best civilization we might see a 
spot that must be of interest to all who love 
mankind, so long as the human race exists. 
She may control the ancient seats of Iran 
and deliver aremnant of our Aryan kinsfolk 
from the long and sore oppressian of Tura- 
nians. She may lay hands on China, and 
opening up new avenues of industry for Mon- 
golian hordes, save us from their inundation 
by keeping them at home. 

Whether we wish it or not, Mexico, of which 
we have already acquired half, is likely to 
become a part of our Union. The movement of 
American population into Mexico, now mere 
sipage, will soon become a strong stream. 
Within five years we are likely to purchase 
Lower California, where American colonies 
already havea foothold. There are about as 
many persons of the Aryan stock in Mexico 
as in the State of Missouri, and the increase 
of their property tenfold in value will be an 
unanswerable argument, as will be the in- 
creased security of life. 

Mexico’s five millions of Indians will be 
found to furnish many useful laborers when 
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protected by just laws, as they are mainly 
very different from our nomads. 

Juarez was a full-blood Mexican Indian, 
and another one in the Mexican Congress an- 
swered that without railroads France overran 
Mexico, when it was objected that railroads 
would enable foreigners to overrun his coun- 
try. The population of Mexico is almost as 
small an item as that of Texas and California 
when we acquired them. There is a world- 
wide difference between the peaceable ac- 
quisition and the old idea of conquest under 
the ‘‘ Manifest Destiny ” doctrine. 

Whatever the objections to the entry of the 
Mexican States into our Union they are not 
as great as the disadvantages that may arise 
from having another nation on our border. 

The Spanish-American islands could govern 
themselves better than Spain governs them: 
still better could they administer local self- 
government as members of our Union. And 
some morning an industrious Frenchman 
may wake up and find that he has dug a 
canal in United States territory. 

But before any Spanish-American acquisi- 
tion we should secure the British-American 
balance wheel. A programme as far-reach- 
ing as the Unification of America will be 
looked on with disfavor by the timid and the 
inert and by those whose faith in our institu- 
tions is small. Some will say that we will 
break to pieces of ourown weight; but those 
who have better studied our double-system 
government will see that the world might be 
federalized under it. What it mainly ac- 
complishes is to group a lot of states together, 
and bid their population to cease warring and 
to trade free with each other. The difference 
between bringing these countries into the 
Uxuionand keeping them out is the difference 
between friendship and possible enmity. 

During next century Mexico might be so 
populated from Europe that an alliance be- 
tween her and England would be exceedingly 
disastrous for us, attacked as we would be 
from north and south by land and from east 
and west by the world’s great naval power. 
Four or five naticns in North America may 
in another century repeat European history 
and slaughter here. But peace and progress 
would result from the Unification of America. 

The question is a simple one: Shall we re- « 
peat Europe’s unhappy experience, or try the 
American plan ? 

Geo. Wilson. 


Lexington, Mo. 
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OPEN LETTERS. 


Diplomats at Washington. 


Editor AMERICAN MAGAZINE: I have read 
with interest the clever article of Mrs. Logan, 
in your June number, on ‘‘ The Art of Enter- 
taining.” 

I do not wish to be captious, yet I beg you 
will permit me to point out an error into which 
Mrs. Logan has fallen. 

I refer to her remarks concerning the order 
of precedence to be assigned the diplomats 
who aresent to Washington. Shesays: ‘‘ The 
placing of the diplomats in line to be pre- 
sented on occasions of ceremony must be done 
in strict observance of rank and importance 
of each,” ete. 

Such a rule as Mrs. Logan thus creates 
would simply cause ‘‘confusion worse con- 
founded.” 

Who is to decide as to the relative import- 
ance of nations, to say nothing of the mani- 
fold perplexities attendant upon a proper 
discrimination of shades of difference between 
‘*little European provinces” and ‘‘ second- 
class South American states ’’? 

The fact is, that in order to avoid just such 
bewildering entanglements, a very simple 
rule has always prevailed. Allow me to quote 
from my ‘‘ Etiquette of Social life in Washing- 
ton,” which thus defines the usage: ‘‘ This pre- 
redence, relatively to each other, is accorded 
to priority of resiuence among us. The Dean, 
or Doyen, enters vvon his functions in virtue 
of length of stay near our Government.” 

In accordance with this established usage, 
Bacon Von Gerolt was for years Doyen, pre- 
ceding Lord Lyons and others, at a time 
when the powerful German empire of to-day 
was only Prussia ; and, later on, the Costa 
Rican Minister took precedence. By this 
simple arrangement, no exceptional or invid- 
ious comparison can exist, and harmony is 
carefully preserved. 

Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. 


Ell Perkins on International Copyright. 


Editor AMERICAN MAGAZINE:—In regard 
to the necessity of an international copy- 
right there are good grounds for a diversity 
of opinion. Some writers need it while 
others do not. In my individual case I do 
not care for it. My writings are generally 
inventions, and all inventions are protected 
by the present patent law. The ordinary 
historical, philosophical, or theological writer 
does not invent. He describes—simply de- 
scribes existing things or facts. If such 
writers should try to get their descriptions 
patented, the Patent-office examiners would 
put them down asinfringers. Their descrip- 
tions are not patentable. Hence they need 
the International Copyright law. As my 


writings come purely from my own brain, 
and as the facts stated never existed and are 
pure inventions by me, of course the ordi- 
nary patent law protects them from infringe- 
ment. 

To illustrate: My last article (properly 
called invention) was patented yesterday. 
No one can infringe on this invention. It is 
mine forever. I call it: 


ELI PERKINS’ CYCLONE INVENTION. 
(Patented July 1, Liber XXIII, Patent-office Reports.) 


I was out in Kansas City after the last 
great cyclone they had there.* It was a ter- 
rible cyclone. One-half of Kansas City was 
blown down, and three splendid churches 
have never returned. But I found the peo- 
ple all happy. Nothing makes a Kansas 
man feel bad. If they have grasshoppers 
out there, they telegraph east: ‘‘ Got grass- 
hoppers!” and then claim that their land is 
so rich that it raises two crops—grasshoppers 
and corn. 

The next morning, after arriving at Kansas 
City, I went up on the hill with Deacon 
Wood. He was going to show me where his 
house had stood before. Not one brick was 
left upon another Trees blown out by the 
roots. 

Said I: ‘Deacon, you had an awful hur- 
ricane yesterday—did n’t you?” 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ there was a little draft.” 

‘*But, how hard did it blow ?” 

“Blow!” he said; ‘‘ how hard did it blow? 
Why, it blew—it blew my cook-stove way 
over—blew it seventeen miles, and came 
back the next morning and got the grid- 
dles.” 

‘Did it hurt anybody ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘Well, to be frank with you, it did. 
There were some members of the Topeka 
Legislature over here. We told ’em to keep 
their mouths closed during the hurricane, 
but they were careless—left their mouths 
open, and the wind caught ’em in the mouth 
and turned ’em inside out.” 

‘*D’ it kill them ?” 

‘No, it didn’t kill ’em, but they were a 
good deal discouraged. Why, sir, it blew 
some of them thar legislators right against a 
stone wall—fiattened them out as thin as 
wafers and—” 

‘““Why, what did you do with them, 
Deacon ?”’ I gasped. 

‘Well, we went out the next day, my 
son, with shovels and spades, and scraped 
them legislators off—scraped off three or 
four barrels of ’em and sent ’em to New 
York and sold ’em for liver-pads.” 

Eli Perkins (Inventor). 





*This is a pure invention. 
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Advice to Young Housewives. 


Tue first few months of married life usual- 
ly are and certainly ought to be passed in a 
state of happiness as near perfect as can be 
attained in this world. During that period 
everything is at its brightest; there is the 
ennobling sense of the ownership of a home, 
the brilliant plans of the future that the hard 
hand of practicability has not yet touched, 
and, moreover, the inflated sense of import- 
ance and capability that is entailed by mem- 
bership in a Mutual Admiration Society in 
which there are only two members, each of 
whom is constantly endeavoring to give the 
other the position of honor. In some instances, 
though very rare, the whole married hfe is 
a perpetual stream of happiness, and this is 
the object that should be striven for by all 
conscientious housewives. 

The first real hardship that presents itself 
to the young wife is usually the care of her 
first offspring. Trials she will have previously 
had in plenty; but in no one of them have 
there been contained the elements of a truly 
happy household, or the reverse, than in the 
way the wonderful boy or girl is cared for 
during the first year or so. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate young 
mother is she who was herself the youngest— 
the ‘‘ baby ’—of a family, and who has had 
no practical experience with children. She is 
very apt to be inconsistent with her little 
charge, which, as a very natural result, very 
soon becomes the tyrannical ruler of the house- 
hold in which the poor misguided mother is 
an abject slave. 

A great and quite general mistake is to 
believe that an infant, if he be healthy, should 
be a perpetual sleeper. In vain attempts to 
influence this unreasonable result, the young 
mother worries herself to death in order to 
keep the house quiet. Papa comes home full 
of news from the city and is warned to 
‘*tread softly, baby’s asleep!” He brings a 
friend, and the friend ‘‘ enjoys his visit ” by 
feeling as depressed as though he had been to 
see an invalid. No word must be spoken 
above a whisper; no joke must be told, as it 
might cause a laugh; no song must be sung, 
as it might remove the graveyard solemnity— 
every and all things pleasant must be sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of the first baby. 

All thisis totally wrong. In the first place, 
it is nonsense to expect a baby to sleep 
twenty-four hours in a day; and in thesecond 
place if a child is brought up so that perfect 
quietude is the prime condition under which 
it will sleep the life of the mother will be a 
sad one. Rather let the child get used to 


every-day noises: let it become accustomed to 


conversation, to laughter, to singing, and 
then the first sound link in the grand chain 
of its character has been forged. It is but 
a natural step from a tyrannical baby to a 
spoiled child, and yet what young mother 
would voluntarily spoil her boy. 

Rocking or jouncing the ihfantin its cradle 
or on the lap are common practices that 
should be avoided. They do the child no 
good, and cause great annoyance and unne- 
cessary trouble to the parents. The moment 
there is a stir in the cradle a furious rocking 
is begun, and continued until the poor little 
innocent is again whirled into unnatural 
slumber-land. 

I remember some time time ago visiting at 
the home of a young couple, after the first 
baby had arrived: ‘‘ There never was such a 
baby in the world before—so intelligent, 
so healthy, so fat and plump, so strong and 
energetic, so like both its parents.” Yet 
with all these qualities in her offspring, the 
young mother wearied herself and worried her 
husband and friends. She was very irritable 
because the baby would not do what everyone 
else failed to do—sleep during the extremely 
warm nights. She thought it ‘‘the crossest 
baby ever born,” and in answer to my ques- 
tions made the frank avowal that she believed 
that if a baby was properly washed, clothed 
and fed it ought never to cry. She did not 
take into consideration that the poor little 
thing suffered from inconvenience as much, 
if not more, than older folks, and had no way 
other than by crying of making its suffering 
known. 

One very warm night the same young 
mother, who will serve as a good specimen 
of thousands of others, was seated with her 
husband and a party of guests on the veranda. 
Baby was uncomfortably asleep in a warm 
room where the over-cautious mother had 
huddled it up with numberless flannels to 
prevent its taking cold. Flannels are very 
good in their place, but should be used with 
reason. Baby naturally soon began to cry, 
and in like a flash went the worried mother 
to try and rock it tosleep. But baby eouwld 
cry, and after considerable coaxing, scolding 
and fretting the very tired mother called her 
husband to take’care of ‘‘the cross little 
thing.” He tried, but soon came to the very 
sensible conclusion that baby was too warm 
and could not sleep; so wrapping it in still 
another flannel he took it on the veranda 
forachange. The wife indignantly took the 
little monarch from him, saying, crossly, that 
she would take care of it herself, and imme- 
diately retired to the warm bedroom where 
she and her husband spent a long weary night 
with a cross baby. 
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Under such circumstances, friends, while 
they love and respect the young wife and 
mother, are apt to limit the number of their 
visits, as every pleasure is sacrificed to the 
whim and will of amismanaged baby. Father 
and friend alike ‘are politely asked to adjourn 
to another room while the weary mother en- 
deavors to sing the poor little fellow to sleep. 

In the light of these examples it will be 
seen that the care of the first baby is the turn- 
ing point towards success or failure in every 
household. Young wives should bear in 
mind the serious results that in the majority 
of instances follow the making of a home 


miserable simply because there is a baby to 
sare for. Their husband’s comfort should find 
some consideration. After a hard day’s work 
and worry it 1s very little incentive for him 
to go home and find his wife irritable, fretted 
and cross, and perhaps so out of sorts that 
she has not even made herself look neat. The 
average man will soon find a more congenial 
place to spend his evenings; and while the 
wife may grieve, she has only her own ignor- 
ance or want of common sense to thank for 
her troubles, for nothing in a household is 
more depressing than a fretful, long-faced 
woman. Emily Corden. 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 


Christ and the Poor. 


Curist’s fundamental thought with regard 
to the poor was their complete manhood, 
their possession of all human possibilities. 
Unlike materialism, socialism, and anarchism, 
Christianity does not look on the poor man 
as an organized appetite, as a mere fact of 
physiology. His body may bea holy temple 
for the indwelling of God Himself. His fun- 
damental need is Christ, restoration to God, 
a new heart, a new hope, a disposition in ac- 
cord with the divine mind. Having such a 
foundation you may build upon it securely, 
and any other foundation will crumble into 
moral chaos. The best friend which the poor 
men of England had in the last generation, 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, was not a man who 
believed that the great need of England’s 
poor is the immediate supply of pressing phys- 
ical wants, though his plans always included 
the feeding of the hungry and the furnishing 
of more favorable outward conditions. Of 
course this wise-hearted man was tremen- 
dously in earnest in changing bad laws and in 
carrying immediate comfort to the distressed, 
but above all things, he desired to build up 
Christian character, to strengthen the foun- 
dations of morality and plant new desires and 
aspirations in the hearts of the lowliest. He 
organized Boot-black Brigades, and built 
Ragged Schools and opened preaching sta- 
tions, thereby showing that true remedies 
strike at the sources of human poverty, dis- 
ease and suffering. Thesesources are largely 
intellectual and moral. I speak to rich men 
who were once poor. What helped you in 
the early days of your struggle? The gift of 
bread? No. The breaking up of other men’s 
fortunes and the giving to you of your pro- 
portion? No. Any practical results from an 
unwise socialism? No. The lessening of the 
hours of labor? No, you gladly increased 
them. What helped you was the true food 
of the soul—courage, hope, inspiration and 


high purpose and determination, a character 
which may have been partly an inheritance, 
but which you made your own by personal 
decision, by fidelity in little things. Ulti- 
mately it will be found that the forces which 
have entered into the building of your life- 
structure were intellectual and moral, the pro- 
duct of the Word of God. When Abraham 
Lincoln was a poor farmer’s son in his Hoosier 
cabin, what he needed was not a new suit of 
clothes, or a barrel of flour, or a chance to go to 
the theatre, or a house on Michigan Avenue. 
What he needed was what came to him: a love 
of the Bible, the reading of Bunyan and of 
Shakspeare, the reinforcing of his great natu- 
ral powers by the immeasurable inspiration of 
God’s Word, by the study of that masterpiece 
of prose fiction, ‘‘The Tinker’s Allegory,” 
which has pictured the pilgrim’s journey 
from the City of Destruction to the Celes- 
tial Jerusalem, and by that world of prac- 
tical wisdom and wondrous imagination by 
which the English poet has made three cent- 
uries his debtors. God is wiser in the train- 
ing of the world than the Socialist Proudhon, 
who supposed that the physical comforts of 
men are, yet to be so multipled that, as he 
prophesies, the time will come when the 
oceans will be great reservoirs of lemonade 
for the thirsty nations. A boy’s silly para- 
dise which he enters every year when the 
circus comes around! 

Heaven is not higher above hell, than is 
this death-hymn loftier than the ‘‘ Long live 
anarchy,” of the dying atheist ruffian. The 
spiritual influence and consolation which 
Christ has brought to the poor, are not greater, 
however, than the ennoblement which He has 
brought to our conceptions of man, in lifting 
us above our slavery to the formal and 
the external. The soul is sovereign over 
rank and dress, and the highest art finds pas- 
sion and suffering love, and joy, as significant 
and sublime among the miners of Cornwall, 
and the huts of Ireland as among the draw- 
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ing-rooms of London; amid the mountains of 
Tennessee as in the palaces of Fifth Avenue; 
amid the slave cabins of Louisiana as along 
the boulevards of Paris; in Millet’s portrait- 
ure of the Norman peasantry, as in Paul 
Veronese’s gorgeous picture of Venetian 
splendor. 

There are solemn problems facing the 
Christian Church to-day, and remembering 
what the poor man of Nazareth has already 
effected in lifting us to higher thoughts of 
mankind and in bringing hostile interests and 
classes into oneness and harmony, I do not 
tremble with the least doubt lest He be un- 
able to meet and conquer the perilous forces 
which are arraying one portion of the modern 
poor not only against the Church but against 
the very citadels of law and government. 
Christian wisdom and benevolence will lead 
us to apply all remedies which a desperate 
disease may require. The baleful agitations 
which have shocked our civilization and 
which led to the Haymarket tragedy, were 
born in part out of hatred to the Church as 
existing in European lands. The Church 
here, unhampered by the State, must continue 
to show with ampler evidence its practical 
and earnest sympathy with all human need. 
Every hospital that you build and endow, 
every kindergarten, mission school, industrial 
school or training school which you plant is a 
beneficent inroad into the ranks of anarchy. 
Knowing that ignorance and a misleading 
literature are at the root of much of our 
trouble, men of wealth will be forced to reach 
the misguided with some of the fundamental 
truths of political and social economy and of 
our republican institutions. Perceiving that 
above all other external causes, drunkenness 
and its accompanying waste and crime are 
the sources of pauperism and misery, the 
Church of Christ will not fail at the weakest 
point of the modern world. When the greatest 
of New England’s orators had made his last 
speech in the Old South Church, a friend of 
mine, coming out with him, said, ‘‘ If I had 
lived in those days of which you were speaking, 
I think that I too might have been heroic.” 
Mr. Phillips answered, ‘‘ No man would have 
been heroic then who is not heroic now. I 
love inexpressibly these streets of Boston, 
over which my mother held up my baby feet, 
and when I was young I made a vow that if 
God gave me time enough I would make 
them too pure for the footsteps of aslave. But 
look around to-day, and see these terrible 
houses of temptation and death on every side. 
If I were young again I would record another 
vow, that if God gave me time enough 
I would make these streets safe for the 
weakest brother that walks them;” and the 
Christian spirit spoke through these words. 
But Christianity has a grander and higher 
and more radical work than that. It is to 
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reform men, not through better conditions 
merely, but by bringing Christ Himself to the 
hearts of the neediest, and begetting within 
them the power of Christian manhood and the 
consolation of Christian hope. The best of 
all anti-poverty societies, as Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew has said, is an anti-poverty society of 
one. Such societies were founded by the 
fathers of New England. True manhood in 
the individual is the Christian cure for the 
miseries of all men alike. The agitators of 
to-day act on the false theory that what the 
poor need in order to be happy is to step into 
the places of the rich. Henry George opens 
his wonderful book with the teaching that 
the marvelous physical progress of the last 
century ought to have swept crime, ignorance, 
poverty and class-hates all away, had there 
been a proper division among all of the 
world’s growing material prosperity. There 
can be no greater delusion. ‘‘That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh.” The material 
leads to the material. Virtue, enlightenment, 
self-control, love, self-denial are not to be pro- 
duced by telegraph-wires and locomotives, 
mowing machines and phonographs, any more 
than you can reform the character of certain 
well-known domestic animals by moving them 
into a cleaner stye. And Mr. George goes on 
to repeat the error that modern progress has 
made the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
whereas it has lifted the average well-being 
of all classes, leaving at the bottom of the 
social fabric a smaller proportion of degraded 
pauperism than you meet in studying earlier 
conditions of society And this benevolent 
and high-minded theorist completes his work 
by advocating as the cure for these inequal- 
ities, the holding of all land as public pro- 
perty, a theory now practiced in parts of 
Asia and Africa, where property has no 
security, where individual enterprise has no 
reward and where savagery is an inevitable 
result. Thank God there is no prospect 
whatever that our nation will return to the 
condition of things from which we are now 
trying to rescue the Indian tribes, raising 
them from the barbarism of tribal ownership 
of land, into the individual possession which 
helps towards self-reliant manhood. (‘‘ Nat- 
ural Law in the Business World,” p. 218.) 
Every form of socialism is a step away from 
God's laws. Christianized individualism and 
not a heathenized communism is the world’s 
chief need. Let there be a common owner- 
ship of property, and the worthless man be- 
comes more worthless still, a parasite on the 
community ; the man of energy and industry 
is robbed of his incentives to action, and 
the virtuous man who is jorced to share his 
goods with others, loses all the virtue of 
voluntary benevolence and takes moral rank 
with the pauper whose furniture is knocked 
down at a sheriff's sale. Communism is an 
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abyss of darkness into which the modern 
world is invited to deposit all that is worthy 
in the growth of more than six thousand 
years. The world is not to be saved by an 
organized raid on the commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.” The path of human progress 
does not lie over the dethronement of God, 
over the ruins of Mt. Sinai. Nor is there 
anything in the New, Testament to furnish 
foundations for a godless communism. The 
temporary community of goods after Pente- 
cost in the Church of Jerusalem was the out- 
growth of divine love and not the mandate 
of human law, and the apostles expressly 
recognized each man’s right to his own, if 
he chose to exercise it. Nor is there any- 
thing in the teachings of the ‘‘ Carpenter of 
Palestine, who made all work divine” (not 


laziness and robbery), to upset the economic 
laws on which human society is built. Jesus 
once had an opportunity to abolish the pri- 
vate holding of property, when one came to 
him and said, ‘‘ Master, speak to my brother 
that he divide the inheritance with me.” 
That was Christ’s chance to have anticipated 
Karl Marx and Ferdinand La Salle, and all 
who have followed and fatally improved on 
their teachings. What did He reply? ‘‘ Man, 
who made me a judge and a divider over 
you?” and, turning to the multitude, ‘‘ Take 
heed, beware of covetousness.”” Organize 
covetousness into law and you have not re- 
generated the world, but plunged it into 
hell. 
John H. Barrows, D. D. 
Chicago. 
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Confessions of a Ghoul. 
i, 


BY CURTIS DUNHAM. 









HAVE recently been made aware that the ghoulish faculties with 
which I am credited, so much against my will, do not alone com- 
\’ mend themselves to persons who are out of literature and want to 
get in. The discovery happened in this manner: 

The day was bright and not too warm, and, having evaded for a 
number of weeks past the necessity of exercising my hated func- 
tions, I decided to risk a stroll through Central Park. The fresh air, 
the smell of the green turf, then undergoing its first mowing, the 
trees, the birds, the pretty children and prettier nurse-maids, and a 
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clean conscience combined to raise me to a pitch of ex- 
hilaration seldom attained by persons who have a secret 
grief constantly gnawing at their vitals. My contentment 


was so great, in fact, that I could not forbear 
an occasional hop, skip, and a jump as I 
walked. Ieven whistled a bar or two of ‘‘ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” and was about to fol- 
low it with some such novel and appropriate 
sentiment as ‘‘ The Flowers that Bloom in the 
Spring,” when I encountered a new diver- 
sion. This was the mixture of unusual lank- 
ness and amiability suggested by a rear view 
of a loose-jointed individual who entered the 
road ahead of me from an _ intersecting 
by-path. There was a slight droop of the 
shoulders, a sauntering style of locomotion, 
and a peculiar swing of the long arms that 
made me laugh, while they conveyed a shad- 
owy remembrance of some one I had known. 
A little, round, soft hat perched rakishly on 
a head not too abundantly supplied with hair 
nearly brushed the rims of a pair of ears 
which—.The ears were the connecting link. 
Having once seen them no one could forget 
the ears. There was nothing miserly about 
them. They are noble, generous ears. Ears 
for mirth and laughter. Ears 

But here my reflections were interrupted. 
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The ears flapped twice, and their owner came 
toa full stop. Then he turned around leis- 
urely, recognized me and remarked, as he 
held out his hand: 

‘* Bright day.” 

I acknowledged the rich vein of humor un- 
derlying his statement, whereupon he con- 
tinued: 

‘*T had a presentiment that you were in 
the neighborhood. In fact, I’ve been looking 
for you lately, and, fortunately, have the 
manuscript with me.” 

He drew from his breast-pocket a dozen 
closely written sheets; then noting the ex- 
pression of dismay which I could not conceal, 
inquired : 

‘* Why, what’s the matter? Early cucum- 
bers? Lobster and champagne?” 

‘*Great Scott !” I exclaimed. 
the last person in the world—” 

‘‘Oh, I understand. But this is a story, 
you see. I’ve never published a story, and 
the editors won’t have it. I’ve tried it ona 
dozen of em. ‘Stick to your statistics,’ some 
of ‘em say, while the others implore me with 
tears in their eyes not to lose my grip on that 
philosophical method of treating weighty 
questions, which has made me so deservedly 
famous. Iam grateful for the interest they 
manifest in my welfare, but I have written a 
story and it must be published. Take it with 
my blessing, and may heaven reward you.” 

There was no help for it. I took the manu- 
script and here it is, with such additions as 
will, I trust, establish the identity of the real 
author and relieve me of a responsibility 
which I naturally do not covet: 


‘* You are 


THE QUICK OR THE SLOW ? 
A STUDY. 


BY B-LL N-E, 


With apologies to Amelie Rives. 


The skirt of the sky had been badly 
hemmed, and its tattered edges draped un- 
evenly the feet and ankle hills in the direc- 
tion of the coming dawn. The snow-clad 
peaks to the right and left showed dimly 
through the dirling sheets of sleet dashed 
against their sides, for there was a blizzard 
asweep, and it shook the office of the Week- 
ly Avalanche to its foundations. 

It was five o’clock of a February morning, 
and the Weekly Avalanche had gone to press. 
The edition of three hundred and nineteen 
—not including the exchanges—was being 
slowly ground out by weird, uncanny Bolter 
who turned the machine with one hand while 
with the other he fed it with blank sheets of 
paper. Bolter was not an attractive person. 
Early in his career he had been blown up in 
amine, and his subsequent experiences with 
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grizzlies, Indians and other devastators of 
physical beauty, had left him so hideous that 
whole galleys of type had been known to pi 
at his unexpected approach. But Bolter could 
set type sixteen hours a day, and run the job 
press the other eight. He could read proof 
at an unheard-of rate of speed, and collect 
cash subscriptions in localities whence no 
other man could hope to escape with his life. 
Bolter was ugly, but Bolter was not slow. 

Moses turned from the window with asigh. 
The scurrying blasts still threatened to anni- 
hilate the valuable plant of the Weekly Ava- 
lanche, but they were as the zephyrs of May 
compared to the blizzard raging in the soul 
of Moses. Moses was editor of the Weekly 
Avalanche. Ah, but there was more than 
this, clutching with leaden, icy fingers the 
tense chords of his being. He loved, passion- 
ately, hopelessly, despairingly! With long, 
nervous strides he reached his case and took 
reverently from a drawer a composing stick. 
It was nearly new and brightly polished. He 
raised it to his parched lips like one in a 
trance, then started much as he had done 
when Sanguinary Joe of the Gulch had 
pressed a cold tube of steel against his 
temple in mute support of his demand for 
a retraction of the statement that he had 
fired twice to kill the parson. A faint per- 
fume derived from contact with Rosamond’s 
beautiful fingers still clung to the bit of 
polished iron. For a moment Moses was in 
ecstasy. He kissed the enchanted metal a 
hundred times. He pressed it convulsively 
to his heart. He drew ragged uneven breaths. 
What more could he do? Nothing. He 
might tremble intoxicated a whole day from 
the effect of a casual touch of her finger tips, 
and that was all. She was beyond, above 
him, immeasurably. With an agonized gasp 
of despair he threw himself across the 
imposing stone, pressed his fevered cheek 
against its cold, smooth surfacg and 
yearned for death. 

He was awakened some hours later by a 
section of the blizzard which was passing in 
under the door and wafting itself through 
the blown-up swirls of Moses’ whiskers, A 
polar chill was in the room. The fire had 
gone out, the press was silent, and Bolter 
and the entire edition of the Weekly Ava- 
lanche had disappeared. 

‘‘He is carrying the route up the gulch, 
but I think he might have filled up the stove 
before he went,” grumbled Moses as he 
rubbed his stiffened knees. 

The enchanted composing stick made sa- 
cred to him by the touch of Rosamond Sta- 
cy’s fingers still lay on the imposing stone 
where he had dropped it. Moses seized and 
pressed it to his lips. It froze there, and 
when torn violently away, took with it large 
sections of editorial cuticle. 
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‘¢Emblem of my shattered hopes!” Moses 
shrieked in pain and desperation. ‘‘ You 
mock with icy touch alike the chaste caress 
and burning passion that consumes me!— 
And yet she seemed not unkind.” 

He stuffed a file of the Weekly Avalanche 
under the door and built a fire. Then he 
scraped a peep-hole through the frost which 
hung upon the window panes in strange de- 
vices, and looked out. The blizzard was 
terrific. It was impossible to see a hundred 
feet into the the midst of scurrying, swirling 
snow and dirt. 

‘*Heaven preserve Bolter,” Moses said to 
himself with a shudder. ‘‘It was madness to 
leave the office in such a storm. And Rosa- 
mond! Rosamond!” 

Moses paled at the thought of Rosamond 
out in the blinding snow and deadly cold. 
She was indefatigable. Nothing less than 
the exertion of physical force, he knew, 
could prevent her departure from Muggins’ 
combination hotel and general store where 
she boarded, punctually at half past eight, 
for her school a mile down the gulch. Moses 
glanced at his Waterbury, which, providen- 
tially, was running. It indicated ten minutes 
past nine! The office of the Weekly Ava- 
lanche was midway between Muggins’ outfit 
and the school-house. Perhaps Rosamond 
was within a few yards of its door at that 
moment dying from cold and despair! He 
threw open the door, and with the roaring 
rush of snow came a faint cry. It wasa 
woman’s voice and the tone he knew well. 
Hatless and coatless he dashed out into the 
storm and quickly returned burdened with 
the beautiful, inanimate form of Rosamond 
Stacy. 

Rosamond had been widowed twice, 
through the gentle offices of Sanguinary Joe 
of the gulch. and the shrewd Bolter had 
mentally catalogued her as ‘‘no chicken.” 
But to the mind of Moses, who was com- 
paratively a newcomer from still less en- 
lightened regions, she was a divinity whom 
gods might adore while men worshiped at a 
distance. 

When the widow discovered that Moses, 
having deposited her respectfully in a large 
chair near the now red-hot stove, had, to all 
appearances, permanently removed his arm 
from her waist, she came to and proceeded 
to turn on the full strength of the batteries 
which had been harrowing the soul of the 
editor of the Weekly Avalanche ever since 
her first visit, made for the ostensible purpose 
of ‘‘ learning to set type.” 

‘*You hero!” she began ecstatically, clasp- 
ing her hands and bathing him in a melting 
glance. ‘‘My preserver! How can I ever 
reward you?” 

Moses’ heart leaped into his throat. 

‘‘Oh, don’t mention it, I beg of you,” he 


said, abashed and trembling. ‘‘ You are quite 
welcome.” 

‘‘But think? You risked your life for 
mine. Ishould have perished!” 

She drew off her gloves and came toward 
him. 

‘*Feel my hands--how cold they are. See 
how I tremble. I am so frightened yet. I feel 
as though I should fall if I took another step.” 

Moses took the hands. offered him and 
trembled so violently that the floor shook 
and the stove rattled. The widow saw that 
under present circumstances the fainting 
expedient would be disastrous. So she re- 
sumed her seat, and arranging her skirts so 
as to reveal a number of inches of trim an- 
kle, again addressed the palpitating editor: 

‘*See, the snow is packed around the tops 
of my boots. It will melt and my feet will 
be wet. I shall catch cold and die, and you 
will not have saved my life after all.” 

Moses turned his head discreetly. 

‘‘They are so hard to unbutton,” resumed 
the widow. ‘‘ Would n’t you kindly—” 

“Certainly,” said Moses, blushing. ‘I'll 
go over to my case and set up Muggins’ ‘‘ad” 
while you are drying your feet. Or, I'll go 
out doors if you prefer.” 

Moses was in a condition bordering on in- 
sanity. How beautiful she was!—And now 
he had offended her. When he offered to go 
out into the storm while she dried her lovely 
feet she stamped them sharply on the floor. 
Perhaps his offer reminded her of his pre- 
sumption in remaining in the office at all 
when she was compelled by the violence of 
the storm to invade it with her sweet pres- 
ence. No, she would not exact that of him 
surely. So he turned to his case, and pro- 
ceeded to set up Muggins’ ‘‘ad.” 

From time to time he cast timid glances 
at the widow. She seemed pensive and sad. 
What a halo of perfection there was about 
her! Lived the man who would yet bask in 
its radiance ? The very notion of the thing 
made him giddy, and reduced Muggins’ ‘‘ad”’ 
to pi. Patiently he went over his work again, 
but a new disaster overtook the startling 
announcement that Muggins’ flour was down 
to seven dollars a barrel. A soft hand 
stretched out from behind him was laid 
lightly on the back of his own. Rosamond’s 
breath warmed the nape of his neck and his 
knees shook again. 

‘“*Come,” said the widow, ‘‘ give me my 
lesson. Where is my stick.” 

Moses produced the stick, and the widow 
stood up beside him at the case. 

‘* Are you sure I hold it right?” she asked. 
‘*TIt does n’t seem to me that I hold it as you 
do.” 

‘*Oh, yes, you hold it all right, except 
that you spread your fingers toomuch. Hold 
it easily like this.” 
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The widow spread her fingers more than 
ever, and glanced at her instructor with a 
pout. 

‘*How clumsy I am! I can’t seem to place 
my fingers properly however much I try.” 

And still the editor of the Weekly Ava- 
lanche could n’t take a hint. Finally, hold- 
ing both hands well up over the case, the 
widow said, as though by inspiration: 

‘‘Won’t you fix my fingers for me, please? 
Then I'll be sure to keep them right after- 
wards. No, you can’t do it with that hand;” 
as Moses made an awkward attempt to reach 
the widow’s fingers with the hand farthest 
from her--‘‘ take your other—around behind 
me.” And she leaned lightly against his 
waistcoat by way of making the hint more 
palpable. 

It being impossible for Moses to get be- 
tween the widow and the imposing stone 
to her other side, the thing in all its 
enormity was forced upon him. Most cir- 
cumspectly he put his arm behind her, and 
had barely touched the fingers which held 
the stick when she gave a little sigh and fell 
on his breast in a heap. 

Moses was panic-stricken. She had fainted 
from the effects of her exposure to the storm! 
Hastily propping her against a corner of the 
imposing stone, he ran for a dipper of water 
and dashed a full pint of the icy fluid in the 
widow’s face. It brought her to. Moses’ 
divinity rose in mighty wrath, nearly annihi- 
lated him with a glance, then betook herself 
to her chair by the stove and deliberately 
turned her back on the editor of the Weekly 
Avalanche. 

‘‘T held her in my arms too long. I 
should have drovped her at once. She is 
offended.” 

The editor returned hopelessly to his an- 
nouncement regarding Muggins’ flour. 
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Presently he ventured a timid glance in 
her direction. The widow was regarding 
him with a reproachful look which Moses 
interpreted with an accuracy peculiar to 
himself. 

‘She wishes to be alone. Very likely she 
desires to dry her collar which is quite wet. 
I will go out for a walk.” 

So he donned cap, overcoat and gloves, 
and with true delicacy committed himself 
silently to the tender mercies of the blizzard. 

An hour later he returned half blinded 
and frozen. As he was about to knock at 
the door to prepare the widow for his ap- 
proach, he noticed fresh tracks in the snow 
on the topmost step. 

‘They are Bolter’s,’ he said to himself. 
‘Number sixteens. Left foot toes out, right 
foot toes in. That’s Bolter ever since the 
grizzly twisted him. Tracks are not five 
minutes old, either. Rosamond has never 
seen him; I hope she won’t be frightened.” 

The glowing stove had melted the frost 
from the window. Moses glanced within. 

‘¢ Yes, it’s Bolter. He’s got my stick in 
his hand and is setting up Muggins’ ‘ad.’ 
Rosamond is looking at him.—Why, he’s 
grinning at her!—She has gone to his side, 
fascinated as a bird by a horrible, venemous 
serpent.—Thunder and lightning! Her hand 
is on his shoulder !—Mugzgins’ ad is pi again. 

‘What! His arm about her waist!—Hold! 
—Help!—Mur—” 

Moses’ tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth and his knees knocked together help- 
lessly. Bolter had not been slow. When 
the widow’s head touched his shoulder he 
kissed her on the mouth with a smack that 
shook the window. 

And Rosamond ? 

Rosamond reciprocated promptly and with 
earnestness, 
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: Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities 
0oO K 8 i N D ' N C well done, with | as the Strongest, Purest, and Most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
good materials, Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Sold 
and fine work a specialty. SOc. for ScriBNER’s, Har- | only in Cans. 
rer’s and Century. (CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
Periodical Agency, 55 Washington St., CHICAG®, ILL. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 




































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, 
and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Roya. BakxinGc Powner Co, 106 Wall Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, — 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 


tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 

















CROSSE Y’S 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES. 


STRENGTHENS THE INTELLECT, RESTORES LOST 
FUNCTIONS, BU(LDS UP WORN-OUT NERVES 
PROMOTES COOD DIGESTION, IMPROVES 
THE MEMORY, AND CURES ALL WEAK- 
NESSES AND NERVOUSNESS. 


For 20 years it has been the standard with 
Physicians who treat Nervous Disorders, 


A VITAL PHOSPHITE, 


NOT A LABORATORY PHOSPHATE. 





BG WW. 25th St., N. WY. 
Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 














CALICRAPH 
WRITING MACHINE. 





DURABLE, 
And RAPID 


ItStandsattheHead! | Writing Machine 
2) O ' OOO FOR THE 


i OFFICE, LIBRARY, 

In Daily Use. AND FAMILY. 
For printed matter, etc., address 
THE AMEBICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

New York Branch, ° e ° 237 BROADWAY. 
We challenge all Writing Machines to a 

Competitive contest for speed. 


Price, $8 00 | peacticat, 
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KNABE 


MANSHIP and DURABILITY 


WAREROOMS—112 Fifth Ave.. 
more Street, Baltimore; Washington Branch, 817 Market Spuce. 
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=Pl A N O Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, WORK- 
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